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The Content of Cultural Continuity 
in India 


W. NORMAN BROWN 


NE OF THE problems recurring in the Buddhist Pali Texts is the question of 

what it is that transmigrates. Buddhism accepts as axiomatic the doctrine of re- 
birth, a process of “renewal of becomings” until the attainment of complete 
knowledge, whereupon the process terminates. At the same time, the Pali texts are 
committed to the doctrine that there is no soul. The two doctrines, held simultane- 
ously, presented a difficulty of which the Buddhist monks were well aware. If there 
is no soul, no Ego, no self, and yet rebirth is a fact, what is reborn? 

Of the many passages bearing upon the parts of this problem, one of the best 
known is that in which the Venerable Nagasena expounds the No-Soul doctrine to 
King Milinda. Nagasena had remarked to the king that, though he was called 
Nagasena, this was merely a convenient designation, an appellation, and any other 
designation would have done as well. There was no essential Nagasena, no Ego 
Nagasena. 

This was more than the king could understand. “If there is no Ego,” he objected, 
“who furnishes you monks with robes, medicine, and your other needs, who uses 
these things? Who observes the precepts, who undertakes meditation, who does evil? 
Without an Ego there can be no merit, no demerit; good and evil deeds can have 
no fruit. There can be no teacher. When you tell me that your fellow monks address 
you as Nagasena, what is this Nagasena? Is the hair of your head Nagasena?” “No, 
your majesty!” “The hair of your body?” “No!” “The nails, skin, teeth?” and he 
catalogued some thirty parts of the body. “Is it form, sensation, perception, the pre- 
dispositions, consciousness, or all of them together, or something besides them?” AI- 
ways the answer was “No.” Then the king said to Nagasena, “You are telling me a 
lie. There is no Nagasena.” 

In reply to the king, Nagasena resorted to a parable, using as its subject the chariot 
in which the king said he came to Nagasena’s presence. “What is this chariot?” asked 
Nagasena. “Is it the pole, or the axle, or the wheels, or the chariot-body, or the banner- 
staff, or the yoke, or the reins, or the goad, or all of them together?” Each time the 
king answered, “No.” “Then,” said Nagasena, “king though you are, you are lying to 
me. There is no chariot!” Thus refuted, the king denied that he had lied, and then 
conceded that the word “chariot” was only a term, an appellation, a convenient desig- 
nation, a name for all the parts mentioned. “Similarly,” pointed out Nagasena, “must 
you understand the word ‘Nagasena.’ It is but an appellation, a convenient designa- 


tion. But in the absolute sense there is no Nagasena to be found here.”* 





The Presidential address delivered at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association in Chicago on 
March 28, 1961. Dr. Brown is Professor of Sanskrit and Chairman of the Department of South Asia Re- 
gional Studies at the University of Pennsylvania. 

1 Generally following H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations (Cambridge, Mass., 1909), pp. 130-133. 
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Later, in the same text, King Milinda asked Nagasena the question which naturally 
followed: “If there is no Ego, what is it that is born in the next existence?” 

“Your majesty,” replied Nagasena, “it is name and form that is born in the next 
existence.” By “name and form” (ndmarapa) the Pali means “individuality.” Yet the 
individuality in the next existence, Nagasena went on to explain, is not the same in- 
dividuality as that in this existence; “But with the individuality of this existence, 
your majesty, one does a deed—it may be good or it may be wicked—and by reason 
of this deed another individuality is born into the next existence.” 

“Reverend sir,” asked the king, “if it is not the same individuality that is born into 
the next existence, is not one freed from one’s evil deeds?” 

“If one were not born into another existence,” answered Nagasena, “one would be 
freed from one’s evil deeds; but, your majesty, inasmuch as one is born into another 
existence, therefore is one not freed from one’s evil deeds.” 

Still puzzled, King Milinda asked for an illustration, and Nagasena gave him 
several, including the following: 


“Your majesty, it is as if a man were to buy from a cowherd a pot of milk, and 
were to leave it with the cowherd, and go off, thinking he would come the next day 
and take it. And on the next day it were to turn into sour cream; and the man were 
to come back, and say, ‘Give me the pot of milk.’ And the other were to show him 
the sour cream; and the first man were to say, ‘I did not buy sour cream from you. 
Give me the pot of milk.’ And the cowherd were to say, “While you were gone, your 
milk turned into sour cream;’ and they, quarrelling, were to come to you. Whose 
cause, your majesty, would you sustain?” 


é 


“That of the cowherd, reverend sir.” 
“And why?” 
“Because, in spite of what the man might say, the one sprang from the other.” 


“In exactly the same way, your majesty, although the individuality which is born 
into the next existence is different from the individuality which is to end at death, 
nevertheless, it is sprung from it. Therefore is one not freed from one’s evil deeds?”? 

In other passages the simile of milk is extended to include the successive transfor- 
mations into sour cream, butter, or ghee. The texts illustrate the point that there is 
continuity and causal connection, though not identity, of individuality. 

And now arises a third question: what causes individuality to be reborn? In the 
Buddhist doctrine of the Chain of Dependent Origination, individuality is said to de- 
pend upon consciousness (Pali, vifiiana; Sanskrit, vijfdna), and the Buddha is repre- 
sented as saying in the Mahanidanasutta of the Digha Nikaya, “Were consciousness 
not to descend in the maternal womb, name and form, that is individuality, would 
not consolidate in the maternal womb.” And he goes on to say that were conscious- 
ness to be severed from a child, name and form would not attain growth, increase, 
and development. “Accordingly,” says he, “we have in consciousness the occasion, the 
origin, and the dependence of individuality. . . . Verily this individuality coupled 
with consciousness is all there is to be born, or to grow old, or to die, or to leave 





2 Warren, pp. 237-238. 
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one existence, or to spring up in another. It is all that is meant by any affirmation, 
predication, or declaration we may make concerning anybody. It constitutes knowl- 
edge’s field of action. And it is all that is reborn to appear in its present shape.”* In 
short, we can see that consciousness is the only invariable, the one unalterable element, 
in the Pali Buddhist doctrine of rebirth. 


I have used this bit of Buddhist doctrinal exposition because it presents a figurative 
analogy to the history of civilized man in India. Since the third millennium B. C. 
India has had a highly developed civilization, and we can see that this has had a con- 
tinuity through successive periods with many variations from then to the present. The 
variation has often been great, so that today’s phenomenon looks little like its ante- 
cedent, though caused by it, two or three or four thousand years ago, while there are 
also many differentiations in separate localities. Yet there must be something which 
in each successive periodic reincarnation of the civilization has caused the new exist- 
ence of the civilization, something which in terms of the Buddhist doctrinal analogy 
corresponds to consciousness. To identify that something, assuming that it really is 
present, is the problem which I suggest deserves our attention. Its identification would 
contribute to our understanding of the process of Indian civilization, its past and its 
present, and give some hint, however slight or vague, of its future. The problem is 
essentially akin to that which Robert Redfield investigated in terms of the Great Tra- 
dition and the Little Tradition, or M. N. Srinivas treated under the heading of 
Sanskritization, or Milton Singer has recently been exploring as the relation between 
Text and Context. I hasten to say that I do not claim to have identified the vitalizing 
element, but I do wish to make a few remarks on the problem and shall be satisfied 
if I can help to define it more fully, even though I cannot achieve its solution. 

The basic material for studying this problem is the mass of data available to us 
concerning the nature and development of civilization in India, the totality of items 
which reappear in altered form in the sequence of periods. Scholars have been as- 
sembling, synthesizing, and analyzing such material since the time of Christian Lassen, 
who published the first edition of his Indische Alterthumskunde in 1847. Other treat- 
ments have been L. D. Barnett’s Antiquities of India in 1914, A. A. Macdonell’s 
India’s Past in 1927, L. Renou and J. Filliozat’s L’Inde Classique in 1947/1953. The 
most recent is A. L. Basham’s The Wonder that Was India, which appeared in 1954. 
Such works easily establish the wide range of fields in which the continuity exists, 
the many aspects of life in which it is found. 

These works and the specific researches on which they are based show us as well 
the great length of the continuity. There are, for example, certain items which appear 
throughout the entire 4500 years of Indian civilization from the period of the Harappa 
culture in Western India in che third millennium B. C. to the present. Phallic worship 
is one of them; the use of the swastika symbol is another. A stylistic tradition in sculp- 
ture is still another, as Stella Kramrisch has pointed out. Though we have no inter- 
pretable data for ascertaining religious dogmas in the Harappa period, we see items 
in that culture which seem to indicate beliefs or practices similar to some now cur- 
rent. The pipal tree appears to have been honored or valued by the Harappa people; 
it is sacred today. The Harappans depicted on their seal-amulets the bull and the 





8 Warren, pp. 207-208. 
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tiger, both of which have religious connotations today. They portray a wide variety of 
hybrid animals; similar animal hybridization continues in Hindu religious art. They 
presumably honored, perhaps worshipped, a three-faced anthropomorphic being whom 
they show seated in a yoga posture and surrounded by animals, recalling the god 
Shiva’s aspect as the meditative ascetic deity and another of his aspects as Pasupati, 
“Lord of Creatures.” Unfortunately, we know nothing of the Harappa people’s social 
structure and political organization, nor their language, nor their thought, and this, 
too, in spite of the fact that they left a script. 

At a later period, when the Aryans had arrived in India and were producing the 
Vedic collections, in the second half of the second millennium B. C., roughly between 
1500 and 1000, we see other cultural items that have had a series of metamorphoses in 
the interval down to the present. The high value set upon the cow is one, which by 
the beginning of the Christian era had led to the doctrine of the cow’s sanctity or in- 
violability. The joint family system seems to have existed in the time of the Rig Veda; 
it is still the typical Hindu pattern. A special view of truth appears in the Rig Veda 
also, where it is invested with a kind of magic power that should probably be con- 
sidered the starting point of many later conceptions of the power of truth, down to 
Gandhi's mystical theory about satyégraha. The recorded history of speculative thought 
in India begins in the Rig Veda. Its start seems to have been the myth of the god 
Indra who slays the demon Vrtra, releases the cosmic waters which were pregnant 
with the sun, and thus sets the stage for creation of the cosmos and the establishment 
of order in it. Out of this cosmological myth philosophy seems to have grown, with 
its subsequent manifold developments. The language of the Rig Veda, Sanskrit in 
its earliest form, served, as it developed into Classical Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits, 
as the dominant vehicle of thought and culture in India until English superseded it 
in the nineteenth century, along with the body of western thought which it introduced. 
Even so Sanskrit is still remarkably alive and significant to Hindus. 

A half a millennium after the Vedic period, Jainism and Buddhism put organized 
ascetism on a widely respected popular basis, where it still stands. These two faiths 
also promoted ahinsd, “non-injury of living creatures,” which remains to the present 
the most important ethical principle of Hinduism. They also accepted the joint doc- 
trine of karma and rebirth, retribution for one’s deeds in future existences, a doctrine 
already appearing in late Vedic thought, and popularized it until it was accepted as 
an axiom and continues to be so accepted in modern Hindu India. 

At about the beginning of the Christian era the social institution of caste, the ra- 
tionalization of which was foreshadowed in Vedic literature as early as in the Purusa- 
siikta of the Rig Veda (10. 90), had been developed and was firmly established. With 
two millennia of development it is still the basic feature of Hindu social structure. 

It would be possible to compile a catalogue of many hundreds of cultural items 
appearing in ancient Indian civilization which are then reborn or at least reappear in 
always altering fashion in succeeding periods during centuries, even millennia. Such 
a catalogue doubtless would not answer the question of what has given Indian civili- 
zation its special character and vitality, the element corresponding to the “conscious- 
ness” of Buddhist thought, without which new existences would not come into being, 
existences which, though new, are yet dependent upon preceding existences. Nor is 
that element likely to be identified even if we could classify the details of Indian 
civilization into categories by ethnic source, that is determine which were developed 
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by Indo-Aryans, or by Dravidians, or by some other ethnic group, hoping in this way 
to identify a given people as the author of characteristic Indian civilization. 

When I have asked Indians their thoughts on the question of a vitalizing element 
in Indian civilization I have always had the answer that such an element certainly 
exists, but I have found difference of opinion as to what that element is. As simple an 
answer as I have ever received is that it is a special feeling for the sanctity of water. 
Such a feeling can be deduced from the elaborate bathing and drainage systems of 
town planning and architecture in the Harappa culture, the reverence for the Cosmic 
Waters in the Rig Veda, the use of ceremonial ablution in Hinduism, the veneration 
of streams and springs, and other lesser religious practices or taboos associated with 
water. 

Oftener than any other the answer is that the determining element is the Indian 
concern with religio-philosophical investigation and its application to life. This is the 
search for metaphysical truth, the nature of the cosmos, of god, of the human soul, and 
of the Absolute and man’s relation to it. The answer is in line with the common In- 
dian view today that India throughout its history, down to and including the present, 
has been engrossed in the quest for the spiritual—in contrast with the West, which is 
considered to be preoccupied with “materialism.” Aside from this bit of cultural 
chauvinism there is support for the general idea of India’s especially intensive interest 
in religio-philosophic activity in the long history of speculative thought and religious 
teaching, so voluminously recorded in Indian literature from its beginings in the Rig 
Veda, its blossoming in the Upanishads and in the Jain and Buddhist scriptures, and 
its wide ramification and varying development thereafter until our own day, witness 
Gandhi and Vinoba Bhave as contemporary illustrations; others could be named. 

Some Indians, on being pressed further, have reduced their stress on this facet of 
Indian civilization and instead have placed it on the prevalence of tolerance, and 
pointed to the wide, often contradictory, yet tolerated, variation in Hinduism of in- 
tellectual dogma, and the accompanying latitudinarianism in views of human behavior. 
All these variations are accorded status in orthodox Hinduism. 

This latter answer, or at least such a type of answer, seems to me to advance our 
investigation, but not to satisfy it. It carries us beyond material productions in the 
arts, literature, and sciences; beyond skills, customs, political institutions, social institu- 
tions, social change and development, varying norms, and thought forms; into the 
field of values and attitudes, and thus to the basis of behavior patterns. 

Possibly we can take another step forward by looking at one of the values of Hin- 
duism more closely. I am thinking of duty, and the unusual stress put upon correct 
action. Again, we can say nothing about this in the Harappa culture, but we can see it 
in the Rig Veda and still more markedly in the ritual worship described in the Yajur 
Veda and the Brahmanas. In this ritual every detail must be perfect and the priests 
are a highly trained fraternity with specialized duties painstakingly learned and per- 
formed with the finest exactitude. The doctrine of rebirth and karma, the most char- 
acteristic of all Indian religious teachings, employs this notion to its fullest. Every 
person’s slightest action is a determinant of his future state, and the literature in thou- 
sands of passages points out in minute detail the correspondence between deed and 
result. In caste practice, behavior is the primary consideration; it must always accord 
with prescription, not only with respect to important matters such as marriage selection 
and birth and death ceremonies, but also with respect to such small ones as eating, 
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speaking to or approaching others, or even the style of tonsure. Behavior far out- 
weighs dogma in Hinduism, which may vary widely even for members of the same 
caste without objection from one’s fellows. But not so with action! Infringement there 
results in penalty, which may extend to expulsion from the caste, social death. 

Correct or right behavior is viewed as a personal responsibility or duty with a most 
significant meaning to Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains. Particular application of the idea 
of duty appears as early as in the Rig Veda. There it starts with the notion that our 
cosmos contains two opposing forces; that of ordered operation, progress, and har- 
monious cooperation of the parts; and that of disorder, chaos, destruction. The 
universe in which we live is held to operate under a code or set of principles to keep 
it going, and this code, this body of cosmic truth or order, has the name satya or rta. 
But disorder, anti-order, known as anrta, is ever beating at our universe, tending to 
disrupt or destroy it. To keep our universe operating smoothly, every being in it has 
a function. Gods have their specific functions; human beings have their functions. No 
two gods have the same function, and human beings’ functions also differ. Each god 
and each human must assiduously devote himself to his function. If he fails in per- 
forming it, to that extent the operation of the universe is impaired. The word for this 
individual function is vrata (R.V. 9.112), and so important is the concept that in 
post-Vedic times the word comes to mean a solemn, religious vow, to be undertaken 
with great seriousness and observed with unflagging zeal. 

Human duty is differentiated in the Rig Veda for the four great classes of society: 
the Brahmana or priest; the Rajanya or Ksatriya, the temporal ruler or warrior; the 
Vaisya or commoner, peasant and artisan; and the Sidra or slave. The Brahmana 
celebrates the ritual, first performed at the time of creation by the gods, and this ritual 
gives the gods the help they need to counteract the destructive force of evil. The 
Ksatriya patronizes the sacrifice and protects it from harm. The Vaisya produces the 
economic means needed by the ruler and the Brahmana. The Sidra does menial service 
for the others in their activities. In R.V. 10.90, creation is described figuratively as 
the primordial sacrifice by the gods of a being called Purusa, “male,” a symbolic repre- 
sentation of all the materials needed to produce the universe. As he is dismembered, 
the parts of his body become the parts of the universe. There it is said that the Brah- 
mana came from Purusa’s mouth, the Rajanya from his arms, the Vaisgya from his 
loins, and the Sidra from his feet. The symbolism is obvious. 

After the caste system with its practise of endogamy and its ideas of pollution, 
emerged by the beginning of the Christian era or earlier, it was artificially encased by 
orthodox Hindu priestly thought into the four-class system of Vedic society. Manu, 
author of the great and well-known legal text, ascribes the multiplicity of castes to 
mixture of the four original social groups, an evil practise in his opinion. Neverthe- 
less, Hinduism eventually applied to the whole caste system the rationalizing theory 
that each caste has a specific function in the universe which it is duty bound to per- 
form. Each individual member of a caste has as his personal duty that of fulfilling the 
function of his caste; if he avoids it, he commits sin. 

Though this kind of rationalization is both bad anthropology and bad history, not 
to speak of dubious metaphysics, it has nevertheless had deep influence and led to im- 
portant consequences, especially when it became associated with the doctrine of karma 
and rebirth. First, as we have already noticed, reward for doing one’s duty or punish- 
ment for failure to do it were held to be experienced in rebirth and to determine 
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the conditions of rebirth. Secondly, one’s present caste status was considered to be the 
consequence of deeds done in previous existences. Birth in a high caste was a reward, 
birth in a low caste a punishment. Furthermore, the intellectual and spiritual, some- 
times even the moral, endowments of a person at birth were regarded as a concomitant 
of his caste status. Hence a low caste person was expected to have a less sophisticated 
view of god, society, life, and morality than a high caste person. That was part of his 
general lowly estate. He must therefore not be expected to comprehend what the high 
caste person was equipped to comprehend. So, too, standards of behavior were viewed 
as different. Normal conduct for a low caste man might be sin for a Brahman. All 
this was understood to be in accord with cosmic law. It constituted an acceptance 
of relativity concerning human capacity and human behavior that is the basis of the 
Hindu tolerance mentioned above. There was no such thing as a single universal 
standard of duty. Not all people were or could rationally be expected to comprehend 
the same ideas or to live by the same codes. Each caste could quite legitimately frame 
its own rules for fulfilling its caste function—within limits, of course; that is, so long 
as the observance of them did not interfere with another caste in the fulfilling of its 
function and the observance of its rules. This was the adjustment that made it possible 
for contradictory doctrines and conflicting codes to dwell side by side in peaceful 
coexistence. Divergency of duty was expected, accepted, and legitimized on what 
might seem to others to be a scale of astounding amplitude. 

Other large or basic values of Indian civilization might be cited for examination, 
such as truth and ahinsd, which have already been mentioned, or the attitude toward 
law as something not made by man, not even by the king—the Brhad Aranyaka 
Upanishad (1. 4. 14) says law is “king over the king”—not invented by kings or by 
the gods or even by God, but existing before and independently of them all. Should 
we think that any such value or a whole set of values has constituted the feature 
giving Indian civilization its vitality throughout history? I repeat that I should not 
want to make a positive asseveration that it has, but I think the possibility may at 
least be worthy of consideration, and, in that case, the identification, description, and 
application of these values deserve deep study. 

In viewing Indian civilization I am reminded of the banyan tree, a fig tree, in 
Sanskrit called nyagrodha, a word which means “the down-grower.” Though this 
tree begins life with a single trunk rising from a minute seed, its wide-spreading 
branches send down air roots, some of which themselves reach the ground, penetrate 
it, and become secondary trunks, occasionally to rival in size the first trunk. Thus the 
tree may come to shade an acre or more of ground. One can imagine a banyan tree 
of such age and such coverage that it may have a number of secondary trunks capable 
of being confused at first glance with the primary trunk. Such, it seems to me, has 
been the history of Indian civilization. It arose from roots in the subsurface culture of 
India, the material of Redfield’s Little Tradition or Singer’s Contextual. It grew up 
and spread out into the Great Tradition and the Textual. As it grew it sent out 
branches and these sent down air roots, some of which returned into the soil, and so 
became the means of communication between subsurface roots and above-ground 
branches. This was always a two-way communication, though a selective one with 
respect to the items communicated, implementing a constant process of mutual feed 
and feedback, of reciprocal input and output. 

But the animating principle of the Nyagrodha is not easy to discern. There is a 
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passage in the Chandogya Upanishad (6. 12) touching on that point. The setting is 
that of Svetaketu Aruneya being instructed by his father Uddalaka, after Svetaketu 
has come back from his twelve-year course of study, conceited and proud, thinking 
that he had mastered all knowledge. Uddalaka sets out to teach him something he 
has not learned, namely, how to know the one thing that gives knowledge of all other 
things. This is, it happens, the atman (Soul), which permeates all beings, is uniform, 
invariable, and indestructible. He teaches partly by parable, and one of the parables 
concerns the Nyagrodha fig tree, the banyan. Uddalaka speaks to his son: 

“Bring hither a fig from there.” “Here it is, sir.” “Split it.” “It is split, sir.” “What 
do you see there?” “These rather fine seeds, sir.” “Please split one of these.” “It is split, 
sir.” “What do you see there?” “Nothing at all, sir.” Then Uddalaka said to him, 
“Verily, my dear, the finest essence which you do not perceive—verily, my dear, from 
that finest essence this great myagrodha tree thus arises.” And he concludes by saying 
that that essence is the essence of the whole world, of Svetaketu himself; that it is 
Svetaketu. 

Perhaps any effort of ours to find the seed that has been the vitalizing essence of 
Indian civilization, its principle of consciousness, to use the Buddhist doctrinal analogy, 
may be as futile as Svetaketu’s effort to see the essence of the banyan tree. Such a 
failure might still not convince an inquirer that a vitalizing element was not there, nor 
prevent the curious from seeking for it. Svetaketu, of course, had only his eyes with 


which to look. 
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The Oppression Argument 


EW WOULD deny that one of the most important factors shaping the Chinese 

economy in the past hundred years or so was the economic contact between China 
and the West. This external economic confrontation has been widely held by the 
Chinese as a factor detrimental to the development of the Chinese economy. First, it 
is argued that foreign trade and foreign investment in China upset the Chinese econ- 
omy by ruining handicraft industries and disrupting agriculture. Secondly, foreign 
trade and investment in China are alleged to have drained the Chinese economy of 
its wealth because of the secular unfavorable balance of trade of China and the large 
amount of income made or remitted to their home countries by Western enterprises 
in China. Thirdly, it is maintained that foreign enterprises in China were so effective 
in their competitive power or enjoyed so many advantages secured on their behalf by 
their respective governments that the Chinese-owned modern enterprises were hope- 
lessly oppressed and had little chance, if any, to grow." 

To examine these charges would require a thorough understanding of the struc- 
ture and change in China’s economy in the modern era. This paper has the more 
limited purpose of examining the validity of what is called here the oppression argu- 
ment. This argument had gained wide acceptance as early as the 1890’s when Chang 
Chih-tung, in protest against the Treaty of Shimonoseiki, vehemently argued that the 
establishment of foreign manufactures in China would hinder the development of 
the Chinese-owned enterprises. 

The oppression argument, though a recurrent theme in the Chinese literature on 





The author is Associate Professor of Economics at Colgate University. This paper is a part of a larger 
study by the author on the role of foreign investment in the economic development of modern China, and 
was written in the summer of 1960 when the author was with the Center for East Asian Studies at Harvard 
University. Thanks are due to the Center for its support. Thanks are also due to the Lucius N. Littauer 
Foundation for its financial aid in the earlier research efforts on the subject. 

1 Jt is not easy to establish which of the above arguments was more prevalent than the others, or to 
identify the most influential advocates of each argument at any particular time or period, It seems that all 
these arguments have gained wide acceptance in China throughout her modern history, and almost every 
critic of foreign economic influence has noted all these arguments, though with varying degrees of empha- 
sis. The critics have included people from all walks of life, with officials and scholars particularly active. 
See Mao Tse-tung, The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party, 1939, as translated in 
Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, III (Bombay, 1954), 77-79; Chiang Kai-shek, China’s Destiny, 
translated by Wang Chung-hui (New York, 1947), pp. 63, 64, 66, 75; Sun Yat-sen, San Min Chu 
I, translated into English by Frank W. Price (Shanghai, 1928), pp. 37, 54; Cheng Yu-kwei, Foreign 
Trade and Industrial Development of China (Washington, 1956), p. 41. 
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the Chinese economy in the modern era, has never been precisely formulated, let alone 
empirically substantiated. Nevertheless, the argument seems to contain the following 
elements: (1) For a number of reasons the Chinese-owned modern enterprises could 
not compete with their foreign counterparts in China; (2) The reasons frequently 
given include: a. Foreign firms were stronger financially, either because of their large 
paid-up capital or because of their ability to borrow from foreign sources at lower 
costs; 4. Foreign firms had better technological and managerial knowledge than their 
Chinese counterparts; c. Foreign firms, by interpreting favorably the extraterritorial 
rights they enjoyed, were exempted from Chinese taxes and levies; d. Foreign firms 
were immune from Chinese official exactions or abuses; (3) For these reasons, Chinese 
firms were unable to complete with their foreign counterparts. Foreign firms in China 
hindered the development of the Chinese-owned enterprises and dominated the 
Chinese economy. 

The domination thesis can be easily substantiated. But foreign dominance is not 
necessarily the same as foreign oppression, if the latter is to mean that foreign-owned 
enterprises in China retarded and outgrew Chinese-owned enterprises. To verify the 
oppression thesis one would have to cite the growth rates of both the foreign and 
Chinese firms rather than their percentage shares in a particular year. Available evi- 
dence indicates that the Chinese share in the modern sector remained remarkably 
stable over the years before 1937.” In other words there was a coexistence between the 
foreign and Chinese firms; in the long run,® the Chinese firms as a group were able 
to grow as fast as the foreign firms. 

The ability to grow side by side with the foreign-owned enterprises does not mean 
that the foreign-owned enterprises were denied either preferential treatment in taxa- 


tion or exemption from official interference. Nor does it reveal whether the Chinese or 
the foreign firms made greater profits. The term oppression might of course be used 
to refer to any of these conditions, but if it is used to mean that the Chinese firms 
could not grow because of the pressure of foreign firms, the evidence does not sup- 


port such a contention. 
How was it possible that the Chinese-owned enterprises as a group were able to 


grow as fast as their foreign counterparts in China, despite the various disadvantages 
they supposedly suffered? To answer the question fully would require careful case 
studies of Chinese and foreign enterprises in China. What will be discussed in this 
paper can, therefore, only be regarded as some tentative hypotheses which may facili- 


tate further studies. 


Financial Resources, Management, and Earning Power 

A common argument in support of the supposed superiority of foreign firms in 
China is that as compared with their Chinese counterparts they had greater financial 
resources, better management and technology, and hence greater ability to earn a 





2 For the share of foreign capital in various modern industries in China and the rates of growth of 
these industries, see the author’s forthcoming article, “External Trade, Foreign Investment and Domestic 
Development: The Chinese Experience, 1840-1937,” to be published in Economic Development and 
Cultural Change. 

3 This does not necessarily mean that the rates of growh of the established firms were the same. 
The Chinese (as well as the foreign) share in an industry includes not only the existing but also the 
newly-founded enterprises. In general, available data do not permit a separation between the existing and 


the newly-established firms. 
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profit. Their paid-up capital was larger to begin with, it is maintained, and in time 
of financial need they could always borrow at a low cost from foreign banks in China. 
Their management was supposed to have been better only because their Chinese 
counterparts were so poor in management. The Chinese firms were primarily con- 
trolled by Chinese officials (either active or retired) in the early days, and were later 
in the hands of the merchants. These officials and merchants, it is argued, did not have 
the “industrialist” outlook or mentality required by a modern enterprise. For example, 
it is said that an industrial concern should emphasize long-range plans rather than a 
quick profit as obtained, for instance, by short-term speculation in inventory or other 
assets. Some Chinese traditions, such as nepotism, frequently have been mentioned as 
contributing to the inefficiency of management of the Chinese firms. 

Although these charges may be true, they remain to be substantiated. It is 
probably true that the capital of foreign concerns in almost every field was usually 
larger than that of their Chinese counterparts. How much larger is the question. In 
the cotton textile industry, the capital in Japanese firms was perhaps, on an average, 
twice as large as in the Chinese ones in 1930, according to a study based on a some- 
what limited sample insofar as the Japanese concerns are concerned.‘ The differential 
may have been greater in mining, shipbuilding, the manufacturing of cigarettes, or in 
the soap industry, but the point remains that the foreign concerns in China were never 
as large in concentration of economic power as in many economically advanced coun- 
tries. It would be difficult to find any of these firms in China that could account for a 
substantial portion (say 20 per cent) of the total production of their industries. Many 
of the foreign enterprises in China were founded by the foreign merchants in China’s 
external trade whose capital was generally quite limited and who were very cautious 
in diverting their capital from trading into other investment. For example, when Ed- 
ward Cunningham of Russell and Company saw a profitable opportunity in shipping 
along the Yangtze River and the eastern coast, he could not convince his company to 
undertake the new adventure. Finally he had to seek capital from the Chinese and 
other foreign merchants residing in China to establish the Shanghai Steam Naviga- 
tion Company in 1862.° 

More important than the comparison of capital is the question of whether larger 
capital was equivalent to more efficiency. Although it was generally true that capital 
per worker in the foreign concerns was larger than in Chinese concerns, this did not 
necessarily mean lower cost or higher profit per unit of output if labor was relatively 
cheap. China developed primarily light industries where the problem of capital in- 
divisibility was not severe and the degree of substitutibility of labor for capital was 
quite high without great loss to internal economies. The average size, as well as the 
capital-labor ratio, of British cotton mills in China was greater than that of the Jap- 
anese firms in China, but there is no evidence to suggest that the former exceeded the 
latter in terms of efficiency, profit rate, or growth rate. 

Statistics on unit cost of production and profit rates for both foreign and Chinese 
enterprises are extremely scarce. For one thing, few of such firms would be willing to 
make their detailed financial statements available to the public. Moreover, in cases 
where statements are available, there is still the question of comparability. The ac- 





*H. D. Fong (Fang Hsien-t‘ing), Chung-kuo chi mien-fang-chih-yeh [The Chinese Cotton Textile 


Industry] (Shanghai, 1934). 
5 The forthcoming book by Liu Kwang-ching, Anglo-American Steamship Rivalry in China, 1862-1874. 
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counting practices of most of the Chinese concerns is so much at variance with that 
of the foreign enterprises that a simple comparison of the published results would be 
extremely misleading, if not entirely useless.® 

Frequently cited evidence regarding the relative efficiency of foreign and Chinese 
manufacturing enterprises in China is with respect to the cost of production of cotton 
yarns. As shown in Table 1, the reported data reveal that the unit cost of production 
of the Chinese mills was as high as 214 per cent of that of their Japanese competitors. 


Taste 1—Cost or Propuction PER BALE or Cotton Yarns (20 Counts) oF THE 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE CoTron MILts 1n Cuina (CHINESE $) 
(circa 1936) 








Manufacturing Costs: Chinese Mills Japanese Mills 


Wages 10.50 5.80 
Power 5.50 
Repairs (machine) 1.80 
Maintenance .40 
Other Materials 1.70 
Packing 1.50 
Salaries 1.20 
Sundry 1.50 
Insurance (employees) .20 


Total 


Operating Costs: 
Transportation .20 
Operation 2.50 
Taxes and Interest 15.00 
Insurance .20 
Sundry 1.50 
Total 19.40 5.50 
Total Costs: 43.70 20.40 


The data were reported by Ku Cheng-k‘ang in Fang-chih chou-kan [Textiles Weekly], Vol. V, #15, 
as cited in Chin Kuo-pao, Chung-kuo mien-yeh wen-ti [The Cotton Industry of China] (Shanghai, 1936), 
pp. 74, 75; also in Yen Chung-p‘ing, Chung-kuo mien-fang-chih shih-kao [A Draft History of Chinese 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving] (Peking, 1955), p. 217. 

No date is given for the data; presumably they refer to the early 1930’s. 





The evidence given in Table 1 is far from conclusive. It is not known how many 
firms were covered and whether the firms covered were representative. Secondly, the 
costs included are not complete, with the two most important items not included—the 





6 Recently a great effort has been made by scholars in the Chinese mainland to calculate the rates of 
profit for both the Chinese and foreign enterprises in pre-1937 China. But great care should be exercised 
in interpreting these rates. For example, the rate of profit of the Shanghai Gas Company has been given 
to be 23.4 per cent in 1879 (see Sun Yu-tang, ed., Chung-kuo chin-tai kung-yeh-shih tzu-lao [Source 
Materials on the Modern Industrial History of China, 1840-1895] 2 vols., (Peking, 1957), I, 181). But if 
depreciation is considered as expense, as it should be, and total net worth (instead of paid-up capital) is used 
as the denominator, the profit rate is only 13 per cent. (For the financial statements of this firm in 1879, 
see North China Herald, April 1, 1880, p. 290.) : 
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cost of raw materials and depreciation. The cost of raw materials of both the Japanese 
and Chinese firms is not known, but the depreciation cost must have been substantially 
higher in the Japanese firms because of their high capital-worker ratio. (The higher 
labor cost in the Chinese firms apparently reflects the more intensive use of labor per 
unit of output.) Thirdly, it is not correct in comparing efficiency to include interest 
charges in cost of production. Interest charges are, according to modern accounting 
theory, a reward to the creditors of the firm just as profit is a reward to the owners. 
It is a device to allocate income, rather than a cost of production. 

Thus, if allowance is made for the cost of raw materials (which usually figured as 
much as 70 or 80 per cent of total cost of production), the cost of depreciation and the 
interest charges which undoubtedly account for the largest part of the taxes and in- 
terest category in Table 1, one wonders whether there was any significant difference in 
total cost per unit between the Japanese and the Chinese cotton mills. 

On the matter of interest charges, it does not hold true that the Chinese firms were 
unable to borrow because of their low credit standing. It is well known that a number 
of Chinese mines borrowed heavily from Japanese sources, so heavily as to pass over 
the power of control to the creditors. Some Chinese cotton mills also borrowed a great 
deal from foreign, especially Japanese, banks in China. In addition to foreign sources, 
the Chinese concerns also had access to the Chinese sources, especially to the native 
banks in the early days and to modern banks in the 1930’s. It is still a matter of re- 
search as to the extent to which the Chinese enterprises relied upon borrowed funds. 
It is estimated that in the 1930’s the borrowed funds were perhaps as much as or even 
more than capital for many of the Chinese cotton mills. 

The cost of borrowing of the Chinese firms appeared to be high, in most cases, 
perhaps eight to twelve per cent a year. The question is, however, to what extent and 
at what interest rates did the foreign enterprises borrow? As with Chinese firms, no 
comprehensive picture can be given for the foreign firms as a whole. Although it has 
been suggested that the Japanese cotton firms could borrow at an interest rate as low 
as three per cent a year in the 1930's, this cannot have been generally true, for it is 
also known that some foreign firms had to pay as high as eight to twelve per cent a 
year. To assess fully the relative burden of borrowing assumed by both the foreign 
and Chinese firms, a comparative study of a number of these firms is required. In 
order to be comparable, the period covered, the purpose of borrowing, and the credit 
standing of the firms all have to be considered. In the absence of such a study, it is 
dangerous to conclude that the Chinese firms were always in a most unfavorable 
position with regard to the ability to borrow and the terms at which they borrowed. 

In efficiency and production costs, not all factors were in favor of the foreign firms. 
The fact that the foreign firms for a long period had to rely extensively upon the 
expensive compradore system suggests how important and useful local knowledge and 
connections were to the success of a business. The foreign firms not only had to pay 
a high salary to attract foreigners to work and stay in China, they even had to pay a 
higher salary and wage scale to the Chinese employees. The high scale could not 
entirely be justified on the grounds of high productivity. A certain differential ap- 
peared necessary to overcome the nationalistic and racial feelings among the Chinese 
employees—a point which will be discussed. 

Furthermore, because of legal restrictions, living accommodations, and banking 
facilities available in the treaty ports, foreign firms (excepting mining and railways) 
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were confined to these ports; hence they could not take other locations. For instance, 
the success of the Ta Tung Cotton Mill in Nantung was believed to have been its 
proximity to the raw materials and to the market of its final products. In the period 
1932-1936, when there were adverse business conditions, Chinese cotton mills tended 
to move away from such coastal textile centers as Shanghai, Tientsin, and Tsingtao 
and go into the interior cities. It is questionable whether the overall unit cost was 
lower in the interior than in the coastal centers, but the movement itself indicated a 
certain degree of freedom in location available to the Chinese firms.” 


Reinvestment Policy 


Another frequently mentioned factor responsible for the supposed failure of the 
Chinese firms in the struggle against their foreign “oppressors” is that the Chinese 
firms emphasized immediate dividends with little profits reinvested for the purpose 
of growth, whereas the foreign-owned enterprises plowed much of their profits back 
into their businesses. There appears to be little doubt that the foreign firms in China 
in general had a high rate of reinvestment;® and undoubtedly reinvestment had con- 
tributed much to their growth. But a high reinvestment ratio is not necessarily incom- 
patible with large dividends. As a matter of fact, the available evidence, though scat- 
tered and limited, seems to suggest that the dividend rates (dividends as a percentage 
of paid-up capital) run quite high, perhaps ten to twelve per cent in most cases.° 

The dividend rates of the Chinese firms did not seem to be much higher, if at all, 
than those of the foreign concerns, insofar as available evidence indicates. As for the 
reinvestment ratio of the Chinese firms, little is known. One can always cite cases 
where the reinvestment ratio was zero, just as he can cite cases where the ratio was ex- 
tremely high, such as the Ta-Sheng Cotton Mill (1899-1913), the Nanyang Brothers 
Tobacco Company (1911-1926), or the Shen-Hsin Cotton Mill (1915-1936). 

A most frequently condemned practice of the Chinese firms is that of giving a 
certain amount of dividend to the stockholders in the name of interest on capital, re- 
gardless of whether there was any profit made, or even whether there was any balance 
in what a modern accountant calls the earned surplus account. Doubtless, such a prac- 
tice was unhealthy from the viewpoint of reinvestment or growth of the individual 
firms. But, taking the industrial sector of the country as a whole, even such a practice 
may not have been entirely harmful. One always has to remember that in the early 
stage of economic development it is always a difficult task to change people’s habits in 
the disposition of savings. Traditionally, they would employ their savings in such 





7In the matter of efficiency, insofar as available evidence permits, the only field where we may have 
reasonable confidence in stating that foreign concerns were more profitable than their Chinese counterparts 
was the field of railway transportation. Calculations based on the official statistics of the Chinese Na- 
tional Railways show that the ratio of net profit to the cost of roads and equipment, the largest asset item 
of the railways, averaged only 3.3 per cent for the period 1917 to 1936, and the ratio of net operating 
revenue to the cost of road and equipment averaged 7.4 per cent for the years from 1915 to 1936. These 
rates may be compared with the profit made by the railways of the Japanese-controlled South Manchuria 
Railway which averaged 25.5 per cent of the capital investment for the period 1907-1937. The calculations 
are based on: China Ministry of Railways, Statistics of Chinese National Railways, various years; Report on 
Progress in Manchuria, various years, prepared by the South Manchuria Railway Company. 

8 For the rate of reinvestment, see the author’s forthcoming article, cited above. 

9 See Sun Yu-tang, ed., op. cit., 1, 248; Wang Ching-yu, ed., Chung-kuo chin-tai kung-yeh-shih tzu-lao 
[Source Materials on the Modern Industrial History of China, 1895-1914] (Peking, 1957), I, 355, 357, and 
372; also Chen Ch‘en, Yao Lo, and Pang Hsien-chih, ed., Chung-kuo chin-tai kung-yeh-shih tzu-lao 
[Source Materials on the Modern Industrial History of China, 1914-1949] (Peking, 1958), pp. 854-935. 
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fields as land ownership, usury, and commerce, and usually they could reap a good 
return in these fields. When new opportunities are available to them in the industrial 
sector it is only natural that they are skeptical about the new adventures and demand 
a guaranty against minimum returns. The Chinese case was no exception. There were 
cases where some wealthy Chinese returned to their traditional fields of “investment” 
after some not-too-successful years in industry. Thus, the interest-on-capital (called 
kuan-hsi) arrangement seemed to be a matter of necessity, a device to attract capital 
which otherwise would not have gone into industry. 


Taxes, Levies, and Official Exactions 


The contention that the Chinese-owned enterprises were burdened with more 
taxes, local levies, and official exactions than their foreign competitors in China is a 
familiar one. But here again the question is: how severe was the burden? Consider 
the matter of taxes. By the Treaty of Shimonoseiki of 1895, all articles manufactured 
in China by Japanese (and, by virtue of the most-favored-nation clause, the nationals 
of all Treaty powers) were to be regarded, taxwise, as imports, which could be sold 
everywhere in China after the payment of a five per cent import duty (ad valorem) 
and another 2.5 per cent as transit dues. They would not be burdened with all the 
internal levies, especially the likin, a very burdensome and troublesome tax. In 1896 
Japan further secured from the Chinese government the “national treatment” of taxes 
for her nationals in China.’° 

A word needs to be mentioned here about the likin, introduced in 1853 by the 
Chinese government to increase revenue to suppress the Taiping rebellion."* Likin was 
a tax imposed on goods in transit by land or by water from one province to another 
or from one district to another within the same province. Although the amount col- 


lected varied from place to place and from time to time, generally it was three per cent 
at the departure station and two per cent at each inspection station. The amount col- 
lected within a province, however, was usually arranged so as not to exceed ten per 
cent, but when goods were transported through several provinces it might reach from 


15 to 20 per cent.” 


In an effort to encourage Chinese-owned modern enterprises, in 1882 Li Hung- 
chang proposed that all cotton goods produced by Chinese factories be exempt from 
likin.* The exemption from likin was later extended to virtually all other factory- 
made articles. Thus, insofar as the kikin burden on the final product was concerned, 
there did not seem to be any preferential treatment accorded to foreign-owned enter- 
prises. 

It is misleading, of course, to compare the level of taxes on the final products only. 
Inasmuch as there was no exemption of likin for raw materials or articles which were 
not factory-produced, the Chinese-owned firms would be placed in a disadvantageous 
position because they used more of such material as input than foreign-owned enter- 
prises using more imported material, such as cotton in the textile industry. 

In the field of mining the story is indeed complicated, but available evidence 





10 That is, the Japanese nationals should not be treated less favorably than the Chinese regarding taxes 
on machine-made articles. 

11 The best treatment on likin is provided by Lo Yu-tung, Chung-kuo li-chin shih [The History of 
Likin in China] (Shanghai, 1936). 

12 China Year Book, 1925, pp. 777, 778. 

18 This was not carried out until 1891. See Teng Ssu-yu and J. K. Fairbank, op, cit., p. 111. 
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strongly suggests that there was equal taxation of both foreign and Chinese concerns. 
The Chinese mining regulations underwent a number of changes from 1898 to 1930. 
Regarding the tax rates, the 1898 regulations defined the major principles, with re- 
visions made in 1899, 1902, 1904, 1908, 1914, and 1930.'* There were three basic taxes: 
a nominal tax based on the size of the mining area, a tax on output, and a tax on profit. 
Tax rates on output varied for different minerals, but for iron and especially for coal, 
which were primarily foreign investments, the tax rate was five per cent in the regu- 
lations from 1898 to 1908. The rate dropped to 1.5 per cent in 1914 and increased to 
two per cent in 1930. As for the tax on profit, with the exception of the 1904, 1914, and 
1930 regulations eliminating this tax altogether, the rate was 25 per cent of net profit, 
derived by deducting certain items from total profit—items like interest and amortiza- 
tion on capital. 

Whether these rates were high or low is of no great concern in this study. What is 
significant is that these rates were required of all mining firms in China whether 
they were entirely Chinese-owned or Sino-foreign-owned (Completely foreign-owned 
mines were not permitted in all these regulations, except for the 1902 revision.) There 
were Sino-foreign mines which were founded in China conforming with none of the 
mining regulations through special negotiations with the Chinese government, but 
the tax terms were similar to those provided in the mining regulations.” 

How far the Sino-foreign mines carried out their obligations required by law or 
agreements is the remaining question. While a number of case studies are still needed 
before any conclusion can be drawn, it seems clear, however, that in cases where 
the legal obligations were not met by these firms, the Chinese government showed 
no lack of effort in harrying these firms until a settlement was reached. The experi- 
ences of the Peking Syndicate and the Kaiping Mines are cases in point." 

Doubtless the matter of taxation was a source of dispute between the Chinese gov- 
ernment and foreign firms in China, especially when new taxes were introduced. In 
1915 a proposed tax on cigarettes could not be carried out by the Chinese government 
because of opposition of the foreign firms in China. Not until after 1921 when an 
agreement was reached with the foreign concerns could this tax be effected." 

In the 1930's, the problem of taxes became less of a source of conflict between 
foreign firms and the Chinese government. However, new complications arose when 





14 For the texts of the regulations see the following: for 1898 and 1902, Sung Cheng-chih, ed., Huang- 
ch'ao chang-ku hui-pien [A Compilation of Important Events of the Ch'ing Dynasty], section on Foreign 
Affairs, XXIV, 41-44, 64-67; for 1904, Tsou-ting kuang-wu chang-cheng [Mining Regulations, 1904]; 
for 1903, Ta-ching fa-kui ta-ch‘uan [Complete Laws and Ordinances of the Ch'ing Dynasty, 1901-1910], 
section on industries, Il; for 1914, Fa-ling ta-chuan [Complete Laws and Ordinances of the Republic of 
China] (Shanghai, 1924); and for 1930, Tsui-hsin kuo-min cheng-fu fa-ling ta-ch'uan [Newest Compre- 
hensive Compendium of Laws and Ordinances of the National Government] (Shanghai, 1932). 

For the English translations of the mining regulations of various years, see: for 1898, 1899, and 1902; 
W. W. Rockhill, Treaties and Conventions with or Concerning China and Korea, 1894-1904 (Washington, 
1904), pp. 338-344, 373, and 380-382. (Rockhill omits a few key words with regard to the tax on “net 
profit” which was to be computed after a deduction for interest and amortization on capital.) For 1904, 
E. T. Williams, Recent Chinese Legislation Relating to Commercial Railway and Mining Enterprises (Shang- 
hai, 1904), pp. 79-101; for 1914, China Year Book, 1921-1922, pp. 181-192. 

15 The terms of some agreements or contracts may be found in Rockhill, op. cit.; John V. A. MacMur- 
ray, Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning China, 1894-1919 (New York, 1921). 
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a number of commodity taxes were introduced by the Chinese government to replace 
the likin, formally abolished in 1930. It has been argued that these new taxes were very 
favorable to foreign-owned firms. Take the tax on cotton yarns, for instance. It is cal- 
culated that the tax rate (tax as a percentage of market price) was six per cent on 
cotton yarns of ten counts, 5.1 per cent on yarns of 16 counts, 4.9 per cent on yarns of 
20 counts, 5.4 per cent on yarns of 32 counts, and 4.5 per cent on yarns of 42 counts.’® 
These rates have been taken to be unfavorable to the Chinese firms because the latter 
primarily produced coarse yarns (below 20 counts). 

The same may be said of the tax on cigarettes. It is estimated that from 1934 to 
1937 the tax rate on highest quality cigarettes was 16 per cent, while it was 40 per cent 
on “middle-class” cigarettes and 58 per cent on cigarettes of the lowest grade.’® While 
the calculations of these rates might be questioned because of the difference in method 
of selecting market price, clearly the tax rates were higher on the lower quality ciga- 
rettes. Inasmuch as the Chinese firms were primarily engaged in the production of 
these low-grade cigarettes, it has been held that they were put in a disadvantageous 
position. 

The Chinese firms disliked these differential rates, as their complaints and pro- 
tests revealed. But whether these differential rates were proportional to the actual 
burden assumed by the cigarette producers is quite a different matter. It is, of course, a 
matter of price elasticity of demand and supply. If the elasticity of demand for ciga- 
rettes was low, the producers would have been able to shift a large proportion of the 
tax to the consumer in the form of a higher price. Or, if the supply of the inputs had 
a low elasticity, the producers would have found it possible to shift some of the tax 
to the factors of production. In the absence of any accurate information on these elas- 
ticities, it does not seem possible to ascertain the portion of the tax burden which had 
to be assumed by the Chinese producers. 

This sketch suggests that up to the 1930’s there was no great discrepancy in taxes 
on Chinese-owned and foreign-owned enterprises. Even if there had been any, the 
consequences could not have been very great. It is to be remembered that the taxes 
on factory-type products had been very few and that the tax rates were very modest. 
It was only in the 1930’s that a number of new taxes were introduced with high tax 
rates. 

But the formal taxes were only a part of the story. It is commonly believed that 
what really handicapped the Chinese enterprises were not these formal taxes but the 
surtaxes or other levies collected by the local governments or warlords. Above all, the 
exactions and abuses by the Chinese officials were a constant burden to business con- 
cerns. It is believed, though rarely documented, that these local levies and official ex- 
actions ran into gigantic proportions, especially when there was internal disorder or 
during civil wars, which were frequent in the modern history of China. Foreign 
firms were immune from this heavy burden. 

All this speculation may be true, but should not be exaggerated. In the first place, 
most of the Chinese-owned modern enterprises were situated in treaty ports where 
influence of local officials and warlords was at a minimum. Second, the large Chinese 
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firms were usually either owned or backed by influential Chinese officials. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that they were easily subject to severe official abuses or exactions. 
Even when official exactions were large, the economic consequences might not 
have been entirely negative. Obviously such exactions were illegal and immoral; 
moreover, they were harmful to those firms abused. But to the extent that these dis- 
honest officials invested their funds in modern enterprises, their abuse of power, how- 
ever unjustified legally and morally, would not be entirely harmful insofar as the de- 
velopment of the modern sector of the Chinese economy was concerned.” 


Nationalism, Boycotts, and the “Buy-Chinese” Appeal 


Economic contact between China and the West in the modern era, was im- 
posed upon her by the West. The Chinese regarded it as intolerably humiliat- 
ing. The extraterritorial rights, the Treaty tariff, the concessions, the leased areas, the 
right to navigate inland waters, the stationing of foreign troops, the sphere of interest, 
not to mention the cessation of Chinese territories and the huge indemnities, were all 
regarded by the Chinese as a scheme to control or exploit China. Only after repeated 
military defeats were these rights granted to the West. For a people which had pos- 
sessed for centuries a feeling of cultural superiority, it was only natural that the Chi- 
nese would do everything possible to counteract foreign penetration, be it military, 
economic, or otherwise. Thus, the Chinese government tried in the 1860’s and 1870's 
to develop the manufacture of ammunition and weapons, hoping that China could 
become strong enough to drive out the foreigners. This failing, Chinese statesmen 
began to adopt economic measures to counterbalance foreign economic penetration. 
Modern industries were founded under the arrangement of kuan-tu shang-pan (“gov- 
ernment supervision and merchant management”). Likin was exempted from the 
machine-made articles. Patents were assured and certain official ranks and titles were 
awarded to the inventor and entrepreneur. Even a certain amount of dividends were 
guaranteed by the government to the stockholders of certain industrial corporations. 
In some cases, though infrequently, a special subsidy was given to certain Chinese 
firms. The China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company was one subsidized; for a 
number of years it shipped rice for the Chinese government at a freight rate twice as 
high as the market rate. In later years, government subsidy was also given to other 
Chinese shipping concerns?" 

However effective all these measures were, there should be no doubt that the gov- 
ernment tried to develop the Chinese-owned enterprises to cut down foreign economic 
influence in China.?* 

In such an anti-foreign atmosphere, naturally the Chinese government and the 
Chinese public tried to encourage the consumption of articles and commodities pro- 
duced by Chinese firms. The Wuhan Industrial Exposition was held in 1909; in 1910 
the famous Nanyang Industrial Exposition was held in Nanking exhibiting articles 
gathered from different parts of the country. It is difficult to assess the extent of public 
response to the “buy-Chinese” appeal. Judging from the widespread anti-foreign senti- 





20 A calculation on the percentage distribution of capital of the modern enterprises founded in the 
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among all investors. 

21 Chiao-t'ung-shih [History of Communications]. Compiled by the Ministries of Communications and 
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ment among the Chinese public (as witnessed by the furious and exciting “recovering 
economic interests” movement after 1898 and in the 1900’s), it must have achieved 
some results. 

Since the turn of the century the “buy-Chinese” sentiment has become even more 
intensified as the boycott technique was more frequently used than before. The first 
large-scale Chinese boycott was directed against the United States in 1905. There was a 
dispute between China and the United States over the American immigration policy 
and abuse of the Chinese. Thereafter, a number of boycotts were carried out against 
Japan and Great Britain rather than the United States, with Japan being the main 
target. Japan was boycotted in 1908, 1909, 1915, 1919-1921, 1923, 1925-1926, 1927, 
1928-29 and 1931-32; Great Britain was boycotted in 1909, 1925-26 and 1927. 

A very careful study of the economic effects of the Chinese boycotts has been made 
by C. F. Remer. He concludes that a Chinese boycott, if it persisted through a year 
and reached all parts of China, would reduce imports from the boycotted country into 
Northern China by about ten per cent and into Central and Southern China by from 
25 to 4o per cent.”* The decrease of imports from the boycotted country did not mean a 
corresponding increase of demand for the Chinese products; imports from non-boy- 
cotted countries usually went up. 

Boycotts were not only directed against imports. Affected as well were the goods 
produced in China by the nationals of the boycotted country. Remer reports that the 
Japanese cotton mills in China had a large amount of unsold or undeliverable goods 
at the end of 1931, and even had to close for some months in 1932 when a boycott 
against Japan was at its peak. Japanese shipping in Chinese waters was also affected by 
the boycotts. According to Remer, Japanese shipping companies in China operated 
at a loss through the entire 1931 boycott.” 

A recent case study of the Nanyang Brothers Tobacco Company also illustrates 
how this firm took advantage of the “buy-Chinese” sentiment in its struggle against 
the powerful British-American Tobacco Company.” In fact, during the boycott wave 
against the United States in 1905 Nanyang Brothers, among others, was established 
in Hongkong. The 1912 revolution aroused so much enthusiasm for the “New China” 
among the overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia that the company made tremendous 
progress in expanding its market there. In 1915 it was formally registered with the 
Chinese government for the avowed purpose of resisting foreign products in order to 
minimize the drain of Chinese wealth into foreign hands. This slogan proved very 
successful. Its sale in Kwangchou, Tientsin, Hankow, and Shanghai soared high in 
1915 and 1916 in a prevailing anti-foreign, especially anti-Japanese, atmosphere. 

The nationalistic appeal of the Nanyang products must have troubled its chief 
competitor, the British-American Tobacco Company. In 1919, when a Chinese boycott 
was directed against Japan, the British-American Tobacco Company launched a 
vigorous campaign accusing the Nanyang Brothers of associating with Japanese in- 
terests. But Nanyang emerged from the battle even stronger than before, reaffirming 
its announced role of recovering China’s economic interests from foreign exploitation. 
In later years, whenever a foreign country was boycotted, the company always ex- 
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ploited the “buy-Chinese” sentiment. Sales not only rose on these occasions, but more 
branch factories were built to meet the increased demand. 

Nanyang was not alone in exploiting the “buy-Chinese” movement. Whenever 
there was a serious boycott, new companies were founded by the Chinese in the ciga- 
rette industry. In the years from 1925 to 1931 when boycotts were repeatedly directed 
against Japan and Great Britain, no less than 145 cigarette firms were established 
by the Chinese.?¢ 

The Chinese firms benefited from nationalism not only in the sale of their prod- 
ucts, but in labor-management relations as well. It is estimated that foreign firms, 
especially Japanese and British firms, had far more frequent labor disputes than Chi- 
nese firms. Doubtless nationalism accounted largely for the difference. From 1918 to 
1933 there were no less than 45 labor disputes to be resolved by the Japanese textile 
firm in Shanghai, the Naigai-Wato Kaisha, which topped all other firms in the fre- 
quency of labor disputes. For the Chinese Electricity Company, also in Shanghai and 
having the most labor disputes among the Chinese firms, the number of labor disputes 
from 1918 to 1933 was only 12. It is estimated that among the 19 large enterprises 
in Shanghai, both foreign and Chinese, which most frequently disputed with labor, 
more than 75 per cent of the disputes during the 1918 to 1933 period occurred in the 
foreign-owned enterprises, with the Japanese firms leading the list.?” 


Specialization and the Division of the Market 


We have gone a long way in identifying the factors which made it possible for 
the Chinese-owned modern enterprises to coexist with their foreign counterparts in 
China. There is still another factor, however, which merits our attention. Might it not 
be that the Chinese firms were actually not in any severe competition with the foreign 
enterprises in China? 

Take the cotton indusry, for instance. There is little doubt that the Chinese and 
the foreign cotton mills in China had a fair degree of division of labor, with the 
Chinese being mainly occupied with the production of coarse yarns or cloth. Table 2 
clearly shows that the percentage share of the Chinese firms declines as the yarns get 
finer. The same is true with regard to cloth; that is, the Chinese mills had a greater 
share in the sale of the coarse cloth than in the finer cloth. Mention has already been 
made of the cigarette industry where the Chinese firms were primarily engaged 
in the production of cheaper products. It may be assumed that this was also true of a 
number of other manufactures. 

The reason the Chinese firms were primarily engaged in the production of articles 
of a lower quality need not concern us here. The important fact is that the consumers 
of the coarse products were primarily those residing in the rural sector while the con- 
sumers of the finer products were basically the well-to-do urban residents. Their tastes 
were at great variance. Consequently the finer and the coarser products were not close 
substitutes and had separate markets. It may be true that Chinese firms could not 
compete effectively with their foreign counterparts in the field of finer products 
for lack of technical knowledge or for other reasons, but apparently they had either an 
absolute or a comparative advantage in exploiting the market for the rural population 
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or the urban poor. The low cross-elasticity of demand for the coarse and the finer 
products certainly eliminated a great deal of competition between Chinese and foreign 
enterprises. 


Taste 2—PERCENTAGE SHARE OF THE CHINESE-OwNnED CotTon MILLs IN THE 
Toray Sates or Cotron Yarns In Curna, 1935-1936 








Counts Percentage 
Less than 10 97 
10-13 95 
13-17 77 
17-23 62 
23-35 39 
35-42 21 
42 and above 13 





Source: Yen Chung-p‘ing, Chung-kuo mein-fang-chih shih-kao, p. 216. 


An examination of other industries gives a similar conclusion. In the field of 
mining, Chinese-owned and foreign-controlled mines were often not in the same lo- 
calities, and because of the high transportation cost, a great deal of competition was 
eliminated. In shipping it is known that the largest Chinese shipping concern, the 
China Merchants’ Navigation Company, had for years an agreement with its principal 
foreign competitors in China with respect to freight rates, thus eliminating price 
competition.** The foreign banks in China primarily financed international transac- 
tions, while the Chinese banks dealt with domestic business. In the handling of ex- 
ternal trade the Chinese trading firms confined themselves primarily to trade between 
China and Southeast Asia where the overseas Chinese were economically predominant. 
Thus in many areas competition between the foreign and the Chinese enterprises 
was quite limited. It would seem that this factor alone should account to a large de- 
gree for the apparent coexistence between the Chinese and foreign concerns in China. 


Conclusions 


From our analysis it may be concluded that the oppression argument, a constant 
theme in the literature on the effects of foreign economic intrusion in China, is on very 
shaky ground indeed. It suffers both from a lack of a vigorous theoretical demonstra- 
tion and a comprehensive factual support. The available evidence indicates that the 
Chinese-owned enterprises as a group were able to grow as fast as their foreign counter- 
parts in China. Their share in the modern sector of the economy remained remarkably 
stable in the long run. 

We have tried to offer certain explanations for the fact that Chinese-owned con- 
cerns were able to accomplish what they did. First, we have suggested that the ad- 
vantages which are believed to have been enjoyed by the foreign firms in China seem 
to have been exaggerated. Secondly, we have suggested that there were favorable 
factors of which the Chinese firms alone could take advantage. Thirdly, we have sug- 
gested that there seemed to be a distinct division of labor and market between the 
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Chinese and foreign firms. Such a division of the market eliminated a great deal of 
the keen competition between these firms. 

It should be remembered that we have offered these explanations as no more than 
tentative hypotheses; it cannot be claimed that these hypotheses have been fully veri- 
fied. However, the evidence we have presented strongly suggests that when further 
research is done, our contentions will be substantiated. Research along these lines will 
certainly be necessary, not only for the subject under discussion here, but also for an 
understanding of the complexities of the Chinese economy in the modern era. 

One wonders how it is possible that anything as important as the oppression thesis 
can have been regarded as true for so long with so little evidence presented. Has the 
oppression argument simply been taken for granted? But if so, why? Indeed, this is 
a problem beyond the competence of an economist to answer. Have foreign trade and 
investment been identified with their whole environment—an environment common 
to all the foreign political and military intrusions? When these intrusions have been 
regarded, and rightly so, by the Chinese as most arrogant and humiliating, it follows 
that the economic intrusion, often regarded as a symbol of, or the purpose of, military 
and political intrusions, will be condemned as well. One has good ground to argue that 
it was the “imperialistic”? manner in which foreign investment took place in China 
rather than the merits or demerits inherent in foreign investment per se that provoked 
the constant efforts on the part of the Chinese government and the public in their 
resistance to the penetration of foreign economic influence. This apparent insepar- 
ability in the Chinese mind between trade and investment and the whole political en- 
vironment in which they occurred should certainly be a point to ponder for all those 
who believe that the flow of international capital, especially American capital, should 


be promoted today to speed up the development of the so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 





Japan’s Indecision During the Boxer 
Disturbances 


I. H. NISH 


- ACTIONS during the Boxer crisis which resulted in the siege of the 

foreign legations in Peking from June 20 to August 14, 1900, are the subject of 
debate among historians. Some argue that Japan’s actions were “generally sound in 
dealing with the difficult international circumstances of the time; considering Japan’s 
mission today as a bridge between east and west, they may be regarded as a historical 
fact of which the Japanese can be very proud.”* Those who take this view would 
claim that Japan tried to balance her sympathy with China with her responsibilities 
to the powers and that she generally succeeded. On the other hand, others hold that 
while “Japan played a singularly conscientious role in the allied relief expedition to 
Peking to rescue the legation staffs in the summer of 1900, . . . the Tokyo cabinet 
was certainly not indifferent to its opportunities.”* They would argue that, while 
Japan did not acquire territory in China during the Boxer disturbances, she thought 
of doing so and took steps to that end. The published archives of the Japanese ministry 
of foreign affairs show the extent to which she acted in line with the expansive temper 
of the powers in China at the time.? This paper will consider the projects which were 
undertaken by the Japanese, the motives for them, and the reasons why they were not 
followed through. 

Though the Boxer movement in China was largely anti-western and anti-Christian 
and therefore was not aimed against the Japanese, Japan’s legation in Peking was 
affected along with the others, and one of its senior staff was killed by the Chinese. 
Japan, in the early stages, sent a small force to join the allied expedition hurriedly 
assembled under Admiral Seymour which advanced from the coast to defend the 
Peking legations. This force failed and a larger expedition was needed. The war 
minister, General Katsura, recommended to the prime minister, Marshal Yamagata, 
that “for diplomatic reasons the best policy for our country will be to avoid sending 
a large force on its own and to await a request for support from the powers.”* It was 
only after strong persuasion from Britain that they finally agreed to send 8000 men— 
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a force much larger than those of the other powers taking part. With these reinforce- 
ments, the allied expedition broke through and relieved Peking on August 14. 
Katsura, realising the suspicion that the Japanese army would attract if such a large 
force stayed on after the object of the mission was achieved, recommended that the 
greater part be withdrawn immediately since “it would be a tragedy to set one foot 
wrong at the very last moment.”® Thus the bulk of the Japanese force, which had 
been exemplary in its discipline throughout the expedition, returned to Hiroshima in 
October. 

The Japanese also tried to avoid giving offence over the appointment of a com- 
mander-in-chief for the allied force in north China. When the German suggestion 
that Field-Marshal Waldersee be appointed was generally supported in Europe, the 
Yamagata cabinet raised no objection. It thereby incurred the disapproval of influential 
statesmen like It6 Hirobumi on the ground that Japan, having sent the largest force, 
might reasonably have expected that one of her generals would have been considered 
for the post.” In this and other instances the Japanese leaders did not thrust their views 
forward at the risk of antagonising the powers; and Japan’s restraint during the crisis 
met with favourable comment from foreign observers, whether journalists or diplo- 
mats. 

Some of the motives underlying Japan’s conduct are set out in a memorandum in 
which the prime minister, Yamagata, analyses the various alternatives open to Japan 
in the aftermath of the “North China incident.” Among Japan’s “individual tasks” in 
China (as distinct from those shared with the other powers), he differentiates between 
“southern projects” and “northern projects.” Japan’s long-term objectives in the south 
are to obtain confirmation of her non-alienation agreement over Fukien province and 
to add to her sphere of influence Chekiang, the province to the north of Fukien. “By 
this means we can in future build up opposite Taiwan special strength which will 
serve in time of peace as the focus for trade and industry within China. Thus we can 
hold in our grasp the ‘throat of the Far East’® and keep in check any intrusion by an 
enemy.” Her objectives in the north are to improve her position in south Korea, to 
expand her sphere of influence into north Korea, and to prevent Russia from infil- 
trating from Manchuria into Korea. Yamagata accepts these as objectives in the north 
and the south, but seems doubtful which should take precedence. He evidently thinks 
that, while the powers have their hands full in north China, Japan has time on her 
side and can proceed cautiously to realise her various projects. 

The “southern project” was the first to attract attention. Japan had received Taiwan 
as the reward of victory in the Sino-Japanese war. Her administrators found that 
Taiwan and Fukien, the Chinese province opposite, were closely linked commercially 
and politically and they believed that the main obstacles to maintaining order in the 
island were the anti-Japanese secret societies whose headquarters and places of refuge 
were in China and which operated mainly from Amoy, the leading commercial centre 
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of Fukien. In 1898, Japan had unobstrusively and without objection from any of the 
powers secured from China a promise not to alienate Fukien province to any other 
power.’® The Japanese then asked for railway rights in what was virtually their new 
sphere of influence. However, they could only extract a verbal promise that, if external 
aid was sought in the future, Japan would be the first to be approached."* Early in 
1900, Aoki, the foreign minister in the Yamagata ministry (November 1898-September 
1900), asked the cabinet to sanction a demand to China for rights of railway con- 
struction in Fukien province and in the adjacent provinces of Chekiang and Kiangsi.’* 
The cabinet approved a draft treaty on the lines of that which Germany had presented 
to China for the laying of railways in Shantung. The demand was presented to the 
Tsungli Yamen on June 5 and met with a prompt refusal.* 

The Chinese court’s resistance to demands of this kind was fortified by the anti- 
foreign attitude of the Boxers. Even before the Japanese demands were presented, the 
foreign ministers in Peking had called up extra guards to defend the legations, and 
on June 4 a station on the line between Peking and Tientsin had been destroyed by 
the Boxers in an attempt to stop the guards’ advance. The Chinese court under the in- 
fluence of the Empress Dowager was tending to show more favour to the Boxers. It 
had already shown the will to oppose foreign demands by its attitude towards Italy in 
1899, and, fortified by the Boxers, it now declined Japan’s overtures."* 

Many suspected that the powers were taking the opportunity of the Boxer dis- 
turbances to move in on their spheres of influence in China and that the long-expected 
“slicing of the melon” was about to take place. Early in August, the British naval 
commander sent troops from Hongkong to protect British interests in Shanghai; Rus- 
sian armies were systematically occupying most of the focal points in Manchuria. The 
danger of a “slicing of the melon” was increased once the Peking legations were re- 
lieved on August 14. While the legation staffs were shut up in Peking, the allied forces 
in north China co-operated in the advance on Peking, but after the relief of the city 
large forces were concentrated in the province of Chihli with nothing further to do 
and inclined to act independently. Was it not likely that the powers, despite the solemn 
undertakings which the United States Secretary of State, John Hay, had collected as 
recently as June, would withdraw their armies from the north and concentrate them 
in their own spheres elsewhere? 

In this atmosphere of mutual suspicion between the relieving powers, Japan was 
not without its ambitions. Anti-Japanese incidents had been increasing in south China, 
particularly in Amoy.’® On August 10, just before the legations were relieved, the 
war minister Katsura told General Kodana, governor-general of Taiwan, to prepare 
for an expedition to Amoy. On August 14 the naval commander at Amoy was given 
instructions that he might in certain eventualities land marines in order to protect 
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Japanese interests and occupy the Amoy forts with the marines from three warships.’* 
A copy of these instructions went to Kodama, who pointed out in reply to Katsura 
that the most that could be landed in this way would be 300 men; that this number 
would be inadequate to deal with the force of 2000 Chinese they might encounter at 
Amoy; and that reinforcements would be needed from Taiwan. On August 23, 
therefore, Kodama was sent an imperial instruction whereby, if requested by the 
naval commander at Amoy for assistance, he might send troops not exceeding one 
infantry battalion, two artillery batteries, and one company of engineers.1® On the 
following day Katsura made it clear that it rested with the naval commander at 
Amoy to decide whether there was a need for these forces, thereby indicating that 
Kodama could not send them of his own volition. The Japanese officials on the spot 
were given carte blanche, for it seemed that Tokyo was not intending to intervene.’® 
This was all the more dangerous since the governor-general had long advocated some 
move in Fukien. Another advocate of the aggressive policy, the civil governor of the 
island Goté Shimpei, took the opportunity to pay a visit to Amoy on August 25. 

Only a causus belli was lacking. There was in Amoy a Japanese Buddhist temple, 
recently established by one Takamatsu, a fervent nationalist and former samurai. 
Higashi Honganji, as the building was called, was set on fire on the evening of 
August 23 in suspicious circumstances. Its Japanese priest rushed to his consulate and 
claimed that the temple had been set afire by a Chinese mob. The Chinese authori- 
ties claimed that it had been set on fire by Takamatsu himself, and in this conjecture 
they were supported by some of the foreign consuls. At the request of the Japanese 
consul, a small party of Japanese marines was landed on Amoy on August 24 to protect 
Japanese nationals, the consulate, and the Japanese institution in the native town, 
Téa Shéin (literally, East Asia Academy) which was connected with the Japanese 
consulate.?° Goté, now on his way to Amoy, persuaded the naval commander that this 
force was inadequate for its permanent occupation and that it would be best to ask 
the governor-general of Taiwan to send some land forces. Thus, on August 27, the 
Japanese consul and naval commander at Amoy in a joint telegram asked Kodama 
for troops. Acting under the authority previously given him by Tokyo, Kodama sent 
two companies of infantry in the Miyajima Maru on the morning of August 28 and 
arranged for two other vessels to carry the balance on the following day.”* 

What had originally been a small punitive expedition seemed likely to be trans- 
formed into a large-scale landing. But occupation plans which were being drawn 
up by Goté (by this time in Amoy) were suddenly frustrated when fresh orders came 
unexpectedly from Tokyo on August 28. The foreign minister told the Amoy consul 
to withdraw immediately the marines guarding the Japanese institution and con- 
centrate them within the consulate as guards.”” When auxiliary warships reached the 
port, they were instructed by the navy minister to anchor alongside the warships al- 
ready there, while any incoming transports were to anchor outside the harbour and 
to return to Taiwan as soon as possible. Simultaneously, Katsura explained to Kodama 
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that troops were being instructed to return, as the government thought that it would 
be inopportune at this stage to occupy the Amoy forts. Despite strong protests from 
the consul at Amoy and from Kodama, the Tokyo government insisted on with- 
drawing rather than on occupying Amoy.”8 

While the Japanese postponed their landing operation, the other powers brought 
up their warships as they claimed to have a right to do in emergency at a treaty port 
like Amoy. British, Russian, French, and American vessels appeared off Amoy, and 
some of them landed small forces. It was likely that unilateral action, if it were taken 
by the Japanese, would encounter opposition from the other powers. The bulk of 
Japanese marines left on September 7 “without any friction” (as the British consul 
reported ) .”4 

Though the Tokyo instructions of August 28 spoke of “awaiting the maturing 
of the situation,” the ministry had in fact decided to call a halt. Goté, who was in 
Amoy, appealed to the foreign and war ministers that it was not too late for the ex- 
pedition to be followed up. But, after discussion of his telegram at a conference in the 
prime minister’s room on August 30, it was confirmed that Tokyo’s orders should be 
carried out at once.” Indeed the foreign minister, in explaining Japan’s action to 
foreign diplomats, stated that the expedition had originally been intended to protect 
the Japanese consulate and foreign residents and had been called off when the Chinese 
officials showed that they were able to maintain order. 

“The expedition had at first all the bounding energy of a running hare; but why 
did it halt abruptly like a modest virgin?” asks one commentator. There has been 
much speculation on this subject, and it is not easy to speak with great finality. Among 
the most interesting views are those put forward by Gotd, who had first-hand knowl- 
edge of events. He had been in charge of the preparations for the expedition in Taiwan 
and had sailed with it to Amoy. After the expedition had been irrevocably cancelled, 
he was recalled by the governor-general to Taiwan on August 31 and was immediately 
sent to Tokyo on a mission. The telegrams which he sent to Kodama from Tokyo 
between September 6 and September 18 outline his conversations with government 
leaders on this subject.2* His views on why Japan forsook the Amoy expedition are 
stated in one telegram as follows: “From the start the cabinet’s views on Amoy were 
uncertain. Each minister seems to have compromised his responsibilities and, when 
on August 26 [sic] Russia proposed the withdrawal of her troops from Peking, the 
cabinet received quite a shock and took the cowardly course. Moved by Itd’s weak 
policy, they hoped, it appears, to rectify matters by passing the temporary responsibility 
to Consul Ueno [at Amoy].”?" 

Some of the reasons mentioned by Gotd require examination in greater detail. One 
cause stressed by him is the “weak policy” of Marquis Ité which ultimately converted 
the cabinet. Underlying the “weakness” of Ité’s approach was his fear of an adverse 
foreign reaction. There was some basis for this insofar as pressure by foreign govern- 
ments was exerted both at Amoy and at Tokyo during the south China crisis. The 
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Japanese consul at Amoy reported that his American, British, and German colleagues 
asked for the withdrawal of his landing parties from Amoy island on the ground that 
the Chinese officials had made arrangements for necessary protection of foreigners; the 
landing of troops and guns would merely endanger the lives and property of all for- 
eigners there. The Japanese consul rejected their proposals because the confused situa- 
tion had not cleared up, even after the landing of forces, and because there continued 
to be a dangerous anti-Japanese movement among Chinese there connected with 
Taiwan.?* When the foreign powers made similar protests in Tokyo they found the 
government more responsive.”* Japan was sensitive to the possibility of a coalition of 
foreign powers being formed against her as had taken place in 1895 at the time of 
the Driebund between Russia, Germany, and France. 

How far this was natural prudence on the part of the ministry and how far it was 
adopted on the recommendation of Ité, is difficult to tell. Its was one of the powerful 
Elder Statesmen and acted during the crisis of 1900 as adviser on foreign affairs to the 
ministry. It6 ordinarily lived in his country mansion Sorokaku at Oiso, some fifty miles 
away from Tokyo. Though his visits to Tokyo were not frequent, he seems to have 
been there at the crucial time.*® According to the story told by Goté’s biographer, Ité 
heard at Oiso of the proposal to send forces to south China and, on his next visit to 
Tokyo, he contrived to mention to Aoki how the occupation of Amoy could only lead 
to strife with other powers, especially with Britain, and prepared, on the basis of ma- 
terial given him by Aoki, a memorandum for Yamagata urging against any such 
proposal. In the decision to stop the landings, foreign hostility played some part and 
Itd’s views probably reinforced the government’s caution.** 

Secondly, Gotd refers to the confusion within the ministry: the cabinet’s views 
were undecided; each minister sought to compromise his responsibilities. During the 
Amoy crisis, there were misunderstandings, not to say fundamental disagreements, 
in high places. The Yamagata cabinet had authorised the expedition to Amoy which 
was to be on a small scale and was to be conducted by the navy. It had not (so far as 
present evidence reveals) authorised an occupation of Amoy on the scale contemplated 
by Kodama with at least the tacit approval of his superior, the war minister. Gotd, 
who interviewed Yamagata while he was in Tokyo, found that the prime minister had 
no grasp of the situation at Amoy and tried to disclaim responsibility by passing it 
over to consular officials.*? This indecisiveness also impressed an outside observer like 
the British chargé d’affaires in Tokyo who confessed to the Foreign Office that “the 
recent Japanese proceedings at Amoy still remain rather a mystery to me. ... On one 
occasion it was admitted by Aoki that the Japanese government had wished to make a 
demonstration there; on another he [Aoki] said that the local people had lost their 
heads.” ** Some writers have concluded that by cancelling the expedition the cabinet 
made a complete volte face but this pre-supposes—wrongly—that the extent of the 
force sent to Amoy and its environs was previously known to and approved of by 
the cabinet. 
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A conference was held at the foreign minister’s residence on August 29; its main 
object was to hear the views of the navy minister Yamamoto and the army minister 
Katsura. Yamagata and Aoki attended and eventually supported the views of Yama- 
moto that the army authorities had acted improperly by interfering in a zone where 
the navy was responsible for security. The meeting came too late to account for the 
recall orders on August 28, but it precluded any thought of re-opening the Amoy 
operation.** 

The last factor mentioned by Goté was Russia’s unexpected announcement that 
she would unilaterally withdraw her forces from Peking. The Russians had the 
largest force in Chihli next to the Japanese, and it was unexpected for them to forfeit 
their strong position. In a memorandum dated August 25, the Russians stated that, 
hoping to induce the Empress Dowager’s return to Peking, they would withdraw their 
embassy and forces from Peking to Tientsin and hoped the other powers would 
follow suit. The threat that Russia’s forces were going to be withdrawn even further, 
and concentrated in Manchuria, clearly influenced Japan’s actions. Goté claimed this 
information was responsible for calling off the south China incident. According to 
the documents, this would seem unlikely as the Russian intimation was not received 
in Tokyo until August 30, but it had reached London and Washington two days 
earlier and it is not inconceivable that there was some unofficial leakage in Japan at an 
earlier stage.*® 

Why should a memorandum dealing with Manchuria matter to the Japanese? 
Japan was anxious to consolidate her rather dubious status in Korea. After the Sino- 
Japanese war, Korea attained nominal independence from China and fell under the 
joint sway of Russia and Japan. The fortunes of the two powers in Korea were gov- 
erned, on an official level, by three conventions: the Waeber-Komura and Yamagata- 
Lobanov conventions (1896) and the Nishi-Rosen convention (1898); and, on an 
unofficial level, by their influence at the court and their success in establishing bases 
for commercial enterprise. Japanese pressure was being intensified from 1898 onwards. 
For example, they outmanoeuvred Russia by buying land at Masampo in 1899 before 
it could be purchased by the Russians as a potential naval base.*® 

Japan’s position in Korea was indirectly affected by Russian pressure in Man- 
churia during the Boxer emergency. On July 11 Russia announced the despatch of her 
troops into Manchuria for the defence of her railway zones. After taking the focal 
points in north Manchuria, Russian armies penetrated into southern Manchuria in 
the middle of August. Perhaps most significant for the Japanese was the occupation 
of the port of Nyuchwang on August 8 and the imposition of a Russian administration 
under Admiral Alexiev. The Japanese were probably permitted to keep their garrisons 
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there,*” but took this development most seriously, primarily because the Russian 
occupation seemed to affect her trade.?* The announcement that Russia would with- 
draw from Peking through north China to Manchuria seemed likely to lead the way 
to further occupation and to a progressive stranglehold on Japanese trade there. 

While there is some force in each of Goté’s suggestions, it is probably in his third 
point that there is most substance. It appears to be more than a coincidence that 
the south China expedition was called off just when the north China situation was 
becoming more threatening. It would have been out of character for a statesman with 
a military background like Yamagata to give in to counsels of peace from Ité unless 
there had been some ulterior reason. By the third week of August, Japan had decided 
to safeguard her position in Korea and wished to avoid any southern adventures. 


Despite the hostility existing between them, the Japanese used the Boxer dis- 
turbances as an opportunity to approach Russia for some understanding over Man- 
churia and Korea, but these endeavours proved unsuccessful. Japan held that Korea 
was a problem for the interested powers—Japan and Russia. If they failed to settle 
the problems, the other powers with forces in north China would step in. It was 
thought that Russia would see the advantage of a bilateral settlement. There were 
headlines in the Japanese press that Komura, Japan’s minister to Russia, had been 
asked to seek the opinion of that government regarding a treaty of reconciliation.*® 
These overtures cannot be described in great detail, but the story can be pieced to- 
gether from an incomplete set of telegrams which is found among the printed Japanese 
documents.*° 

On July 22, Komura, who had recently been appointed to St. Petersburg, recom- 
mended that the time was ripe for some understanding with Russia. Considering that 
a Russian occupation of Manchuria was likely to become an accomplished fact, he 
thought the best course would be to propose a “delimitation of spheres of influence.” 
Thus Japan and Russia would have a free hand in Korea and Manchuria respectively, 
and each would guarantee for the other commercial freedom in its sphere of influence. 
The definitive settlement of the Korean question would, he continued, facilitate the 
complete co-operation of Japan and Russia in the solution of Chinese questions, and, 
in the event of a partition of China and the creation of spheres of influence, it would 
not be difficult to secure Russian support in safeguarding Japan’s paramount interest 
in south China. Komura wished to broach to Russia the notion that Japan should take 
Korea while Russia took Manchuria—a distinct advance for Japan which was in prac- 
tice paramount only in south Korea. 

On July 26 Aoki sent Komura the draft of a treaty prescribing spheres of influence 
in Korea and Manchuria. Three days later Komura replied, giving an account of 
his approach to Count Lamsdorf, the new Russian foreign minister. In a message 
the following day, Aoki told Komura that “there is every indication that we can make 
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whatever arrangements we like with Korea at present.” It must be assumed that the 
Korean leaders, seeing the Russians concentrating beyond the Yalu river frontier, knew 
they could not resist whatever solution was imposed on them. Lamsdorf was prepared 
to accept the overtures from Japan and to consider revising the treaty. From Komura’s 
telegram of August 15, however, it appears that Lamsdorf changed his mind and re- 
fused to go beyond the strict observance of the existing Nishi-Rosen convention. 

The Russian leaders were not prepared to forego their privileges in Korea. In April 
they showed this by concluding conventions with Korea to secure rights in Pusan and 
Koje island (to the south of Masampo).*! They thought it was in their interest to 
follow up proposals which Korean politicians put forward at the outset of the Boxer 
troubles for the neutralisation of the country under guarantee of the powers—a plan 
which Japan considered to be to her disadvantage. Witte, who had the largest voice in 
Russia’s Far Eastern policy, was determined not to sacrifice Russia’s stake in Korea for 
possible gains in Manchuria. Early in August, he wrote that he would not embark on 
negotiations with Japan on the basis of Russia’s taking Manchuria and Japan Korea. 
Elsewhere he wrote that it was dangerous for Russia to occupy Manchuria because it 
would encourage the Japanese to “demand Korea for themselves.”*4? These remarks 
indicate that Japan’s overture in July was doomed to disappointment. 

In the weeks following, the attitude of the Japanese cabinet hardened. There is no 
record of any telegram being sent to Komura on this subject after August 18: When 
Yamagata was penning his memorandum of August 20** he weighed the merits of a 
southern project against a northern one, without coming to any definite conclu- 
sion. On Korea, he wrote: “The Boxer incident is a golden opportunity for Russia, 
wishing as she does to annex Manchuria. But Russia’s golden opportunity may also 
offer us a golden opportunity for dealing with Korea. We cannot occupy the whole of 
Korea even temporarily. But by limiting our sphere to the area bounded by the Tae- 
dong river on the west and Wonsan on the east, we can avoid a struggle between 
Russia and Japan for a long time.” 

This is interesting as a statement of the prime minister’s long-range intentions 
rather than of any programme approved by the cabinet.** Nonetheless, these senti- 
ments were shared by many Japanese at the time. Japan should take advantage of the 
north China incident to consolidate her position in south Korea, limiting herself to the 
area roughly south of the 39th parallel. If this were carried out, there would be a sub- 
stantial buffer state separating Japan’s sphere of influence and Russia’s frontier on the 
Yalu. The private parleys in St. Petersburg had failed to achieve this result by negotia- 
tion. 

Pressure groups were stirring up opinion in favour of a more active line in Korea. 
In a letter to a friend on September 10, Marquis It6 wrote: “Enthusiasm over the 
question of invading Korea is mounting.” ** He understood that some within Yama- 
gata’s immediate circle were encouraging it. These people held that Japan’s real danger 
arose out of Russia’s virtual occupation of Manchuria and that Japan could only pre- 
vent further Russian expansion by entrenching herself in Korea. These groups or- 
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ganised themselves in September into the Kokumin Domeikai (People’s Alliance) 
whose objects were to promote Japan’s interest in continental Asia to the north and 
to make Japanese opinion aware of the Russian menace in Korea and Manchuria. 
Even before this influential group came into the open, the British chargé d’affaires in 
Tokyo could write to his government: “I do not think I have been unnecessarily alarm- 
ist about the possibility of Japan doing something in Korea.”** As these groups be- 
came more outspoken, the ministry became more aware of the deadlock in negotia- 
tions with Russia. The crucial event in determining Japan’s attitude was the 
intimation that Russia was withdrawing into Manchuria, for thenceforth Japan gave 
up negotiating with Russia and terminated the Amoy affair. 


The Japanese did not yet feel strong enough to take unilateral action against Ko- 
rea, considering the size of the forces which the powers had in north China. They must 
first make some diplomatic preparations. Aoki decided to approach Germany through 
Count Leyden, the German minister in Tokyo, who was then in his homeland on 
leave. Aoki argued in his telegram to Inoue, Japanese minister in Berlin, on August 
27 that the Korean question was one in which Japan and Russia alone were concerned. 
He continued: 


It is possible that some settlement regarding Corea may be effected in consequence of the 
Chinese trouble; and in anticipation of that contingency, it is highly desirable to learn 
whether “Germany will not raise any objection to Japan by [omit?] placing Corea under 
her sphere of influence; and whether, in the event of any other Power opposing the measure, 
Germany will observe at least benevolent neutrality.” In submitting the above question 
[either to the emperor or to Count Bulow] you will state that Japan will be fully prepared 
to reciprocate in the goodwill in case of a similar event which Germany may have to en- 
counter in [the] path of her rapid progress and development. 


It seems likely that Japan aimed to place Korea under her sphere of influence and 
sought the approval or (failing that) the neutrality of the powers in advance. 

But why approach Germany? It is easy to forget that in August 1900 Germany 
was thought to be Russia’s friend in the Far East. The Russian emperor in July had 
sponsored the appointment of Waldersee as commander-in-chief. Was it reasonable to 
expect him to take this action without the promise of some quid pro quo from Ger- 
many? It is not unexpected to find Aoki writing on August 25 that telegrams led him 
to “suspect that Germany and Russia—in concert—are harbouring some territorial de- 
signs in China.”** Germany had given grounds for this suspicion by her insistence 
that, although the legations had been relieved on August 14, she would still send 
troops to China. As late as September 7, the emperor was embarking forces from 
Europe, at a time when the Japanese were withdrawing theirs from north China. 
Moreover, the German emperor made it clear that he would support punitive expedi- 
tions against China; this, in the minds of the Japanese, implied a further extension of 
Germany’s interests in the Shantung peninsula. For that reason Aoki thought it would 
be a useful sop to suggest that Japan would reciprocate “in case of a similar 
event which Germany may have to encounter.” Japan would guarantee neutrality if 
German plans in China encountered opposition from any power, provided Germany 
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undertook not to support Russia in any opposition which she had to Japan’s activities 
in Korea. Japan’s approach was designed to detach Germany from the suspected 
“Russo-German Arrangement.” 

The German leaders were embarrassed at this extraordinary enquiry and asked 
whether Germany was the only power to which the proposal had been made. Japan 
confirmed this. The German foreign minister suggested to the Japanese minister in 
Berlin that “Japan might have been led to take this step for fear intervention, such 
as happened at the close of [the] China-Japan war, might occur again.” Inoue deemed 
it better to avoid a direct reply. But clearly it was so. Yamagata in his memorandum 
of August 20 wrote that, while Britain and the United States might agree to Japan 
taking action in Korea on the lines discussed, Russia, Germany, and France would 
join in opposing it.** 

Count Leyden discussed Japan’s confidential request with the minister and vice- 
minister of foreign affairs and also had several interviews with the Japanese minister. 
After some delay Germany affirmed on September 15 that “her interest in Corea being 
only commercial, she has no intention to interfere in any way [in any] complication 
between Japan and any other power regarding that peninsula, and has no intention 
to take sides with either of them; Germany will observe absolute neutrality; Germany 
not only wishes to stand aloof from all complications arising out of [the] Corean 
question, but desires to secure harmony and concert with all Powers.” Japan was 
further assured that the recent rumours concerning a secret understanding between 
Germany and Russia in regard to China had no foundation whatever. It was the 
Japanese minister’s view, which he communicated separately to Tokyo, that the state- 
ment gave his country the assurance she sought and that she should not lose time in 
carrying out “her Corean programme” as Germany’s attitude might change. 

Whether Japan genuinely intended to carry out some Korean programme can 
never be proved because Yamagata, who had long been toying with the idea of re- 
signing, finally presented the resignation of his cabinet on September 26.59 A new 
cabinet headed by Marquis It6 took office on October g although Aoki continued to act 
as foreign minister until Katé Takaaki took over on October 19. The cabinet’s resig- 
nation disposed of any contemplated action in Korea. In a telegram of October 5, 
Aoki informed Inoue that the “political situation here renders it necessary for me to 
desire that you will not, under any circumstances, disclose to anyone even in [the] 
most intimate relations with you, the matter of my enquiry to Germany regarding 
Corea.” His successor, Katé, confirmed that the new government did not intend to 
take any action concerning Korea, at least for the time being, and thus foreshadowed a 
change in policy. 

The Yamagata ministry’s resignation was in no small measure caused by the dis- 
pute between two rival pressure groups favouring the northern and southern projects. 
The reasons for the ministry’s resignation have been variously described by Japanese 
writers, and it would be unreasonable to suggest that any one of the reasons put for- 
ward completely explains the facts, but disagreements over Korea and south China 
contributed to the disunity of the ministry and to its downfall. 

When the decision was taken to call off the expedition to Amoy, those who fav- 
oured it turned against the ministry. Kodama, the governor-general of Taiwan, and 
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Katsura, the war minister, who had been its main sponsors, were both forced to with- 
draw instructions. Kodama claimed that the withdrawal from Amoy was a great 
sacrifice in prestige for Japan and a personal affront for himself.** Be that as it may, 
the idea grew in Japan that the Amoy episode was “phoney” and had been manu- 
factured to justify Japan’s ambitions there. A special emissary was sent to Amoy with 
the task of convincing the Chinese and the foreign consuls that Japan had no purpose 
in landing troops but to defend its nationals.°? Kodama himself asked for a new post- 
ing and , when this was disallowed, requested that he be allowed to resign. Eventually, 
after the emperor appealed to him to remain in office, Kodama withdrew his resigna- 
tion. But he was still a force to be reckoned with and was appointed war minister in 
the succeeding It6 ministry. Katsura, as the war minister, was Kodama’s immediate 
superior and had given him a certain discretion over the expedition. After his humilia- 
tion at the meeting on August 29, he went into retirement. He left Tokyo for his 
country mansion at Hayama on September 15 on the pretext of declining health; he 
was asked to return to Tokyo for discussions, but instead presented his resignation 
on September 21.5° It cannot have failed to distress Yamagata that Katsura, who 
had been favoured by him as his successor, had seen fit to leave the cabinet, and he 
resigned within a week. 

The advocates of the northern project also handled their case awkwardly. One of 
the factors which caused Yamagata to resign was probably the conduct of Aoki, who 
seems to have come out in favour of a more active line in Korea. The foreign minister 
told the emperor privately that it was necessary for Japan to make up its mind never 
to shrink from war in order to prevent Russia’s encroachments into Manchuria and 
Korea, and even asked for the emperor’s intervention on his behalf without having 
obtained Yamagata’s consent. Yamagata learned of this conversation for the first time 
when he was questioned on it by the emperor. Alarmed and surprised, he could not 
reply and was all the more determined to resign.™ 

Yamagata did not come out clearly in favour of one policy or the other and seems 
to have taken up both indecisively. His cabinet first took up the programme of 
the forward group in south China and then rejected it in favour of the northern 
project—but again indecisively. To this end, it terminated the operations in Fukien 
on August 28 and almost simultaneously began to canvass Germany for support in 
preparation for what Inoue called “our Corean programme.” But the first group still 
had power within the cabinet and in influential circles outside; and, in the backlash of 
their anguish at the frustration of their scheme, they destroyed the unity of the cabinet 
and turned it out of office. The advocates of the northern project only added to the 
premier’s problems without helping him to stay in office. 


These episodes reveal some lesser-known aspects of the policies of those European 
countries which Japan most feared in 1900—Russia and Germany. 

The fact that Russia received overtures from Japan during the siege of Peking and 
declined to open negotiations over Korea and Manchuria is something which is not 
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generally known.®® The Russian leaders offered no concessions from their existing 
treaty rights and were not keen to negotiate a fresh agreement. They underestimated, 
if they did not ignore, the strength which Japan had acquired from her armament 
programmes and the improved economic position which her nationals now held in 
Korea. This unbending outlook on the part of Russia may explain why there grew 
up in Japan a feeling of “now or never” over Korea and why, during the Manchurian 
crisis of March 1901, the attitude of the Tokyo press, and of politicians generally be- 
came so hostile towards Russia. Even a comparatively pro-Russian prime minister like 
It6 Hirobumi could not restrain his cabinet from taking a dangerously threatening 
attitude towards Russia during that crisis. The Russian foreign ministry had lost the 
confidence of Japan and the other powers. 

Similarly, the evidence from the Japanese documents regarding Japan’s approach 
to Germany has not hitherto been known from Die Grosse Politik or the historical 
studies based upon it. Fragmentary as it is, it enables the historian to re-interpret some 
aspects of Germany’s policy towards China during the ensuing twelve months and 
especially the signature of the Anglo-German agreement of October 1900.°* Aoki’s 
decision to “show Japan’s hand” to Germany was a risky one which gave German 
statesmen foreknowledge of Japan’s intentions and ambitions regarding Korea, even 
if only in vague terms. Recognising the possibility of some struggle between Russia 
and Japan, Germany could see the advantage of concluding an agreement with Britain 
and put forward her written proposals to Lord Salisbury shortly after on September 22. 
With her foreknowledge of Japan’s ambitions, she sought to exclude from the agree- 
ment any terms which would commit her to intervene in Manchuria and Korea. When 
Bulow made his statement in the Reichstag on March 15, 1901 that there were “no 
German interests of importance in Manchuria and the fate of that province was a 
matter of absolute indifference to Germany,”™ he was merely reiterating the language 
which Germany had used to Japan’s representative the previous September. He was 
confirming his disengagement from the possible Russo-Japanese dispute of which 
Japan had given him advance warning. Thus Germany’s policy towards Manchuria 
and Korea, which many at the time and since have found puzzling, turns out to have 
been remarkably consistent. 

This paper has sought to demonstrate that Japan used the opportunity afforded 
by the Boxer disturbances in the same way as did the other powers. While she gained 
no territory, she tested the possibilities. She successfully asserted her special rights in 
Fukien®® and Korea, but was cautious in consolidating them. Although Japan had 
undoubtedly gained in strength and armaments since the Dreibund intervention of 
1895, her leaders still felt apprehensive about foreign powers taking exception to her 
projects on the Asian mainland. This made them uncertain about Japan’s ultimate 
objectives there and indecisive in the implementation of their plans. 
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Status, Achievement, and Education in 


Ceylon 


An Historical Perspective 
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Mee ETHIC that produced a Ben Franklin or a John D. Rockefeller has imbued 
relatively few persons in Ceylon. There is no doubt that Ceylonese are as am- 
bitious as other peoples, but their historic value systems have been quite different from 
that of Western society. Their status-achievement-work value matrix has been nur- 
tured by institutions of government, education, marriage, social class, and caste— 
particularly by education in modern times. The major characteristics of this set of 
values are: (1) Employment in government service is of higher status than equivalent 
work in private enterprise; (2) Neither work itself nor idleness has much moral 
flavor, i.e., productive employment is not a value in and of itself; (3) Except for agri- 
culture, manual employments of any type are denigrated, as are, to a lesser extent, 
entrepreneurial activities; (4) Thrift and savings are typically viewed as serving the 
purposes of consumption rather than of investment; (5) Wealth in land is more 
highly esteemed and secure than is any alternative form of investment. Although 
elements of this value set are shared by Sinhalese and Tamils, the present analysis 
has more explicit reference to the Sinhalese. 

It is not argued that the Sinhalese are less achievement-motivated than most other 
peoples, rather that their values have yielded a type of achievement motivation which 
is dysfunctional in the contemporary setting. 

Studies of occupational prestige consistently show that government service is valued 
more highly than self-employment and employment in private industry.’ When village 
school children rated different occupations on a scale of 0-100, the government doctor 
was rated eighty-one, the private medical practitioner, sixty-one. Of thirty-eight occu- 
pations, the government doctor ranked second, the doctor in private practice ranked 
eighth. A chief clerk in a government department ranked fourth and an average 
clerk was tenth. An average clerk in an insurance company ranked seventeenth. 
Menial occupations were rated similarly. 

In a study of vocational preferences and ambitions, T. L. Green queried a large 
sample of youth in four provinces.? In the urbanized Western Province seventy-five 
per cent of the boys preferred government employment. Elsewhere the preference 
was stronger. Many had no specific vocational objective beyond a government post. 
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In the writer’s study of a peasant village in the most urbanized region, over ninety per 
cent of the fathers chose government jobs for their sons.* Murray A. Straus, studying 
Ceylon University entrants, found that only two per cent of the men wished to enter 
business.* None expressed an interest in Ceylon’s major industry, planting. Nearly 
two-thirds favored some government employment and others planned careers in law 
or some other government-related profession. For most university students in any 
field, an academic career has been in vain unless it culminates in a government job. 
Entrepreneurial pursuits other than landed proprietorship are usually viewed with 
feelings which range from distaste to disgust. 

In villages, buying cheap and selling dear is akin to cheating one’s kinsmen and 
neighbors. In the city it is undignified, especially for an educated person. The Uni- 
versity of Ceylon has never recognized business administration as a field of study. 
Nor, so far as I am aware, had the suggestion of a chair of business administration 
ever been seriously made until 1957 when it was favored by the Ceylon Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Nor do these evaluations reflect greater monetary rewards in government. The gov- 
ernment physician is surely less well paid than the private practitioner and vastly 
more prosperous than any government clerk. It is true that government pensions offer 
a security not found in private practice or business and the higher status of a govern- 
ment employee assures him a higher dowry. Yet it is doubtful if many government 
employees would leave their posts for more highly paid private employment even if 
tenure and pensions were equal. An almost pathetic sign of this annointment of the 
government clerk was observed in our queries made of low status women (largely 
coolie labor) working in factories.® When asked their preference in marriage, for 


self or for daughter, between a government clerk making 100 rupees a month and a 
building contractor making 500 rupees a month, two-thirds of these women chose 
the clerk and still others were undecided. 

That manual labor is devaluated is shown in many of these studies. Skilled trades, 
for instance, rank lower in prestige scales than they do in Western countries. Green 
found his group of young people vague in their occupational interests. The vast 


majority preferred services rather than jobs related to distribution or “production.”* 


In our Low Country peasant village survey, all heads of households who expressed 
ambition for a son specified white collar or professional employment.® When the same 
question of vocational ambition was asked 79 youths, aged 15-24, their answers were 
slightly more realistic—4o of the 79 had no specific ambition; 29 aspired to professional 
or white collar jobs; 7 preferred business; and one chose agriculture. 

In his studies of mental abilities, Murray Straus has demonstrated the relationship 
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between cultural values and intelligence test results. On verbal tests Ceylon Univer- 
sity students rated extremely high. On tests involving mechanical factors, the results 
were very low. 

These results show the denigration of manual work, or even play. Middle class 
children would not dismantle a clock out of curiosity, nor would many of their 
elders drive a car, wash it, or tinker with its carburetor. 

Government policy as well as class structure conspires to maintain the purity of the 
white collar. Except for technical positions, appointment to higher grades is almost 
always on the basis of general liberal educational achievement (not subject matier 
qualification). Promotion from the ranks is virtually precluded as is grass roots ex- 
perience on the part of the superior. For example, it is doubtful if any police officer in 
Ceylon ever served as a constable or sergeant, but it is probable that he made good 
marks in Sanskrit, English, Sinhalese, or Tamil literature. 

Whenever work must be done, Sinhalese can work very hard but there is little 
feeling that work per se is enjoyable or enriching. Hence it is not surprising that a 
high proportion of young people simply do not care what they do just so long as it is 
white collar and in government service. Even few university students have strong 
vocational interests in a Western sense. Where such interests exist they are likely to 
be frustrated by a hiring policy in which type of training means less than general 
achievement in liberal education, outside of certain highly technical areas. 

Attitudes toward productive investment are equally detrimental to rapid economic 
growth, especially as there is no satisfactory formula in the relationship between pri- 
vate capital and public finance.’® This attitude has to do with investment of effort as 
well as money. Commonly a farmer will not use available techniques to enhance 
production if they involve more labor."! Although paddy yields generally could be 
increased greatly through transplanting—and peasants know how—it is too trouble- 
some for the majority.’? Peasants colonized on ample lands in the dry zone by the 
government use poorer farming methods than they did in their own less prosperous 
villages? Investment is frequently not well protected from depreciation and de- 
pletion. 

Savings tend to be viewed in terms of future consumption, retention for dowry, 
or family crisis. When peasants were asked how they would treat a windfall of 500 
rupees, only about one-third considered capital improvement or investment.’* At 
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the national level this attitude was evident following World War II when inter- 
national credits were dissipated upon luxury goods.’® The International Bank Mission 
summed up this tendency by reporting “a widespread reluctance to depart from 
established routines not only in the development of new productive ventures but even 
in existing enterprises.”!® 

While the status-achievement-work ethos here described is no doubt weaker than 
previously, it still has substantial power. In an island which has been under European 
domination and influence for four centuries these values may seem surprising. 


Colonial Rule and Traditional Status Values 


The traditional status system can be viewed as a hierarchial series of ascribed situses 
within which achievement was possible.’7 The situses themselves held differing 
prestige positions. Caste membership was purely ascribed and it conditioned the 
achievement of family and feudal honors. Thus the status-laden names of Sinhalese 
families reflect achieved honors befitting caste but these honors, once achieved, often 
come to give hereditary prestige. The character of high caste names is indicative of 
the indigenous achievement system.’* Bandaranayaka might mean “great treasurer 
of the kingdom”; and, among Ge or “clan” names, “keeper of the king’s storehouse,” 
“scribe,” and “chief scribe,” are lines of high status today. According to Reimers, 
honorific names were taxed and this income was a significant contribution to the 
island’s revenue. 

Robert Knox, an English captive of the Kandyan king from 1660 until his escape 
in 1679, gives us a detailed account of royal selection of officers in a virtually un- 
touched interior.1® “The King when he advances any to be Dissauva’s, or to any great 


office regards not their ability or sufficiency to perform the same, only they must be 
persons of good rank, and gentile extraction: and they are all naturally discreet and 
very solid, and so the fitter for the King’s employment.” And in regard to lesser 
positions, “These inferior Officers commonly get their Places by Bribery; Their 
children do pretend a right to them after their Father’s death, and will be preferred 


before others, greazing the Magistrate.” ”° 


The drive to achieve must have been intense among the high-born. Knox reported 
that the King frequently elevated to high office those whom he intended to dispose 
of later. “Howbeit altho they know and see this before their eyes daily, yet their hearts 
are so haughty and ambitious, that their desires and endeavours are to ascend until the 
highest degrees of honour: tho that be but one remove from Death and utter Destruc- 
tion. And the Women’s ambition is so great also, that they will put their Husbands 
on to seek for Preferment urging how dishonourable it is for them to sit at home like 
Women, that so they may have respect, and be reputed for great Ladies.”** 

Despite hazards, high office was rewarded by landed estates under vassalage to the 
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King. As late as the mid-nineteenth century, Tennent noted that the ambition of a 
Kandyan chief was not to amass goods but to acquire land. He records that “land is 
prized not for produce, as represented by its value in money, but in proportion to the 
number of retainers and dependents it will feed.” 

If documentation shows that Sinhalese were concerned with the symbols of achieve- 
ment, records give no hint that economic enterprise was ever a route to prestige, nor 
that the accumulation of wealth was sought. Knox, and many after him, commented 
on the infinite capacity of the Sinhalese to enjoy leisure, while opportunity for financial 
gain abounded. Describing the rich resources of the country, Knox adds “All these 
things the Land affords, and it might do it in much greater quantity, if the People 
were but laborious and industrious. But that they are not. For the Chingulays are 
Naturally, a people given to sloth and laziness: if they can but any ways live, they 
abhor to work; only what their necessities force them to, they do, that is to get Food 
and Rayment. Yet in this I must a little vindicate them; For what indeed should they 
do with more Food and Rayment, seeing as their Estates encrease, so do their Taxes 
also? ... Neither have they any encouragement for their industry, having no Vend 
by Traffic and Commerce for what they have got.”** 

While there was indeed honorable work outside the king’s appointment, this did 
not include profit-making, hired employment of any kind, or any hand-dirtying oc- 
cupations other than agriculture. Working for hire was institutionalized in caste 
along with the most degraded occupations. Most non-governmental occupations other 
than agriculture were linked with low caste status. There was no merchant caste 
within the hierarchy. 

The early trade of Ceylon, such as it was, was monopolized by the Moors (Arab 
traders). Knox reported he had no difficulty in setting himself up as a hat maker 
and pedlar among his captors and profiting handsomely by enterprise which few cared 
to emulate. 

Early in the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese entered the Ceylon Low Coun- 
try to save the heathen and to traffic in spices, it was the handful of Muslims rather 
than the Sinhalese who regarded them as a threat.2* Low Country chiefs were 
mollified by assurances that their ancient customs and prerogatives would be protected. 
The Portuguese and, to a large extent, their Dutch successors accepted the social order 
as they found it, and conformed to the established feudal and caste heirarchy. Natives 
who might have wished to trade were hindered by the Dutch monopolies.*> The 
new rulers were gratified to find that native leaders demanded little pecuniary reward 
so long as magnificent titles and medals were granted them and their ancestral powers 
remained undisturbed. Neither Portuguese nor Dutch succeeded, however, in con- 
trolling the interior provinces and even the conquering British found the Kandyans 
intransigent. 

Armed with “British conscience” and the premise that all men wanted to better 
their condition, the English came to Ceylon at the start of the nineteenth century.?* 
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On expropriated lands the British established a capitalistic plantation industry. Ex- 
pecting a competitive labor development in a thriving market economy, they reckoned 
without the Sinhalese ethos. These natives conformed miserably to the standards re- 
quired by nineteenth century economic theory, and Ceylon must have made notable 
contribution to the stereotype of the indolent native lying open-mouthed under the 
laden fruit tree. This is precisely how the “natives” behaved when confronted with a 
competitive economy based on profit-making, capital accretion, and hired labor. The 
Sinhalese were not emancipated from feudalism. They were deracinated from it. 
Working for money involved motivations foreign to them as well as punctuality and 
regimentation conflicting with their own loosely structured standards. Sir Thomas 
Maitland at the beginning of the nineteenth century wrote that: “. . . there was no 
inhabitant in this Island but would sit down and starve out the year under the shade 
of two or three coconut trees, the whole of his property and the whole of his sub- 
sistence, rather than increase his income and his comfort by manual labour.” ** Because 
of this, labor for the coffee and later the tea plantations was imported from India to 
create one of the substantial minorities of contemporary Ceylon, the Indian Tamil. 

In 1846, Tennent observed that pecuniary incentive failed to inspire even fisher- 
men enmeshed in the market economy. He demonstrated that the reduction and 
eventual abolition of the fish tax resulted not in greater income but, “contrary to 
principles of political economy,” in reduced catches.?® Other observers, familiar with 
the entrepdts of India, were amazed at the lack of capital goods and the paucity of 
wealthy Ceylonese.?® 

To be sure, the British did not consistently encourage local enterprise. Early taxes 
on production and on immovable property and the virtual expropriation of vast land 
tracts for British corporate development were not calculated to shift many Sinhalese 
into productive endeavor.*° In fact, whenever the British moved in opposition to the 
established status hierarchy they met trouble. With their own interests intimately 
bound with plantation development and very little involved with the economy of the 
village, it was wiser to forget their model of the economic man and utilize the values 
and motivations which really worked in this unusual climate. The British required 
little of the natives beyond continued tranquility, since their concern was chiefly with 
plantation production for export worked by a docile labor force. In the 1850’s, when 
coffee plantations were widespread in the Kandyan hills, Tennent observed that then, 
as from “time immemorial, the natives . . . have been averse to trade, and indisposed 
either to labour for hire, or to exchange the produce of their land for money.”** (He 
wrote feelingly since he had been unsuccessfully trying to buy provisions for a long 
jungle journey.) Marvelling at the naivete of Sinhalese motivations, the British pro- 
ceeded by deliberate policy, and otherwise, to insure the preservation of this deplorable 
yet congenial state of affairs. 
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Under British rule the status system was modified and a money economy spread. 
But Sinhalese obsession with honorable office, clerical employment, and prestige sym- 
bols proved useful while their lack of enterprise served to reduce the threat of in- 
digenous competition. While European planters and businessmen offered a model for 
the Sinhalese, it was not a model which many could apply to themselves. On the other 
hand, they could understand a British gentleman who became a civil servant. A little 
less regal, and in some ways, more ruling caste-like than their predecessors, the new- 
comers readily accepted the oriental trappings of office, and found that tranquil rule 
lay in the preservation of the native hierarchy in its classic dignity. The family lines 
of chiefs remained undisturbed; wealth in return for service was less significant than 
the high-sounding title, ceremonial pomp, and the touch of the white-skinned hand. 
After a near debacle in the opening years of colonization, Governor North had re- 
luctantly reinstated this system that had served those before him so well, remarking 
as he did that “no imaginable system could be more directly hostile to Property, In- 
dustry and Improvement and to the Felicity of the People.” *” 

The autobiography of Solomon Dias Bandaranaike illustrates these Sinhalese atti- 
tudes in more recent times.** Father of the late prime minister, Solomon Dias was 
Maha Mudaliyar (Chief Chief) for thirty-two years, serving jointly as ADC to eight 
consecutive British governors. Don Solomon, his grandfather, had established himself 
with the first British arrivals, and, in keeping with family position, was named by 
them Mudaliyar of the Governor’s Gate and Mudaliyar of Siyane Korale East. Solo- 
mon Dias Bandaranaike’s Remembered Yesterdays recounts a life spent largely in 
celebrating royal visitors, soothing troubled countrymen, attending coronations, and in 
racing horses. The photographs may tell the story: of thirty-five photographs, twenty 
or more are members of royalty or British knights. Except for his immediate family 
and a servant, there is just one picture which includes a native Ceylonese. A large 
part of the volume relates to honors, investitures, and kind words from royalty. Don 
Solomon moved from the office of Muhandiram to Mudaliyar, thence to Maha 
Mudaliyar. As Maha Mudaliyar, he received crested cuff links from the King of 
England, and, through royal recognition, his already honorable and titled name 
received numerous honorific additions: becoming The Bandaranaike who was in- 
vested with a sword by a Royal Prince (Rajakumarun-Kadukeralu), Companion of 
the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, and, ultimately, in 1907, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
Sir Solomon was properly grateful to a king who honored him so frequently and so 
highly. What Governor North wrote of the Maha Mudaliyar in 1798 was true in 1907: 
“Every order I give him is executed, and whatever takes place on the Island is 
communicated by him to me. The only pecuniary rewards which he and the inferior 
Moodliars look to from the government are small accomodessaos. Their great object 
is to gain marks of distinction such as sabres, gold chains, medals, etc. . . .”*4 

Obviously, the illustrations cited are extreme; not all Sinhalese were so coopera- 
tive nor were they so completely wedded to royal honors. Otustanding national 
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leaders such as the Kandyan T. B. Panabokke opposed the government on many 
points.*® Nor was the independence movement pressed by men of the stamp de- 
scribed here. No claim is made that the ethos depicted here is universal among 
Ceylonese or even Sinhalese. However, it was, and is a significant force in Ceylon 
society. 

As in earlier times, the lesser folk might aspire to scribeships and inspectorships. 
Nowhere has “clerkdom” been more hallowed or omnipresent than under the colonial 
government. Even the lowly peon receives a flaming sash and a great badge of office 
—and a pension too. In 1847 Sir Emerson Tennent fulminated at the army of useless 
clerks in government service.*® On a visit to one provincial capital he found that all 
clerks in the establishment were engaged in writing eight thousand copies of pay lists 
in quadruplicate to close a recently deceased road officer’s accounts. No one, so far 
as I know, has yet reported that a government clerk’s resignation was due to the un- 
productive monotony of his employment. 


Education and Status Aspirations 


Education has a long and honorable history in Ceylon. It is not to be suggested, 
however, that education, or hard work, had or was intended to have positive value 
for social mobility in ancient times. Among pre-colonial Sinhalese, education was a 
responsibility of the Buddhist priesthood. Induruwe Pannatissa Thero has recently 
pointed out that the curriculum in the temple schools, according to an early Sinhalese 
text, included eighteen subjects.** These ranged from poetry, languages, law, and 
physics to sports and the care of elephants. Religion was included, of course. The 
Monle quotes the Dutch traveller, Ludovici: “Under the Sinhalese Kings long before 
the Portuguese secured their first foothold on the shores of Lanka, every district and 
every province had its public school and its college.” Pannatissa notes further however, 
that primary education in the temple school was a three-year course and implies that 
it was devoted to reading, writing, and diction. 

Certainly there was a great literary tradition in the Pali scriptures with which 
some thousands of Buddhist priests were acquainted. The copying of older religious 
works was a particularly meritorious task. Nevertheless, I am inclined to accept Robert 
Knox’s observation on the laity. “Their Learning is but small. All they ordinarily 
learn is to read and to write. But it is no shame to a man if he can do neither. Nor 
have they any Schools wherein they might be taught and instructed in these or any 
other Arts... . Their Books are only of their Religion and of Physick. . . .”°8 No 
doubt education aided personal achievement within the priesthood; for the laity 
formal schooling was probably a function of status and in no wise a determinant or 
a channel of mobility. 

Under both Portuguese and Dutch, “education of the heathen” was an important 
responsibility but it was conceived chiefly in religious terms. The Portuguese schooled 
their charges in Roman Catholicism and the Dutch ruthlessly sought to replace this 
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faith by their own brand of Protestantism. Dutch mission schools, teaching in the 
vernacular, were established in coastal regions. The lack of secular education for “na- 
tives” is indicated, however, by the list of books published in Sinhalese and Tamil as 
of 1758.°° 

The ethos described as characteristically Sinhalese was not produced by the British 
school system. It was a lineal descendant of the ancient status order. Yet the British 
school system played a part in preserving it. Old status values were transferred from 
the feudal society to the colonial government. With Ceylonese approval, British in- 
terests were served by a school system which turned out clerks and super-clerks. The 
early failure to build schools in the Kandyan interior was said to reflect the slowness 
of Kandyans to appreciate government employment.*® As the Ceylon historian, G. C. 
Mendis, observed in 1944: “English schools were started in Ceylon to provide recruits 
for government service. Their objective does not seem to have changed much in the 
last hundred years. After all, government service is the chief industry of the 
people. . . .% 

When the British occupied the island, they took over the existing system of Dutch 
schools.** Like the Dutch, they continued to use the vernaculars as media of instruc- 
tion. Little English education was offered by the government until 1831. Almost 
immediately after the British occupation, however, missions and mission schools en- 
tered the island. Missionary schools offering secular education were established in ur- 
ban Sinhalese areas and specificaily catered to the sons of the mudilar class, that is, 
the families of highest rank in the highest caste. Later, missionary work extended to 
the villages. A notable development was that of the American Ceylon Mission estab- 
lished in 1816. Although the British administration seems to have favored missions it 
was not immediately favorable to American missionaries. At the recommendation of 
the Governor, they were settled in what the Governor no doubt considered back of 
beyond—the Jaffna peninsula. Here, despite government-created obstacles, they estab- 
lished an educational program which was to have important consequences. Their 
region was a Tamil settlement and their students mainly Hindu and Christian Tamils. 
By 1840 they were operating more than 100 free vernacular (Tamil) schools and 
eight English schools. The mission printing press produced Tamil textbooks and, 
eventually, a semi-monthly educational newspaper published in English and Tamil. 
By 1850 this newspaper had 700 subscribers, five-sixths of whom were Tamils. These 
and other mission schools were and are excellently administrated and superbly taught 
through university preparatory courses and normal school. The earliest pupils were 
drawn from among the low castes, but the ambitious Velallas soon saw the power 
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of education. Girls as well as boys were drawn in, at first lured by mission offers to 
pay their dowry upon graduating, later by the discovery that free education substituted 
for dowry. 

In 1832, Ceylon boasted 235 Protestant mission schools and ninety government 
schools. The number of Roman Catholic schools for that year is unknown, but in 
1837 there were 118. In 1832, the government began a policy for Jaffna which was 
long to continue and expand: aid to mission schools. This was also the year that the 
government modified its policy regarding the language of instruction. Continuing 
with vernacular schools, the government moved into English-language instruction. 
The initial earnest intent of the government’s school policy was qualified by the fact 
that the government’s 1841 expenditure on education was only 2,999 Pounds. Buddhist 
and Hindu students were protected against proselyting in mission schools receiving 
government assistance. It was not until practically the end of the century that any or- 
ganized move was made by Buddhist and Hindu groups to develop schools which, in 
turn, could ask for government assistance. 

Several related trends in education introduced a variety of problems with respect 
to social stratification and mobility. These problems were intensified by the general 
reluctance of Sinhalese to seek achievement and status outside of government em- 
ployment and royal honors. 

The best education available in Ceylon, with the possible exception of Colombo, 
was in Jaffna from which region poured a steady stream of excellently equipped, 
versatile, and energetic students. These persons were all Tamil and chiefly Hindu. 
Educational facilities were retarded in the Kandyan or interior Sinhalese region 
partly because there was no demand for them by the intransigent and little accultur- 
ated Kandyans. 

Language policy in the schools had virtually resulted in an elementary school 
system taught in the vernacular and in a secondary school system taught almost 
exclusively in English. Secondary schools in cities and in Jaffna had elementary sec- 
tions in English also. Rural schools in Sinhalese areas were almost exclusively vernac- 
ular and elementary. To a limited extent, rural vernacular schools were supplemented 
by government central schools at which English was taught. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, outside of Jaffna, the rural child had access only to an elementary education in 
his native tongue. In the city the child who could pay fees had access to an education 
taught in English. Doubtless such children came from homes in which English was 
understood and, in many cases, where English was the household language. 

The curriculum and examination system was European-oriented—classical, hu- 
manistic, and ornamental. Agriculture is only now being seriously introduced—and 
with dubious success. Vocational courses have been notably retarted. Few courses, 
until the last decade or two, had relevance to life in Ceylon and practically none to 
the occupational needs of Ceylon. 

It is significant that education in English has been until recently the route to status. 
Ultimately, even the conservative interior feudal lords had to validate their traditional 
prestige through government employments, some of which by Western standards in- 
volved lowly clerical chores. Government work required the knowledge of English. 
Beyond this near monoply, the English speaker in Ceylon is culturally European- 
ized.** The English-educated are English speaking. Vernacular has been in the kitchen 
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until now. The gulf between the English-educated and the non-English-educated is 
the same gulf that lies between the trousered gentleman and the peasant on one hand 
and the urban coolie on the other. There is no continuum of classes. Furthermore, the 
English speaker was to a large extent de-nationalized or at least “westernized” in 
cultural orientations. 

There is another class hiatus; one more difficult to see or to comprehend. The gov- 
ernment officer level is separated from the clerical level much more acutely than in 
Western countries. Here is a division within the English-speaking elite. The difference 
between the two levels arose from the fact that one had completed an English school 
certificate and the other an English A.B. Unlike other class gaps, mobility from one 
level to the other was not practically impossible. Both groups knew the magic English 
words; both could sit docilely at desks over long hours; both get homage from all 
other classes. The political left has found its greatest support in only one of these 
segments—the clerical, in some ways the most impoverished of all classes. The price 
of Western living values is high while clerical pay scales are dismally low. Though 
the clerk gets a good dowry, his economic position is most unenviable. For present 
purposes we are dealing with him as a member of the anglicized elite. 

This visible, powerful, and de-nationalized class understandably comes under 
scrutiny in a period of revived nationalism. While it is not a completely closed elite, 
most of its mobility is among its own sub-sections. The son of a government clerk 
may well enter the holy of holies—the Civil Service, while the son of a peasant or 
coolie has almost no chance. Differential access to English education has been the 
crucial inequality of opportunity in Ceylon—not differential access to education. 

The status-aspiring rural youth could not lightly jump from the vernacular rural 
school to an English secondary school. He has been limited to a vernacular secondary 
education and its subsequent reward: a vernacular teaching post in a village. A ver- 
nacular teacher might become powerful in his community but he could not compete 
in prestige with the trouser-and-shoe-wearing government clerk. In occupational status 
ratings, T. L. Green found the vernacular teacher rated just above the government 
sanitary inspector: twenty-fourth out of thirty-seven occupations listed.** Yet, to return 
to his village without white collar employment would be unthinkable to a student; 
better to have no secondary education than to be an educated peasant. This attitude 
is related to the fact that only half the primary school students remained in school to 
the legal compulsory age of fourteen. Indeed, the curriculum being what it has been, 
it is questionable if so much schooling would be rational. 

Differential access to English education also has been related to religion, region, 
and ethnic group—not to mention, at this point, parental occupation and wealth. 
Burghers have always had the advantage of English education and literacy. By 1901, 
two-thirds of them were literate in English. In 1911, the figure had risen to seventy- 
eight per cent. No other group could even compare with this. Ceylon Tamils in 1911 
had six per cent literacy in English while Low Country Sinhalese were four per cent 
English literate. Kandyan Sinhalese were less than one per cent English literate. Apart 
from Jaffna, the potential for English education has always been grestest in Colombo. 
Colombo, while most diversified ethnically, is still the homeland of the Burgher and 
the Low Country Sinhalese. It is also in the region of the greatest Christian conversion. 
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Christianity has ever been a basis for favors by European rulers, and, in addition, the 
Christian tradition has strongly supported education. Buddhists have been under- 
represented and Protestant Christians much over-represented in the language elite. 

Needless to say, within each ethnic group except the Burgher, economic factors 
have further selected those destined for English education. With few exceptions 
English schools have been on a fee basis and have been too few and too small to 
handle the demand. The earliest Sinhalese families to latch onto the British and 
British ways were the Low Country Mudaliyars. Earlier feudal status was translated 
into honorable office under the new governmental setup, and family lands were gen- 
erally maintained. Particularly around the turn of the century, newcomers came to 
wealth mainly through coconut and rubber plantation agriculture. The hereditary 
Low Country aristocracy combined with the turn-of-the-century plantation builders 
to form the bulk of the Sinhalese English-speaking elite. One may surmise that the 
plantation owners were chiefly families already of considerable power and status. 

Kandyan landed aristocrats did not accept English ways so rapidly. Although 
Kandyans were under-represented in the new elite, most of those who so moved 
undoubtedly represented a direct transposition of the traditional feudal-caste aris- 
tocracy. This is only partially the case for Low Country Sinhalese recruitment and 
probably still less true for the Jaffna Tamils. 

The growth of the modern English-speaking elite can be documented partially 
with data on the origins of high governmental officers.** From the start, Burghers 
provided the major liaison between the British rulers and the “natives.” Despite the 
Burghers’ early entrance into government clerical and medical service, the first group 
of Ceylonese Civil Servants, in 1870, were all Sinhalese. The Kandyans were notably 
absent. Of the eight Ceylonese officers, five were of a single family, a prominent line 
of Mudaliyar status. Tamils and Burghers dominated the growing administrative 
services, the Tamils being especially numerous in clerkships. Law, perhaps the only 
high-status profession outside government, showed Ceylon Tamils and Burghers also 
much over-represented. Kandyan Sinhalese, constituting one-fourth of the population 
in 1921, contributed four per cent of the lawyers practicing in that year. With the 
passing years the Low Country Sinhalese were dominating both administrative and 
civil services, but many departments of the former were disproportionately Tamil. 
In the Civil Service, although the majority of members were Sinhalese, in ratio to 
population the Tamils and Burghers were over-represented. Medical officers have long 
been very disproportionately Burgher. In most government branches the trend has 
been toward increasing the relative representation of Sinhalese. 

Data on the University of Ceylon admission candidates and students offers another 
line of approach. Until recently, the University accepted only the academic cream of 
English secondary schools. In 1951, nearly two-thirds of all students expressed prefer- 
ence for government employment. Regarding unequal regional representation, in 
1944, Sir Ivor Jennings reported that of 600 candidates applying for admission, 372 
came from Colombo schools and 123 came from the Northern Province, i.e., Jaffna. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the Ceylon population lives elsewhere than Colombo and the 
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Northern Province. Thus, one-sixth of the candidates came from schools presumed 
to serve nearly ninety per cent of the population. Nor will it be surprising that Uni- 
versity rolls have thus been overweighted by Protestant Christians, Burghers, and 
Ceylon Tamils. Kandyan Sinhalese have been greatly under-represented. Obviously, 
these contrasts are reflected in a substantial under-representation of Buddhists. 

Further, Murray Straus found that forty-nine per cent of all University students 
were the children of government employees. Sixty-three per cent of the men and 
eighty-four per cent of the women regarded themselves as coming from upper middle 
class, or higher, homes. The most usual home language for one-fourth of the students 
was English, although only six per cent of them derived from an ethnic group whose 
mother tongue was not Sinhalese or Tamil. The analysis of fathers’ occupations indi- 
cated that practically all came from Ceylon’s relatively small white collar, professional, 
and managerial classes. Not one student came from the ranks of semi-skilled or 
unskilled workers. Although the bulk of the Ceylon population is rural peasantry, 
only six per cent of the men and one per cent of the women come from this class. 

These various data on educational selectivity and status routes and aspirations 
indicate that the schools have been substantially and almost monopolistically inte- 
grated with the status achievement system described earlier. This is still largely true. 
However, the peculiar and inequitable selection of status aspirants has been dealt with 
explosively. 

At independence, Ceylon government affairs were conducted in English, and 
aspirants to government service perforce were educated in that medium. Herein lay 
a handicap which fell heavily upon the rural Buddhists. Resentment at this inequity 
was supported by a growing Asian nationalism in which the anglicized elite was 
derogated and insistence was placed upon the use of indigenous languages in govern- 
ment and as media of instruction in the schools. Capitalizing upon these and 
other grievances and aspirations of rural Sinhalese Buddhists, S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike 
was swept into power. His program was one of narrow Sinhalese nationalism and 
Buddhist revivalism. The official language of government was shifted to Sinhalese 
only, while the schools were required to teach in the “mother tongue.” The advantage 
thus given to Sinhalese over both Burgher and Tamil children was bitterly resented 
by both groups. Entrance examinations for the University of Ceylon may now be 
taken in the vernacular languages. Ceylon has thus dealt with the inequality of status 
opportunity by a government conducted in the English language. 

Though the “solution” has been affected, the price of this particular cure is a high 
one. Language policy has been a crucial factor in the political chaos and waves of 
violence which have swept the country during the past three years. Nor can one 
estimate accurately the degree to which educational standards will deteriorate when 
instruction is through media possessing a minimal modern literature. Insofar as meet- 
ing the issue of a functional curriculum and realistic status striving, it is conceivable 
that recent trends have moved in reverse, despite some attention given vocational 
training in the schools. There is new emphasis upon using the schools to preserve 
Sinhalese culture and Buddhist tradition—derived from motives which are under- 
standable but not wholly consistent with the needs of a modern society. Two new uni- 
versities have been created—“universities” of Buddhist and Sinhalese culture. It seems 
probable that under the premiership of Mr. Bandaranaike’s widow the schools will be 
modified further in the direction of traditionalism. Status aspirations would remain 
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unchanged, though the sources of successful aspirants will differ from those of a 
decade ago. And as Ceylon combats the Westernization of its elite, its retreat into 
Sinhalese history and legend may support the old status value system even more. In 
long range perspective, discrimination against Tamils in the main stream of status 
fulfillment could force them toward new and more dynamic status goals. 





Gulab Singh and the Creation of the 
Dogra State of Jammu, Kashmir, 
and Ladakh 


ROBERT A. HUTTENBACK 


URRENT CHINESE activity along the northern frontier of India, and Peking’s 
claims to much of this area, have focused attention on a remote and sparsely 
populated region whose arid reaches, blanketed by perpetual snow, have never he!d 
a central position on the stage of world history. The history of Ladakh, where contro- 
versy currently rages over conflicting claims to Aksaichin, the Chang Chenmo Valley, 
Kurnak Fort, Spangur, and Demchok, has been characterized by instability and 
turmoil. Squeezed between Tibet, India, Kashmir, and the autonomous Muslim 
Rajahs of Baltistan, Ladakh as an independent entity suffered a precarious existence. 
This was not always so. During the reign of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, the Gyalpo of 
Leh, from about 1590 to 1640, Western Tibet as far as Maryum Pass, the watershed 
between the Sutlej and Tsangpo river basins, fell under Ladakhi control. In the time 
of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s grandson, Bde-Idan-rnam-rgyal (c. 1640-1675), Leh controlled 
not only Ladakh proper with its dependencies of Nubra and Dras, but Guge, Purang 
with the region between Manasorawar Lake and Maryum Pass, Rudok, Spiti, Upper 
Kunawar, Upper and Lower Lahul, Zanskar, Purig, and the lower Shyok Valley. 
But an attempt to interpret this apparent Ladakhi hegemony in the lands north of 
the Himalayas could be misleading; certainly it would be a mistake to think of 
Ladakh as a nation in the modern sense. The entire Baltistan-Ladakh area was one 
of several small semi-independent Moslem and Buddhist States ruled by autocratic 
chiefs. Over these areas, when conditions were propitious and the Gyalpo strong, Leh 
could exert its influence. But Ladakh with its sparse population and strong neighbors 
was more often the victim of aggression than an aggressor itself. 

During the nineteenth century either the East India Company or the rising Sikh 
Confederation could have moved into the region. But the Company usually acquired 
new territories in this period only for strategic reasons, which were dictated largely by 
dread of foreign, especially Russian, intervention in India. Ladakh was not contiguous 
to Russia but rather to China and the hard-pressed Ch‘ing Empire was not deemed 
much of a threat even by the ever-nervous British Indian government. The Sikhs 
were less pacific and by the 1820’s the Gyalpo, Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal, whose predeces- 
sors had lost virtually all of Leh’s seventeenth-century conquests, was well aware of 
his dangerous position. As the Sikh acquisition of Kashmir in 1819 presaged the ex- 
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tention of Ranjit Singh’s ambitions to Ladakh, the Gyalpo sought to strengthen him- 
self by negotiating an alliance with the British. William Moorcroft,! who was in Leh 
in 1822, drew up a trade agreement between the Gyalpo and the merchants of Cal- 
cutta, but the Company rejected his proposals for the conclusion of a formal treaty 
which would have brought Ladakh into the British sphere. 


The Rise of Gulab Singh 


As it turned out Tshe-dpal’s apprehensions were justified, but it was Gulab Singh, 
the Dogra feudatory of the Sikh ruler, Ranjit Singh, who was to be feared rather than 
the Sikhs themselves. Gulab Singh was a direct descendant of the Hindu Rajah 
Dhrou Deu who first established the Dogra family as rulers of Jammu in the declin- 
ing days of the Mughal Empire. With the growth of Sikh power in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, the aspirations of Ranjit Singh, the architect of the Sikh 
state, soon included Jammu, and in 1808 General Hukam Singh conquered this hilly 
tract for his chief in Lahore. Although he had been one of the staunchest opponents 
of the invaders, Gulab Singh was realistic enough to discern that the Sikhs were, at 
least for the time being, irresistible. Therefore, along with his two brothers, Dhyan 
Singh and Suchet Singh, he decided that the way to rebuild the family fortunes was 
not by further opposition to the overwhelming Sikh preponderance but by becoming 
the Lahore Government’s loyal servant. 

In 1809, Gulab Singh joined Ranjit Singh’s army as an ordinary trooper. He soon 
distinguished himself, especially at the siege of Multan in 1819 and in the subjugation 
of the bandit chief, Mian Dedo, who controlled the hills around Jammu. Gulab 
Singh’s fortunes rose rapidly. In 1820 he was awarded a Jagir worth Rs. 40,000 an- 
nually near Jammu. Soon he was allowed an army of his own, and, in 1822, as a re- 
ward for his services in the conquest of Kishtwar and the subjugation of Rajouri, 
he was made hereditary Rajah of Jammu with an annual allowance of three lakhs? 
of rupees. 

Meanwhile Gulab Singh’s two brothers had not been idle. They, too, were created 
Rajahs by Ranjit Singh. Suchet acquired Samba and Ramnagar with an annual al- 
lowance of a lakh of rupees. Dhyan received Bhimber and Kassouli with a yearly 
income of one and a half lakhs of rupees. During the later years of Ranjit Singh’s 
reign Dhyan Singh ranked so high in the old man’s esteem and affections that he 
became the virtual regent of the Sikh state. Thus, within twenty years of the Sikh 
conquest of Jammu, the Dogra Brothers, as they were known, had reached a position 
of eminence far greater than that which they had enjoyed prior to 1808—albeit they 
owed their success to Ranjit Singh’s patronage. 

Claude Wade, the British agent deputed to the Court at Lahore, found the Dogra 
Brothers a pernicious influence. No doubt his fears were largely motivated by the 
possibility of a diminution of the British influence on the Sikh government; neverthe- 
less he gave a revealing view of their ascendency: 


They owe their present commanding position in the councils of their master to the personal 
favor and protection of His Majesty and have lost no opportunity of using it to augment 
and strengthen their power. Aware that there is no community of interests or good feeling 
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between themselves and the Sikhs they employ none but Dogras and other tribes of the 
mountains to manage and defend their country in the hills. They hold immense tracts of 
territory also in the plains, besides the monopoly of the salt mines, and by means of arming 
the transit duties, from the Satlej to Peshawar have their offices in all the principal towns 
and exercise more or less of influence or interference in every department of the govern- 
ment.® 


Both the Company and Gulab Singh were well aware that the death of Ranjit 
Singh would presage the collapse of the Sikh power. While he still lived the British 
were content to maintain the status quo. They were unwilling to risk defeat at the 
hands of the powerful foreign-led Sikh army, and Ranjit Singh was a loyal if wily ally. 
His strong state acted as a useful buffer against possible Afghan or Russian incursions. 
Ranjit Singh’s departure from the scene would change all this, but the Company was 
willing to wait. 

Gulab Singh’s ambitions encouraged a more active policy on his part. He hoped 
to create an empire for himself, although ostensibly for Ranjit Singh, which would 
fall to him as the presumed survivor of the Sikh collapse. Wade thought that Gulab 
Singh might try to seize the whole of the Punjab upon his master’s death,* and that 
“there is little doubt that they [the Dogras] would attempt to seize Kashmir which 
they have now almost surrounded.”® 

As the British had cut off possible avenues of advance to the east by the 1809 Treaty 
of Amritsar,® to the south, by their support of the Amirs of Sind in 1838, and as there 
was a limit to the extent the Afghans could be pushed in the west; the only fertile area 
for the aquisition of further territory lay to the north of Jammu and to the east of 
Kashmir, in Ladakh, where the British had already evinced a lack of interest. In fact, 
the possible Dogra invasion of this area was viewed with some enthusiasm by the 
Company, for it was hoped that as a consequence a larger portion of the Tibetan 
trade would be diverted to its holdings. The Company had been trying to achieve 
this end at least since 1815 when a factory was established at Kotgarh on the Sutlej 
to coax directly into British territory the lucrative shawl wool traffic, normally a 
Kashmir and Ladakh monopoly. The Sikh conquest of Kashmir and the ensuing 
famine drove many of the Kashmiri weavers into British India, and the Company 
redoubled its efforts to gain direct access to Tibetan products. It tried to use Sikkim 
as a route and worked through protected native states along the Tibetan border to 
influence the Tibetan and Chinese authorities. These officials were reluctant to export 
to new markets and staunchly resisted the British overtures. However, Gulab Singh’s 
future actions in Ladakh were to have the desired effect, and between 1837 and 1840 
shawl wool imports into British territory and that of protected states such as Bashahr 
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increased 200 per cent, while other products including salt and borax were also diverted 
from their usual route.” 


Zorawar Singh’s Military Campaigns 

In 1834, Gulab Singh sent his ablest general, Zorawar Singh Kahluria, with 4,000 
infantrymen to conquer the territory between Jammu and the Tibetan border. Zora- 
war led his army through Kishtwar into the province of Purig. There was no opposi- 
tion at first, as the Ladakhis were taken by surprise, but, on August 16, 1834, the 
Dogras defeated an army of some 5,000 men under the Bhotia leader, Mangal, at Sanku. 
Kartse, the capital city of Purig, fell into Zorawar’s hands, and, after a month’s rest and 
the building and garrisoning of a fort, the invaders marched down the Suru river 
valley and again defeated the Ladakhis at Pashkyum. The local chief fled to the Fort 
of Sod, and the next morning Zorawar sent his subordinate, Mehta Basti Ram, in 
pursuit with 500 men. The chief and the Sod garrison surrendered. 

Zorawar now entered into protracted negotiations with the Gyalpo, Tshe-dpal- 
rnam-rgyal.® But the latter delayed; he hoped the severe winter would discourage the 
Dogras and make them retrace their steps.” Tshe-dpal meanwhile raised an army and 
marched to Lang Karchu where the Dogras were encamped for the winter. The 
Ladakhis were deceived by the seemingly scattered condition of the Dogra forces and 
by their pretended difficulty with the snow. Lulled into complacency, they rested 
and prepared tea, only to be immediately attacked and routed by their foes.’° The 
Gyalpo sued for peace and it was finally arranged that he would pay an indemnity 
of Rs. 50,000 and an annual tribute of Rs. 20,000. Of the indemnity, Rs. 37,000 were 
to be paid immediately, and the balance was promised within six months, to be 
rendered in two installments.”* 

Zorawar marched on to Leh to install Tshe-dpal as a puppet ruler holding power 
from Gulab Singh and the conquest of most of Ladakh appeared to have been success- 
fully concluded. But the situation was not to remain peaceful for long. The Chief of 
Sod recaptured his fort, killing the Dogra garrison, and Zorawar was forced to reassert 
his power. He then marched to Zanskar where the local ruler offered his submission, 
and a tax of three and a half rupees per house was levied. Meanwhile, in Leh the 
Gyalpo took advantage of Zorawar’s absence to rebel and to close all trade routes. 
Again Zorawar attempted to obtain aid from the British, but Colonel H. T. Tapp, 
the political agent at Sabathu, would not commit himself; although he pointed out to 
his superiors that as Ladakh had never been tributary to either the Sikhs or the Chi- 
nese (Tibetans) ** there was nothing to prevent them from aiding the Gyalpo if they 
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wished.’* With the approach of Zorawar to Leh, Tshe-dpal’s position became even 
more desperate. Once more he sought British intervention. This time he wrote to 
the Commander in Chief, Sir Henry Fane,"* only to be rebuffed.’ The Commander 
in Chief replied that Ladakh “is beyond the limits of the Company’s dominions.” *® 

When the Dogras returned to Leh no resistance was offered. Zorawar collected 
the unpaid balance of the indemnity (Rs. 13,000) and replaced Tshe-dpal as Gyalpo 
with a more tractable relative, Moru-pa Tadsi or Lumbu. The ex-ruler fled with his 
son to the British-protected state of Bashahr. Zorawar constructed a fort at Leh and 
left Dalel Singh in charge of the garrison. He then returned to Jammu with the son 
of Moru-pa Tadsi and several other hostages to insure the new Gyalpo’s good be- 
havior.’* 

At Lahore, Wade expected the Dogras to make strenuous efforts to capture 
Tshe-dpal, probably regarding his personal liberty and presence on the frontier “as 
dangerous to the permanence of their authority in that country [Ladakh].”** Metcalfe 
considered the violation of the Bashahr frontier unlikely;’® nonetheless Wade in- 
formed Ranjit Singh that Gulab Singh’s crossing of the Bashahr frontier would be 
considered in a most serious light?® and asked the Maharajah to order Gulab Singh 
to withdraw his forces from the border.?4 He feared that the Dogras would, “as they 
had done in Ladakh first try to introduce their authority and then make it point of 
honour with their master to maintain his claim.” 

There is no doubt that many Sikh officials were not as favorably disposed towards 
the Dogra Brothers as Ranjit Singh. It was soon discovered that many of the difficulties 
encountered by the Dogras in Ladakh had been instigated by Mian Singh, the Sikh 
Governor of Kashmir, who found the supply of shawl wool to Kashmir being cur- 
tailed by the Dogra incursions. Ranjit Singh himself had long coveted Ladakh, but he 
was quite content to see its conquest by the Dogras, especially as a report from Wade 
indicated that Rajah Dhyan Singh had presented Ranjit Singh with a tribute of Rs. 
30,000 from Ladakh. The Sikh monarch received a deputation sent to Lahore in the 
name of Moru-pa Tadsi thus recognizing Gulab Singh’s conquest.?* 

Within a year of Zorawar’s return to Jammu, news arrived that Moru-pa Tadsi had 
rebelled and that the Dogra garrison in Leh was being besieged. Zorawar started for 
Ladakh at once. After a journey frequently delayed by swollen rivers, he arrived at 
the capital, having subdued Zanskar and other mutinous regions on the way. Moru-pa 
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fled but was captured on the left bank of the Spiti River near the British frontier. 
He was deposed and the old Gyalpo, Tshe-dpal rnam-rgyal, was reinstated on condi- 
tion that he pay the fixed tribute and the Dogra occupation expenses.™* 

Zorawar once more returned to Jammu, but early in 1839 he was back in Ladakh 
to seize Moru-pa, who had been plotting against Tshe-dpal and the Dogra authority 
with Ahmed Shah of Baltistan. Thus, after the pacification of Leh, Zorawar marched 
to Baltistan with a mixed force of Ladakhis and Dogras. Taking advantage of the 
ambitions of the Sultan’s son, Mohammed Shah, he accomplished his conquest and 
annexed Skardu to Jammu. He deposed the ruler in favor of his rebel kinsman and 
levied an annual tribute of Rs. 7,000. Tshe-dpal had accompanied Zorawar on the 
expedition and, being now considerably advanced in age, died of his exertions. He 
was replaced by his grandson, Ji-gMet Sin-nge rnam-rgyal, whose father had expired 
in 1839 during his wanderings. 


The Invasion of Tibet 


Gulab Singh had consolidated his position in Ladakh; still he was not satisfied. 
Knowing the advantages of controlling the profitable wool trade, he was not content 
to allow the major benefits to devolve to the British. He already ruled Ladakh and 
was confident of inheriting Kashmir at Ranjit Singh’s death. All that was needed to 
possess the entire wool trade was the acquisition of the very territories where the 
goats were raised—the Chang Thung Plains of Western Tibet. Consequently in May 
1841, Zorawar Singh advanced up the Indus Valley into Tibet with a force of about 
6,000 men, largely Ladakhis, Baltis, and Kishtwaris. 

He »:s immediately successful. Following the plunder of Hanlea and Tashigong, 
he subj:..:::ed Rudok and Garo. Finally, after defeating a small force of Tibetans, he 
captured Gartok.” The benevolent British attitude towards Gulab Singh changed 
with the invasion of Tibet, for the commercial benefits resulting from the unrest in 
Ladakh promptly evaporated. The flow of wool into Bashahr and other border areas 
dwindled, and Thomason, the British Resident, inquired whether the Dogras should 
be allowed to interfere with the supply of wool to Bashahr now that the state was 
under British protection.2* The Governor-General replied that the British Govern- 
ment would not tolerate interference with the trade of its provinces.”" “The infallibly 
injurious effect” of the stoppage of trade between British India and Tibet in violation 
of the “established rights of Traffic” of British subjects “by this audacious movement 
of the Sikhs cannot be submitted to without loss of influence and loss of considera- 
_ tion.”?* A Company Agent was ordered to convey the Governor-General’s displeasure 
to the Lahore Durbar and to request that Gulab Singh be forced to recall Zorawar 
from Tibet.?® 

Meanwhile, the Dogras continued their successful depredations. They cut the 
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track between Sinkiang and Bashahr and reached Taklakot after garrisoning several 
stations along the way. Brian Hodgson,*° for one, felt that they could not be stopped 
short of Lhasa.** As Zorawar advanced the British became more vociferous in their 
complaints. George Clerk, Wade’s replacement in the Punjab, was instructed to inform 
the Lahore Durbar that the Dogra interference with the Bashahr trade was unwar- 
ranted and hardly the action expected of an ally.** The situation was felt to be par- 
ticularly unfortunate as the Dogra invasion had occurred just when the Bhotias were 
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about to cross the Himalayas with wheat, rice, and “English goods” (broadcloth) to 
exchange for salt, borax, and shawl wool. Now they would have to suffer the priva- 
tion resulting from the cancellation of their trip or to run the grave risks involved in 
pursuing the expedition.** Furthermore, in September 1841, Stephen Lushington, 
then the political agent in Bashahr, reported that Zorawar was trying to exact money 
from Bhotias under British protection in Byans** and had threatened to invade the 
area if the exactions were not promptly discharged.* The British Government in 
India was incensed at this report and informed Clerk that the Sikhs must order the 
evacuation of the Byans territory immediately; no more taxes were to be levied; those 
villagers already assessed would have to be compensated; and a Company officer 
should be deputed to supervise the area.*® 

News that the Dogras were moving towards the frontier of Nepal increased the 
Company’s apprehension, for it had always feared a possible alliance between Lahore 
and Nepal, the only powerful independent native states on the subcontinent. Clerk 
was expressing the British attitude when he wrote: “It can never be safe for the Gov- 
ernment of India to allow the approximation to Nepal of any other powerful and 
aspiring hill state.”** Lieutenant Governor T. C. Robertson of the Northwest Prov- 
ince reported that Zorawar intended to build a chain of forts from Ladakh to the 
border of Nepal and that he was attempting to gain the cooperation of the Nepalis. 
He felt that the Sikhs might enter into an alliance with Nepal as they wished to gain 
Kumaon from the British. Robertson’s conclusion was that Dogra demonstrations 
near Bashahr and Kulu were all part of a plan to reach the Nepal frontier.** Certainly 
there was evidence that Nepal and the Khalsa*® were both willing to fish in the 
troubled waters of Himalayan controversy. In 1837, a Nepali delegation had been well 
received in Lahore. Wade, immediately alarmed, had written: 


The information gained by me in my late visit to Lahore was that among other objects 
of ambition Raja Gulab Singh had in taking Ladakh, one was to extend his conquests down 
the course of the Spith until they approached the northeastern confines of the Nepalese 
possessions in order that he might connect himself with that Government ostensibly with 
the view to promote the trade between Lhassa and Ladak, which the late commotions in 
Tibet have tended to interrupt, but in reality to establish a direct intercourse with a power 
which he thinks will not only tend to augment his present influence but lead to an alliance 
which may at some future time be of reciprocal importance.*® ' 


Wade was equally doubtful about the intentions of Ranjit Singh, whom he suspected 
of being attached to the British purely for self-interest: In 1839, a Nepali delegation 
headed by Matabir Singh had again been very warmly welcomed by Ranjit Singh, 
apparently confirming British fears that the antipathies of 1809 had finally been for- 
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gotten. But nothing came of these overtures. Ranjit Singh was much too shrewd to 
trade the advantages of a British alliance for the dubious guarantees of a connection 
with Nepal. 


The Withdrawal from Tibet 


Actually, the British were in a weak position. They were deeply involved in the 
Afghan War where most of their troops were committed, and the flow of shawl wool 
had traditionally been kept to the north of the Himalayas. One could argue that the 
Dogras were quite justified in trying to correct the situation. As Zorawar himself 
wrote to the Lahore Durbar, the importation of shawl wool by Bashahr merchants 
had “greatly injured the shawl wool manufacture of Cashmere” and the Bashahr 
merchants did not have a right to do this.*? But Zorawar’s threat to march on Lhasa 
if Ladakh did not continue to receive a monopoly of the shawl wool trade,** the fear 
of a Dogra-Nepal rapprochement, and a report from Joseph Cunningham, the British 
observer in Tibet, that “all trade especially in shawl wool to the Company’s provinces 
is at a standstill or has been prohibited,” ** spurred the Governor-General to the verge 
of action. He set a deadline of December 10 for the withdrawal of Zorawar’s forces to 
Ladakh.*° Whether Auckland actually intended to implement this threat is doubtful, 
but Sher Singh, who had succeeded to the throne in Lahore at the death of Nao 
Nehal Singh, Ranjit Singh’s successor, was impressed enough to order Zorawar’s 
retreat from Tibet and the British frontier.4® Clerk dcubted that the Dogra Brothers 
would ever allow these orders to reach Zorawar.*? But the whole question became 
academic on the very date of the British deadline (December 10) when a Tibetan 
army*® defeated the motley, out-numbered Dogra forces near Missar. How far Gulab 
Singh had over-extended himself was now startlingly clear. Besides many of his 
troops, the battle cost him his redoubtable commander, Zorawar Singh. 

Encouraged by their victory over the Dogras, the Tibetans prepared to invade 
Ladakh. Gulab Singh immediately sent a relief expedition, while a reserve force com- 
manded by Mian Jowahr Singh, the son of Rajah Dhyan Singh, advanced from 
Jammu. Vizier Lukput, the ranking Dogra officer in Ladakh, found himself in the 
unenviable position of trying to hold out against the advancing Tibetans on the one 
hand and of maintaining the Dogra supremacy over the Ladakhis on the other. Nonu 
Sunnum, the brother of the young Gyalpo, and Gumbo, a favorite of the Gyalpo’s 
grandfather, defected and attempted to reestablish an independent Ladakh by play- 
ing off the two sides against each other.*® Ahmed Shah, the deposed ruler of Baltistan, 
also rose in revolt. 

The British, for their part, had to determine what policy to adopt in this new 
situation. At one point the Company was willing to approve Gulab Singh as the 
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ruler of Ladakh in return for support in Afghanistan,®° but Cunningham suggested 
that Tibetan control of Ladakh might be more advantageous to the Company than 
control by the Dogras.®4 Slowly, the British did move to a viewpoiut that allowed 
them to recognize Gulab Singh’s position. First, the Dogras, Clerk reported, had 
given up any plans of conquering the territory west of the Indus and, second, the 
Tibetan commander, Kalon Surkhang, was no more interested in encouraging the 
export of shawl wool directly to Bashahr than Zorawar had been. He stated that 
Bashahr could continue to trade in shawl wool if it could be proved that this had 
been done previously.*? Although Clerk wondered whether the British should sacri- 
fice the rising trade and industry of Bashahr caused by the difficulties in Ladakh, 
rumors of a possible Nepal-Tibet alliance™* made Cunningham remind his superiors 
that the British were at war with China (The Opium War). He recalled the Com- 
pany’s long connection with the Sikhs and the Punjab, which, as he ‘said, “has of 
late become, except in name, little more than a British dependency and our honor 
may be involved in the proceedings of the Sikhs.”** With the departure of Ranjit 
Singh and with the predicted disintegration of the Khalsa under way, such British 
statesmen as Hardinge and Hobhouse™ envisioned a client Sikh state or even the 
annexation of the Punjab. Hobhouse’s chief concern after the murder of Nao Nehal 
Singh was that Sher Singh, the new Maharajah, would be too tractable. “With Nao 
Nehal Singh,” he wrote, “we should, doubtless, have had a very pretty quarrel, as 
it stood, and I shall regret his death, if his successor is less disposed to quarrel with 
us than Nao Nehal Singh.”"* 

Observing important new developments on the horizon, the British reconciled them- 
selves to not gaining a significant share of the shawl wool trade and to letting larger 
considerations of Indian security and political expediency take precedence. They 
limited themselves to the role of spectators in the impending battle for Ladakh, 
although the General-Governor did offer to mediate.5* When Gumbo, the advocate 
of an independent Ladakh, asked for British aid in avoiding hostilities which he felt 
would ravage the countryside,®® the British told him they felt Ladakh should belong 
to the Sikhs.” As a result the Gyalpo soon wrote to Cunningham that he had given 
the country to the Chinese Emperor: “We had no other remedy—what could we 
do?”* To Sher Singh, Ji-gMet Sin-nge was forced to write that Ladakh had always 
held allegiance to China through Lhasa until the Jammu Rajahs had interfered.** The 
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Dogras must leave Ladakh in its former condition, as the Tibetans demanded 
the payment of the usual tribute to Lhasa, the removal of all Dogras from Ladakh 
and Baltistan, and the recognition of Chinese supremacy ® by the rulers of these areas.™ 
If the Jammu Rajahs cooperated, shawl wool and tea would again pass through 
Ladakh and Kashmir to Lahore.*® 


The Final Settlement 


But neither side was willing to settle the issue without a trial of strength, and by 
late August 1842, the two antagonists were in the field near Leh. On September 27, 
Cunningham reported that the Dogras had decisively defeated the Tibetans® and 
captured their commander Surkhang.*" A treaty was promptly signed recognizing the 
existing situation: that the Dogras were the rulers of Ladakh, but that their control 
did not extend to Tibet. To understand the treaty provisions it is necessary to look at 
both the Tibetan and Persian editions, for the Dogra treaty lists only the restrictions 
placed on the Tibetans, and the converse is true of the Tibetan version. The Tibetan 
treaty stated that perpetual friendship was to prevail between the two parties and that 
the frontier was henceforth to be permanently fixed. The Gyalpo and his family were 
to be allowed to remain peacefully in Ladakh but not to indulge in any intrigues. The 
Ladakhis could, if they wished, continue to send the annual tribute to the Dalai Lama 
and the Dogras would not interfere. The treaty also stated: “No restrictions shall be 
laid on the mutual export and import of commodities—e.g., Tea, piece goods, etc. and 
trading shall be allowed according to the old-established custom.” Finally, the La- 
dakhis were to provide transportation and accommodations for Tibetan traders in 
Ladakh, and the Tibetans would provide similar amenities for Ladakhi traders in 
Tibet.®* 

The Tibetans guaranteed in the Persian treaty that Ladakh “will absolutely and 
essentially not be the subject of our designs and intentions.” They bound themselves 
not to aid or abet the opponents of Gulab Singh and pledged to “carry on the trade 
in wool, shawl and tea, in accordance with the old customs, via Ladakh year by 
year.” °° The treaty between Gulab Singh and the Lhasa Government did not bind the 
former's Suzerain, and a supplementary treaty with similar provisions was concluded 
between the Lahore Durbar and Lhasa.” 

As Gulab Singh and the British had anticipated, the Sikhs were not able to main- 
tain the efficiency of their government after Ranjit Singh’s death, and the inevitable 
conflict between the Khalsa and the Company developed in 1845. Gulab Singh in- 
gratiated himself with the British as an intermediary and, in a clause (Article XII) of 
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64 Secret Consultations, Aug. 3, 1842, No. 22, Rajah of Ladakh to Sher Singh, June 13, 1842. 

65 Ibid. 

86 Secret Consultations, Oct. 26, 1842, Nos. 94-99, Clerk to Maddock, Aug. 31, 1842. Cunningham 
estimated that the Dogras numbered 9,000 and the Tibetans 5,000. 

87 Secret Consultations, Nov. 9, 1842, No. 61, Cunningham to Clerk, Sept. 27, 1842. 

68H. M. Panikkar, The Founding of the Kashmir State—A Biography of Maharajah Gulab Singh, 
1742-1858 (London, Allen and Unwin, 1930), pp. 85-87. 

69 From the Persian source quoted in Sapru, op.cit., and translated by Sepher Zabih for the Indian 
Press Digests, Univ. of California, Berkeley. 

70 Panikkar, op. cit., pp. 87-89. Meng Pao, the Chinese Resident in Lhasa, also gave his assent and his 
report was accepted by Peking. 
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the Treaty of Lahore signed on March 9, 1846, he was recognized as an independent 
ruler by both the Lahore and British Governments. The achievement of this end was 
facilitated by the Sikh inability to pay the full one and one half crores of rupees 
indemnity assessed by the Company. Consequently, the Lahore authorities were 
forced to cede to the British the territories between the Beas and Indus Rivers includ- 
ing Kashmir and Hazara."* The Company, in turn, transferred these areas to Gulab 
Singh for a crore of rupees later reduced to seventy-five lakhs with the British assump- 
tion of Kulu and Mandi.* This arrangement was mutually advantageous for the 
Company and for the Dogras. At last Gulab Singh saw the fulfillment of his ambition 
for an independent Dogra state, and the British were able to conclude quietly what 
could have been a most difficult war. It is doubtful that they could have conquered 
Kashmir at this time; moreover, they made a sizeable pecuniary profit in the bargain. 

A week later, the Treaty of Amritsar signed by Gulab Singh and the British Gov- 
ernment formalized the agreement in greater detail. The Dogra position vis @ vis the 
British Raj was more favorable than that of most princely states. The Company did 
not guarantee the internal security of the state, and thus could not interfere in its 
affairs as easily. Gulab Singh and his heirs were guaranteed “all the hilly or moun- 
tainous country with its dependencies situated to the the eastward of the River Indus 
and the westward of the River Ravi including Chamba and excluding Lahul.”™* The 
eastern boundary of the Dogra dominions was to be determined later. Henry Law- 
rence, who had replaced Clerk in the Punjab, thought the border should be drawn so 
far eastward as to be out of Gulab Singh’s influence and so that the traders of Jammu 
could not turn the British flank north-eastward.” 

Despite the conclusion of the two treaties, the Governor-General was unwilling to 
forego a final attempt to capture some of the Tibetan trade for Bashahr and the north- 
ern provinces of British India. Although Hardinge did not intend to pursue an active 
policy in this regard, he nevertheless informed the Chinese Resident in Lhasa that 
Article 11 of the Lahore-Tibet Treaty, under which all the Tibetan trade was to pass 
through Ladakh, had been cancelled. He stated that he wanted Tibetan traders to 
have free access to British territory and that no duty was to be charged on shawl wool 
and other Tibetan products entering British territory.”® 

The final act of the drama was to be played in Kashmir itself: Gulab Singh still 
had to defeat the Sikh Governor who was unwilling to surrender the province. This 
was done, and the Dogra ascendency was assured. Thus created, the state continued 
under the rule of Gulab Singh’s descendents until 1947 when the partition of the sub- 
continent and the ensuing conflict over Kashmir resulted in its division between India 
and Pakistan. As part of the de facto settlement Ladakh was absorbed into the Indian 


Union. 





71 A crore equals 10,000,000. 

72 Aitchison, op. cit., I, 50-54; XII, 21, 22. 

78 There has been some recent controversy whether Kashmir and Ladakh were sold or transferred to 
Gulab Singh. It seems clear that it was a case of transfer rather than sale. Article twelve of the Treaty of 
Lahore provides for the recognition of Gulab Singh as the independent ruler of these territories, and no 
mention of a pecuniary settlement is made until the negotiation of the Treaty of Amritsar some days later. 

74 Article 1, Treaty of Amritsar, see Aitchison, op. cit., XII, 21, 22. 

75 Secret Consultations, Dec. 26, 1846, Nos. 1331-1343, Lawrence to Cunningham (officiating assistant 
to the Governor-General’s Agent in the Punjab), no date. 

76 Ibid., Hardinge to Vizier of Lhassa, Aug. 4, 1846. 





Local Government in the Mongolian 


People’s Republic 1940 — 1960 


GEORGE GINSBURGS 


y be: TWENTY years which have elapsed since the adoption of the 1940 Constitution 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic have witnessed important social, economic, 
and political transformations in the life of the Mongol nation and in the structure of 
its public authority, especially in the field of local government. All these changes have 
in a direct way affected the substantive rights and duties of the mass of the citizenry 
and are intimately tied to the continuing progression of the Mongol society, under the 
paternalistic guidance of Moscow and its native disciples in Ulan-Bator, along the so- 
called “non-capitalist path of transition to socialism.” As reflected in the organizational 
evolution of the instrumentalities of local rule, the record of the legislative and gov- 
ernmental reforms of this period furnishes valuable evidence on the prospective course 
of the country’s future development following the promulgation on July 6, 1960, of a 
new, “socialist-inspired” Constitution’ and the inauguration of an era of fundamental 
reorientation in all areas of public and private activity in pursuance of an official cam- 
paign to complete the building of “socialism” in Outer Mongolia. 


The Constitutional Structure of 1940 


The Constitution of the Mongolian People’s Republic of June 30, 1940,” envisaged 
three levels of local government: aimaks (regions), somons (districts), and bags (ru- 
ral communities). The capital, Ulan-Bator, was endowed with a special status on par 
with that of an aimak and divided for administrative purposes into khorons (city 
districts) and the khorons in turn into khorins (city sub-districts or 20-household 
blocks). 

Under the new Constitution, the Mongolian People’s Republic was initially parti- 
tioned into 13 aimaks, plus the capital city of Ulan-Bator: Central, Kentei (Khentei), 
Eastern, East-Gobi, South-Gobi, Uburkhangai, Arakhangai (Arkhangai), Dzapkhyn 
(Dzabkhan), Kobdos (Khobdos), Khubsugal, Bulgan, Selenga, and Ubsanur. At the 
twenty-fourth session of the Little Khural of the M.P.R. (February, 1941), the original 
aimak structure was revised and two additional aimaks carved out of the already exist- 
ing provinces: Gobi-Altai and Baian-Ulugei (Bain-Ulgei).® In size and population the 





Dr. Ginsburgs is an Instructor in the Department of Political Science at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

1 For an authoritative commentary on the new Constitution by the First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the M.P.R.P. and Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the M.P.R., see Yu. Tsedenbal, 
“Novaya Konstitutsiya Mongolskoi Narodnoi Respubliki,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1960, No. 10, 
pp. 3-12. 

2 For the text of the 1940 Constitution, see Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1947, No. 8, pp. 36-49. 

8 There is no national autonomy in the M.P.R. from the administrative standpoint; however, the aimak 
of Baian-Ulugei seems to have been specially created in order to provide the Kazakh minority with its own 
territorial division. The aimak does not enjoy a separate status of any kind under the Constitution, but 
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aimaks differed considerably from each other; the largest, South-Gobi, occupied a sur- 
face of about 158,400 square kms; the smallest, Baian-Ulugei, encompassed only 47,100 
square kms. The most populous aimak, Arakhangai, contained 65,000 inhabitants and 
the one with the fewest residents, Selenga, had only 17,000. Each aimak embraced 
from ten to 23 somons, and each somon from four to 12 bags. In 1941 a somon included 
on an average from 650 to 700 households, or about 2,800 people.® The bags, nomadic 
as a rule,® in turn comprised from 30 to 100 households, with a median population of 
approximately 80 persons.’ Ulan-Bator was apportioned into nine khorons which were 
subdivided into 139 khorins.® 

The highest organs of State authority in the aimaks, in Ulan-Bator, in the somons, 
khorons, khorins, and bags were their respective Khurals of arat workers. These were 
not formal public agencies meeting in periodic sessions, but conventions of delegates 
convoked at regular intervals. Above khorin and bag level the election of delegates 
to the various Khurals was indirect. The aimak and city of Ulan-Bator Khurals were 
composed of individuals selected by the respective somon Khurals and the khoron 
Khurals of the capital, and the somon and khoron Khurals were in turn staffed by 
representatives chosen by the corresponding bag Khurals and the khorin Khurals of 
Ulan-Bator. On the other hand, the bag and khorin Khurals represented direct democ- 
racy at work, being a general assembly of all the voting residents of the respective bag 
or khorin. The deputies to the Ulan-Bator city Khural were indirectly chosen on the 
basis of one delegate from every 200 members of the population; the deputies to the 
aimak Khurals were similarly selected, but with each delegate indirectly representing 
400 constituents, while members of the somon and khoron Khurals were elected by 
their respective bag or khorin assemblies at the rate of one representative for every 50 
inhabitants. Regular sessions of the aimak and Ulan-Bator Khurals convened once in 


three years and somon, khoron, bag, and khorin Khurals once a year.® As the organs 





the Resolution of the Council of Ministers of the M.P.R. of September 3, 1942, did provide for the intro- 
duction of a new Kazakh alphabet in Baian-Ulugei and a cultural-linguistic autonomy of sorts has been 
operating there ever since. For text of the decree of September 3, 1942, see Shornik zakonov i osnovnykh 
postanovleni pravitelstua MNR, 1942, No. 2, and S. S. Demidov (ed.), Konstitutsiya i osnounye zakono- 
datelnye akty Mongolskoi Narodnoi Respubliki (Moscow, 1952), p. 248. 

# The data on the territorial size of the aimaks is derived from the table in N. V. Tsapkin, Mongolskaya 
Narodnaya Respublika (Moscow, 1948), p. 66. The figures on the population of the provinces are given 
in V. Maslennikov, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika na puti k sotsializmu (Moscow, 1951), table on 
Pp. 37, citing 1944 estimates quoted in I. Denisov, Zhivotnovodstvo Mongolskoi Nardnoi Respubliki (Ulan- 
Bator, 1946). As far as is known, post-1944 figures have not been released. 

5.N. V. Tsapkin, op. cit., p. 67; S. S. Demidov, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika (Moscow, 1952), 


6 In Mongolia, the terms bag and somon secm to be indiscriminately used to denote both the territorial 
division and its administratve capital, although only the former usage is correct. E.g., Ivor Montagu, Land 
of Blue Sky, A Portrait of Modern Mongolia (London, 1956), p. 96, writes that “Mongolians speak of 
these centres casually as if they were themselves somons and bags, though properly these designations be- 
long to the territorial divisions of which they are the headquarters.” 

Aimak centers are permanent sites. Somon and bag centers, headquarters of territorial units generally 
peopled by nomads are themselves only semi-permanent or entirely nomadic. N. P. Farberov, Gosudarstven- 
noe pravo stran narodnoi demokratii (Moscow, 1949), p. 321. 

™N. P. Farberov, loc. cit., and S. S. Demidov, op, cit., p. 35. V. Maslennikov, op. cit., p. 38, puts the 
number of households in a bag at between 50 and 300-350, which seems excessive. 

8S. S. Demidov, op. cit., p. 35. 

®In addition, a special session of any Khural could be convoked upon the demand of not less than 
half the voters in the territorial unit which it governed, or upon the petition of not fewer than two-thirds 
of the Khural’s membership, or upon the recommendation of the Presidium of the Little Khural of the 
M.P.R. 
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of local rule, the aimak, somon, khoron, khorin, and bag Khurals and the Khural of 
Ulan-Bator received and examined the reports of the administrative departments sub- 
ordinate to them, elected the members of the local organs of administration under 
their control and selected representatives to the next higher Khural. 

In the prolonged intervals between regular sessions of the aimak and Ulan-Bator 
Khurals, the highest organ of authority in each aimak and in the capital was the Little 
Khural elected by the respective aimak and the Ulan-Bator Khural for a term of three 
years on the basis of one deputy for every 1,000 members of the population. The Little 
Khurals of the aimaks and the capital city met twice a year. For the conduct of current 
business, the Little Khurals of the aimaks and of Ulan-Bator each in turn elected from 
their own membership a Presidium of from seven to thirteen persons, consisting of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, and members. The executive-administrative agencies of the 
somon, khoron, bag, and khorin Khurals were local organs of self-government elected 
respectively by the Khural of each territorial division for a one-year term and com- 
prising from three to thirteen members (chairman, secretary, and members). The 
chairman directed all the committee’s business, convened its sessions, and presided over 
the work of the meetings. 

The Little Khurals of the atmaks and the city of Ulan-Bator and their Presidia, as 
well as the organs of self-government of the somon and khoron Khurals, were charged 
with: directing the cultural-political and economic activity within their jurisdiction, 
drawing up the local budget, guiding the work of the subordinate administrative bu- 
reaus, ensuring the maintenance of public order, administering the laws and protecting 
citizens’ rights, and annulling the resolutions and directives of lower organs of State 
power when in contradiction with the laws in force in the Republic. The Little 
Khurals of the aimaks and of Ulan-Bator and their Presidia, and the executive agencies 
of the somon, khoron, khorin, and bag Khurals, were empowered to pass resolutions 
and issue binding directives within the limits of the authority vested in them by the 
laws of the country. All these bodies were subject to dual control, being made directly 
accountable to the respective plenary Khural which elected them and to the next 
highest organ of government. The Presidia of the aimak and Ulan-Bator Little 
Khurals had administrative departments dealing with: cattle-raising and agriculture, 
finance, public health, education, and military affairs. 

In the Khurals, elections of all organs of government were conducted by open 
voice vote."° In the bag and khorin assemblies, the Constitution guaranteed the right 
to elect and to be elected to all citizens of the Mongolian People’s Republic who had 
reached the age of 18, irrespective of sex, nationality, religion, education, their nomadic 
or sedentary mode of life, or property status, with the sole exception of exploiters who 
hired workers for profit, usurers, important dignitaries of the Lamaist Church, former 
high State officials and noblemen, persons who had owned serfs and had cruelly ex- 
ploited them, active participants in the White Army and in counter-revolutionary up- 
risings, as well as the insane and individuals convicted in court to loss of their electoral 
rights. In the elections, all citizens were granted equal rights with one vote per person; 
members of the armed forces had the right to participate in the elections on an equal 





10 Every member of a Khural had the right to nominate his choice for membership in the executive 
organs or his candidate for deputy to the next highest Khural. Candidates receiving a simple majority 
of the votes cast were declared elected. 
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footing with civilians, and women had the constitutional right to elect and be elected 
on par with men." 

An important constitutional amendment was adopted on September 28, 1944,"° 
when the Presidium of the Little Khural of the M.P.R. resolved that the earlier loss 
of electoral rights by certain strata of the population branded as the regime’s class 
enemies was no longer necessary and was contrary to the best interests of the country 
in view of the rehabilitation of these elements and their participation in socially pro- 
ductive work.!® Article 71 of the Constitution was accordingly revised to read that 
only persons convicted by the courts to deprivation of their electoral rights or proven 
medically insane forfeited their voting privileges. Significant from a doctrinal point of 
view, this promulgation by the regime of universal suffrage in the country and its 
formal abandonment of the earlier official thesis on class warfare did not have serious 
practical consequences since by 1944 persons thus penalized because of their former 
rank or their social origin amounted, by the Government’s own estimate, to only 0.08 
per cent of the population.”* 

A further increase in the number of aimaks was registered in the following years. 
While the total of somons in the country remained near constant,’” new aimaks were 
carved out of the territories of the existing provinces, presumably to equalize them 
somewhat in area and population.'® By 1947, the number of aimaks in the M.P.R. had 
reached eighteen,’* not counting the capital city, and in area, administrative break- 
down, and population they are compared on page 493. 


The 1949 Reforms 


A far-reaching reorganization of the entire governmental system of the Mongolian 


People’s Republic was effected at the ninth session of the Great Khural of the M.P.R. 
in February 1949. At the lowest level of the administrative hierarchy, the process of 
direct democracy hitherto operative in the bags and khorins was abandoned and 
regular Khurals established in these territorial units in lieu of the former popular 
assemblies. Simultaneously, the mechanics of indirect election of the various repre- 
sentative bodies of government by organs of local rule at the immediately subordinate 
level were abolished and superseded by direct elections of deputies to these agencies 





11 For the conduct of elections, central and local electoral commissions were to be created which 
would function in accordance with special instructions and regulations approved by the Presidium of the 
Little Khural of the M.P.R. 

12 For text of the law, see Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1947, No. 8, p. 50. 

18 Thus, according to N. P. Farberov, op. cit., p. 317: “The fact is that the overwhelming percentage 
of individuals who had been deprived of their electoral rights because they did not work have adjusted 
themselves to socially useful labor and in fact have become workers. Moreover, if previously these persons 
represented a certain organized force opposing the national revolutionary regime, then by 1944 they have 
ceased to constitute any kind of a danger to the Republic.” 

14 Preamble to the Resolution of the Presidium of the Little Khural of September 28, 1944. 

15 Thus, according to V. Maslennikov, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika (Moscow, 1955), P. 30, 
by the middle of 1955 the number of somons had only risen to 328. 

16 A first step in the equalization of the provinces in size and population was taken on February 6, 
1931. Prior to that, the disparity between the khoshuns into which Mongolia was then divided was even 
more extreme. According to I.Ya. Zlatkin, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika—strana novoi demokratit 
(Ocherk istorii) (Moscow, 1950), p. 214, there were khoshuns with an area of 61,000 and of 30,000 
square kms, with a population of 40,000 and a population of 4,000. Even after the reforms, however, 
substantial differences continued to exist between aimaks in both respects. 

17 The former Eastern aimak was liquidated and four new aimaks created: Baian-Khongor, Choibalsan, 
Sukhe-Bator, and Central Gobi. 
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Area (in thousands Population (asof © Numberof |§ Number of 
Name of aimak of square kms)" 1944", in thousands) — somons®° bags* 


Arakhangai 47 .0- 48.1 65.0 225 
Baian-Khongor 116.0-118.7 43.0 20 156 
Baian-Ulugei 46.0- 47.1 36.0 103 
Bulgan 48.0- 49.2 36.9 147 
East-Gobi 101.0-110.7 19.9 91 
Gobi-Altai 126. 37.4 128 
Dzapkhyn 90.0- 96.4 64.2 216 
Selenga 48. a 17.0 67 
Central-Gobi 79. me 27 .6 124 
Sukhe-Bator 71. i 31.0 141 
Ubsanur 72. 1 46.9 152 
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Uburkhangai 69. 54.2 174 
Kentei 89. 35.6 180 
Kobdos 73. 39.1 131 
Khubsugul 102. 60.6 219 
Choibalsan 120.0-123.1 31.2 164 
South-Gobi 156.0-158.4 20.3 81 
Central 78.0- 79.6 57.1 223 


TOTAL: 1,531.0-1,592.0 723.0 2,721 
(without 
Ulan-Bator)‘ 


PPPP PPP? 
SYLseyss) 








* The figures in the first column may be found in V. Maslennikov, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika 
na puti k sotsializmu (Moscow, 1951), p. 37, and S. S. Demidov, Mongolskaya Nerodnaya Respublika 
(Moscow, 1952), p. 34; the figures in the second column are given by N. V. Tsapkin, Mongolskaya Narod- 
naya Respublika (Moscow, 1948), p. 66. 

» VY. Maslennikov, Joc. cit., citing I. Denisov, Zhivotdovodstvo Mongolskoi Narodnoi Respubliki (Ulan- 
Bator, 1946). Post-1944 data has not been released. 

©N. V. Tsapkin, Joc. cit., and S. S. Demidov, loc. cit. 

@N. V. Tsapkin, Joc. cit. 

* Erich Thiel, Die Mongolei (Munich, 1958), puts the number of somons in Baian-Ulugei at thirteen 
and the total number of somons in the M.P.R. at 323, without however indicating the source of his infor- 
mation. 

* According to N. V. Tsapkin, op. cit., p. 67, by 1947 the population of Ulan-Bator had reached 70,000. 
Recent visitors to the M.P.R. put it at over 100,000. 


by the voters at large.’® Finally, with the elimination of indirect election procedures 
the regime announced that there was no longer any need for Little Khurals and their 
Presidia in the aimaks and in Ulan-Bator and liquidated them. Still other changes 
were introduced at this time in the structure of local public authority; as a result it was 
noted that “at present, the local organs of State power in the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public consist of Khurals of workers’ deputies which constitute representatiye institu- 


tions similar to the People’s Councils in the other countries of le’s democracy.” !® 
p peop y 


According to the text of the amended Constitution,” the organs of State authority 
in the aimaks and Ulan-Bator and in the somons, khorons, khorins, and bags were 





18In line with this, the Khurals were renamed from Khurals of arat workers to Khurals of workers’ 
deputies. 

19 A. Kh. Makhnenko, Gosudarstvennyi stroi Mongolskoi Narodnoi Respubliki (Moscow, 1955), P- 44- 

20 For text of the Constitution as amended in 1949, see Konstitutsiya (Osnovnoi zakon) Mongolskoi 
Narodnoi Respubliki (Moscow, 1952); Unen, 1949, No. 47. 
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the corresponding Khurals of workers’ deputies, elected by the workers of the respec- 
tive territorial units on the following basis: in aimaks with a population of less than 
30,000—50 deputies in the local Khural, and in aimaks with a population of over 
30,000—one deputy from every 600 inhabitants, instead of the former flat ratio of one 
per 200. In the capital, the city Khural was formed of representatives elected at the 
rate of one per each 375 residents of Ulan-Bator, in lieu of one per 200 as before. In 
the somons and khorons settled by less than 3,000 people, the respective Khural com- 
prised 30 deputies, and in somons and khorons with more than 3,000 inhabitants, one 
deputy was to be elected for every 100 residents, with the total composition of the 
Khural not to exceed 50, while formerly it was one deputy for every 50 constituents. 
In bags and khorins with a population smaller than 400, the Khurals were composed 
of 13 deputies, and in those with more than 400 residents, one representative per 30 
inhabitants was to be sent to the local Council whose membership was limited to a 
maximum of 25. 

Regular sessions of the aimak and Ulan-Bator Khurals were to be convened by 
their executive directorates at least twice annually, instead of once every three years 
as heretofore. Somon and khoron Khurals were to be convoked not less than three 
times a year and meetings of bag and khorin Khurals were scheduled six times an- 
nually, instead of the previous once-a-year rule.*1 To conduct the work of their ses- 
sions, each local Khural was to elect a chairman and a secretary for the duration of 
every session. For the permanent routine work, the aimak and Ulan-Bator Khurals 
were to select from among their members an executive-administrative directorate of 
from seven to nine persons (chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, and members). The 
executive agencies in the somons and khorons were represented by executive directo- 
rates elected by the corresponding Khurals and comprising from five to seven men 
(chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, and lay members). The chairmen of the execu- 
tive directorates were entrusted with directing all the work, convening the meetings, 
and presiding over them. The executive-administrative functions of khorin and bag 
Khurals were delegated to executive directorates elected by them and consisting of a 
chairman, a secretary, and two members. Upon the expiration of a local Khural’s term 
of office, its executive-administrative directorate retained its powers until the inaugura- 
tion of a new executive committee by the incoming Khural. 

As defined in the constitutional amendments of 1949, the powers of the local 
Khurals included in the main, all the functions formerly exercised by the Little 
Khurals and the organs of local self-government at their level.?? The dual subordi- 
nation of the executive directorates of the local Khurals as envisaged in the 1940 version 
of the Constitution was preserved intact. However, the structure of the administra- 
tive departments attached to the executive directorates of the aimaks and Ulan-Bator 
was broadened by the addition of a planning commission and of a general office. This 
evidence of the expanding role of the State in all areas of the national economy was 
expressly stipulated in that administrative offices were accountable both to the parent 





21 Moreover, extraordinary sessions of any Khural could now be convened at the demand of not less 
than half of the Khural’s members or at the initiative of its executive directorate, as well as upon the 
directive of the Presidium of the Great National Khural. 

22 E.g., directing the cultural-political and economic development within their jurisdiction, determining 
the local budgetary needs, supervising the activities of subordinate administrative agencies, and assuring 
the maintenance of public order, the observance of the laws, and the protection of citizens’ rights. 
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executive committee and the corresponding ministry of the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public. 

The extensive administrative changes of 1949 were, therefore, not only of an or- 
ganizational nature, but had a substantive value as well. In lieu of the consecutive 
pyramidal chain of brief ad hoc conventions of emissaries from similar lower assem- 
blies, which is what local government in Mongolia amounted to prior to 1949, the 
administrative structure now consisted of regularly constituted bodies formed for a 
definite period of time and comprising the same membership throughout their term 
of office. Paralleling this transition, there has, almost of necessity, been at every level 
of the governmental hierarchy an appreciable reduction in the personnel of the 
Khurals,”* combined with a major increase in the frequency of their sessions so they 
could discharge their appointed duties. Conversely, the powers of the electorate, as well 
as the degree of direct popular participation in the administrative processes, were fur- 
ther curtailed in inverse proportion to the growing professionalism of the bureaucratic 
apparatus.” 

The 1949 constitutional provision on the election of an ad hoc chairman and 
secretary for the duration of each session of a local Khural was also a significant 
innovation, which reflected the growing complexity of the Council’s work and the 
increasing multiplicity of its official tasks. Moreover, while in the aimaks and in the 
capital the supervision formerly jointly exercised over the Presidia by the Little 
Khurals and the plenary Khurals was not markedly strengthened by the new ar- 
rangement (except that it was now wielded exclusively by the Khural plenums), 
below the provincial level the local Councils’ control over their executive bodies, in 
the past almost non-existent in fact, was materially improved. Not only did the 
Khural plenums in the districts and sub-districts meet much more often than before, 
thus giving them a greater measure of authority over their executive branches, but in 
1949 the Government formulated for the first time, and has since enforced, the princi- 
ple of separation of functions between the Khurals proper and their executive organs, 
a distinction previously lacking in Mongolian public law, and vested the former with 
wider formal powers at the expense of the latter.?° Following the amendments 
adopted at the ninth session of the Great Khural of the M.P.R., the executive direc- 
torates above khorin and bag level could only annul the instructions and orders of 
lower executive directorates and could merely suspend temporarily those of the lower 
plenary Khurals. Solely the plenary Khurals at district level and above were now 





28 Naturally, the difference in the number of participants in local self-rule was greatest at the bag 
and khorin level where Councils now supplanted the local general meetings. 

24 Including, inter alia, the abolition of the citizenry’s former right (see fns, 9 and 21 supra) to de- 
mand, by petition of half of the voters of a given territorial subdivision, an extraordinary session of its 
local Khural. To compensate somewhat for the repeal of popular initiative in this field, the rule on a two- 
thirds vote of the Khural’s membership previously required to convene a special session was now reduced 
to a vote of half of its members, thus presumably simplifying and facilitating the procedure. 

25 These changes, together with the elimination of the Little Khurals and their Presidia and the re- 
placement of the latter by smaller executive organs, besides betraying the Mongolian Government's desire 
to streamline the overly complex and top-heavy bureaucratic apparatus, also brought the M.P.R.’s admin- 
istrative system closer to the Soviet model. At the same time, they first introduced into the Mongolian 
public system the Soviet-inspired principles of democratic centralism and dual subordination, which, sub- 
sequently, received further elaboration. See N. P. Farberov in V. F. Kotok, ed., Gosudarstvennoe pravo 
zarubezhnykh sotsialisticheskikh stran (Moscow, 1957), P. 454. 
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authorized to repeal outright the decisions of a lower Khural, along, of course, with 
directives of a lower executive body.”* 

Finally, the language of the Constitution, as rewritten in 1949, gave notice of yet 
another novel development in the history and politics of Outer Mongolia, namely, 
the emergence of towns as a new force in the life of the nation. The revised text of the 
Basic Law mentioned “towns” and “towns enjoying a separate administrative status,” 
although it signally failed to define the modalities of administration in these munici- 
palities. It would seem, therefore, that the growing importance of the new towns was 
formally recognized in principle by the drafters of the constitutional revisions, but 
that these recently emerged population centers were not as yet, except for Ulan-Bator, 
granted any substantive rights of self-rule.* 

Inevitably, the fundamental reorganization of the governmental apparatus resulted 
in the extensive readjustment of earlier electoral techniques to suit the new conditions. 
Thus, the revised Constitution provided that henceforth all balloting would be secret, 
instead of, as previously, conducted by voice vote. Moreover, because of the adoption 
of direct election procedures, electoral districts had to be formed in the country and 
their establishment was sanctioned by the Constitution. In these districts, the right to 
nominate candidates for public office was extended by the Basic Law to such social 
organizations and workers’ associations as branches of the People’s Revolutionary 
Party, cooperatives, professional unions, youth organizations, arat associations, and 


cultural groups.”® 


From the 1952 to the 1957 Amendments 
By the law of February 29, 1952, further changes were effected in the structure of 


the lowest echelons of Mongolian local government.?® New norms of representation 
were defined for the election of bag and khorin Khurals: in bags and khorins with 
less than 400 inhabitants, Khurals were to number seven deputies (instead of 13), and 
in bags and khorins with a population greater than 400, one deputy was to be elected 
for every 50 residents (instead of the former ratio of one per 30). The maximum 
limit of 25 deputies heretofore expressly imposed on membership in the bag and 
khorin Khurals was discarded. This constitutional amendment led to a considerable 
reduction in the numerical composition of these organs of self-rule; indeed, the 
alleged reason for the move had been that “the overly large size of the khorin and bag 





26 Thus, prior to the 1949 reforms only the Little Khurals in the aimaks and the capital and their 
Presidia and only the executive committees of the somon and khoron Khurals had had the right to revoke 
the decisions and directives of all lower organs of Government. After the 1949 revisions, therefore, not 
only was a clear line drawn between the powers of the executive and the legislative agencies at the lower 
levels, but rights were also bestowed on the plenary chambers of aimak, the Ulan-Bator, somon, and 
khoron Khurals which heretofore they had never possessed. 

27 Instead, since all the cities then in existence in the M.P.R. were simultaneously the administrative 
centers of the aimaks in which they were situated, with the lone exception of Sukhe-Bator in the Selenga 
province, they continued to be governed directly by the aimak Khurals which sat there and were not 
endowed with an independent municipal management of their own. See N. V. Tsapkin, op. cit., pp. 67-68, 
and S. S. Demidov, op. cit., pp. 35-39, for a description of the towns and populated centers of Mongolia. 

28 Every deputy was obliged to report to his constituents on his own work and that of the Council 
in which he was a representative and could be recalled at any time at the decision of a majority of the 
voters in his district in accordance with procedures established by law. 

29 For the text of the M.P.R. Constitution with the 1952 amendments, see Unen, 1952, No. 64; S. S. 
Demidov, ed., op. cit., pp. 37-57; and I. Ya. Zlatkin, ed., Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika, sbornik 
statei (Moscow, 1952), pp. 349-366. 
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Khurals was not commensurate with the volume of their work, but did hinder the 
convening of their sessions.” A parallel adjustment was made in the size of the 
directorates of the bag and khorin Khurals which were hereafter to consist only of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, and a secretary, thus dropping the former two lay mem- 
bers, again, presumably, because “the too cumbersome composition of the executive 
directorates of the bag and khorin Khurals was out of proportion with the scope of 
their work.”*° At the same time, pursuant to its official justification for the reform, 
Ulan-Bator directed that the bag and khorin Khurals would in the future meet more 
often: ten, instead of six, times a year, in order to “facilitate the timely solution of 
current problems.” *! 

Behind the official explanation for the 1952 reforms, it is possible to detect some 
of the serious difficulties experienced by the regime in its drive to introduce a modern- 
ized system of government in a still rather backward community. In particular, the 
dilemmas encountered at the lowest level of administration reflected some of the obsta- 
cles standing in the way of such a venture by the persistence of a primitive mode of life 
in the Mongolian countryside which made the transition to regular forms of State 
rule, especially in the bags, extremely difficult. It was in order to counteract these 
forces, apparently, that the regime was constrained to reduce to a minimum the 
permanent staff of the local administrative organs, a trend which, incidentally, also 
marked a further progression from general participation in local self-rule to a more re- 
stricted and specialized type of government in the rural communities and the city 
sub-districts. 

On the other hand, a measure of grass-roots participation in the administrative 
processes was preserved by encouraging the practice of inviting the local citizenry to 
contribute to the official work of the public authorities, particularly through the associ- 
tion of ordinary members of the population in the activities of the permanent com- 
missions created by the local Khurals as auxiliary agencies. By 1955, close to 1,100 
organizations of this type were functioning in the country. Embracing about 6,000 
deputies and activists these organizations were engaged in checking on the execution 
of the instructions issued by the Khurals and their directorates, in supervising the work 
of the enterprises, institutions, organizations, and associations controlled by the Khural 
to which each of them was attached, and in suggesting and drafting proposals for the 
elimination of any shortcomings they uncovered. Another form of popular initiative, 
of sorts, was the meeting of workers at the bag level, attended by all the adult mem- 
bers of the local population, to hold open discussion on the current goals for the ful- 
fillment of the national plan and the ways and means for successfully completing 
various other projects.*” 

Shortly thereafter, additional details on the functioning of various organs of local 
government were furnished by the Resolution of the Council of Ministers No. 452 
of December 27, 1952, on “Regulations on issuance by the aimak, city, somon and 
khoron Khurals of workers’ deputies and their executive directorates of mandatory 
instructions and on the imposition in administrative procedure of penalties for theiz 





80 A. Kh. Makhnenko, op. cit., pp. 45, 47. 

81 Tbid., pp. 45-46. 

82 Tt has been said of these community gatherings that “they encourage the expression of criticism and 
self-criticism, aid in the discovery and elimination of defects in the work of the executive organs and help 
strengthen the close ties between the agencies of State authority and the people,” ibid., pp. 46-47. 
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violation.”** Under its terms, aimak, city, somon, and khoron Khurals (but not bag 
or khorin Khurals), were authorized to promulgate, within the limits of their jurisdic- 
tion, mandatory orders binding on the entire population or some sections thereof, as 
well as on institutions and organizations, the infraction of the provisions of which 
entailed administrative responsibility or, in relevant instances, judicial repression. In 
its own area each Council was empowered to pass ordinances dealing with the safe- 
guarding of public peace, the enforcement of fire-safety rules in enterprises, institu- 
tions, and residential quarters; the protection of forests, pastures, and fields; the 
observance of public health regulations; the realization of measures designed to im- 
prove sanitation conditions in inhabited centers; and, in general, with all questions 
which normally come under the heading of local police power.*4 

For the violation of mandatory directives of organs of local government, penalties 
could be imposed in administrative procedure, in the form either of a warning or a 
fine.*® Special permanent commissions were to be attached to the aimak and city 
Khurals to review infractions of local regulations and the administrative punishment 
directed against the culprits.*® In somons and khorons, administrative penalties were 
levied by the local executive directorate. Furthermore, in special instances the right to 
impose a fine could also be delegated by the local authorities to certain functionaries 
discharging public duties (militiamen or watchmen on duty).*" Defendants had the 
right to appeal an adverse ruling of a somon or khoron executive directorate or an 
aimak or city commission to the corresponding executive directorate of the aimak or 
city Khural, whose decision was final.°* 

The functions and powers of the organs of local government were further broad- 
ened by the decree of the Presidium of the Great Khural of March 20, 1954,°® defin- 
ing the procedures for delivery to the State by arat households and associations of 





33 Zakonodatelnyi sbornik MNR za 1952g. (Ulan-Bator, 1956), pp. 188-189; Osnovnye normativnye 
akty o mestnykh organakh gosudarstvennoi vlasti i upravleniya Demokraticheskoi Respubliki Vietnam, 
Koreiskoi Narodno-Demokraticheshoi Respubliki i Mongolskoi Narodnoi Respubliki (Sbornik dokumentov) 
(Moscow, 1960), pp. 185-193. 

34 Mandatory instructions issued by local Khurals can remain in force for two years only and upon the 
expiration of that deadline they automatically lose effect. In the concept of applied ‘democratic centralism” 
the preeminent role is played by the “centralism” factor. Law-making activities of local Councils are tightly 
controlled. Thus, no local ordinance can enter into force before the expiration of a 15-day period of grace 
from the date of its publication in all places affected by its provisions. Within two days of being signed, 
copies of such directives must be sent to the corresponding organ of the procuracy and the superior 
Khural. Should the procurator find the instructions unlawful, he must send a protest to the issuing body 
within 15 days of receipt and the aimak, city, somon, and khoron Khurals and their executive directorates 
are, in turn, obliged to examine the procurator’s protest within 15 days of its receipt and inform the 
procurator of the results of their deliberations. Failure to deal with the protest within the established dead- 
line automatically entails the suspension of the regulations under challenge. 

85 The maximum of fines which could be levied by aimak and city Khurals and their executives was 
set at 200 tugriks and at 100 tugriks for somon and khoron Khurals and their directorates. 

86 The commissions were to be comprised of the chief of the local militia as chairman, and such other 
members as were appointed to them by the executive directorates of the aimak and city Khurals. Commis- 
sion hearings were conducted by the head of the general affairs office of the corresponding Khural executive 
directorate. 

87 Such fines, collected on the spot by the responsible official, could not exceed five tugriks, but upon 
the refusal of the offending party to disburse on demand, the payment of a similar fine could be directed 
by the chief of the local militia who then had the right to raise it to 15 tugriks. 

88 If the case was taken under advice by a court, all administrative proceedings stopped immediately, 
but the defendant himself did not have the right independently to resort to the courts in seeking relief 
from an administrative action. 

89 Unen, March 21, 1954; Osnounye normativnye akty, pp. 202-203 (extracts). 
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livestock, wool, and milk. All the responsibility for ensuring obligatory deliveries to 
the State was placed on the executive directorates of the aimak, somon, and bag 
Khurals, and any protests against the quotas assessed had to be addressed to the aimak 
executive directorate, whose ruling was final. Still greater authority was vested in the 
lower organs of State administration in succeeding months because of the continuing 
expansion of the State’s role in the national economy, the growth of State planning, 
and the adoption of new economic policies. By virtue of the decree of the Presidium 
of the Great Khural of May 8, 1954, “On the Livestock Tax,”*° for example, the as- 
sessment and collection of taxes was entrusted to the aimak finance departments and 
the somon and bag executive committees.*? Any dispute concerning the tax levy could 
be submitted by the dissenting party to the executive directorate of the aimak Khural, 
and a further appeal could be brought to the Finance Ministry of the Republic, whose 
verdict was final. 

The administrative departments of the local Khurals were reorganized by the 
decree of the Presidium of the Great Khural of July 2, 1954. The new “Regulations 
on the permanent commissions attached to the aimak, city, somon and khoron 
Khurals”*? inaugurated an administrative structure in the technical departments very 
similar to the one used both in the Soviet Union and the Eastern European pedple’s 
democracies. Permanent commissions were to be created at the local level, designed 
to encourage active and widespread participation by the masses in the work of the 
State apparatus, to strengthen the ties between the officialdom and the people, and to 
foster popular initiative. They were to concentrate on extirpating bureaucratism and 
red tape, fighting official abuses, theft of property and inefficiency, improving the work 
of the administration, and supervising the correct execution of its decisions. These 
commissions were to be formed at the very first session of a newly-installed aimak, 
somon, or khoron Khural for the entire duration of its term of office and staffed by 
appointees from among its own membership, with a complement of a chairman, a 
secretary, and one or two members convening at least once a month.** It was made 
clear by the law that the permanent commissions were agencies of the local Khurals, 
responsible directly to the Khural plenums, under their control and bound by their 
instructions, whereas the relationship between the perinanent commissions and the 
executive directorates was defined not as that of subordination, but of mutual coopera- 
tion and reciprocal assistance, an arrangement which once again stressed that these 





40 Unen, May 9, 1954; N. D. Kazantsev, ed., Osnounye zakonodatelnye akty po agrarnym preo- 
brazovaniyam v zarubezhnikh sotsialisticheskikh stranakh (Moscow, 1958), Vyp. I, Kitaiskaya Narodnaya 
Respublika, Koreiskaya Narodno-Demokraticheskaya Respublika, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika, 
Demokraticheskaya Respublika Vietnam, pp. 193-196. Inter alia, the new tax law revised the earlier rules 
for assessing taxes in rural districts, altering the procedure from that of calculating tax dues on the basis 
of the planned size of the herd to that of levying taxes on the actual headcount of animals registered in 
the past year, In order to encourage the cooperative drive, toward the end of 1959 the regime abolished 
entirely the livestock tax on collectivized families. 

41 Households adversely affected by natural disasters entailing loss of livestock could be exempted from 
tax disbursements in whole or in part by order of the executive directorate of the aimak Khural, subject 
to subsequent approval by the Council of Ministers of the Republic. 

42 Unen, July 17, 1954; Osnounye normativnye akty, pp. 194-200. The 1954 Regulations superseded 
the Regulations on sections in aimak, city, somon, khoron administrations, put into force by the Decree 
of the Presidium of the Little Khural of the M. P. R. of December 3, 1946. 

48 Separate commissions were to be established for industry, livestock breeding, budget, education and 
cultural-informational work, public health, city improvement, commerce and cooperative trade, and trans- 
portation and communications, although given special local conditions yet other commissions could be 


created if needed. 
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commissions were primarily designed as an added check on the power of the local 
executive organ.** 

The introduction of direct elections in the M. P. R. by the constitutional amend- 
ments of 1949 made necessary a number of substantial changes in the electoral laws 
of the country. Legislation dealing with the new conditions was accordingly passed 
on August 14, 1954,*° again confirming the universal, direct, and secret character of 
the voting process. 

Under the new rules, Mongolia was apportioned into single-deputy electoral dis- 
tricts. Within each aimak lists of electors were drawn up by the executive directorates 
of the local bag Khurals, and in the towns this function was performed by the execu- 
tive bodies of khorin Khurals.** Electoral districts for the election of deputies to the 
various levels of local government were demarcated on the basis of population in ac- 
cordance with the ratios of representation established by the Constitution for the 
Khurals of the different territorial subdivisions. The organization of electoral districts 
for elections to the aimak and city Khurals was entrusted to their executive director- 
ates. In addition, in every town and province an aimak or city electoral commission was 
to be formed, staffed with representatives from professional and cooperative organi- 
zations*’ and consisting of a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and four members. 
Its personnel had to be confirmed by the Presidium of the Great Khural, and it was 
charged with supervising the work of the district electoral commissions and with en- 
forcing official regulations on voting procedures. Similarly constituted electoral com- 
missions were also proposed for each electoral district for the purpose of ensuring 
correct electoral practices in the districts. 

For elections to somon and khoron Khurals, special electoral districts were drawn 
up by the executive committees of these bodies. In every somon and khoron an elec- 
toral commission was installed, composed of representatives from various local groups 
and comprised of a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and two members, all sub- 
ject to approval by the executive organ of the corresponding aimak or city Khural. In 
turn, in each of these electoral districts, a district electoral commission was created 
with a staff which included a chairman, a secretary, and a member. Finally, each city 
sub-district and rural community was to have its own bag or khorin electoral com- 
mission, consisting of a chairman, secretary, and one member, recruited from the local 
mass organizations, which would exercise full authority in the bag or khorin over 
elections to the local Council. 





44 This was further underscored by the rule that members of the local executive directorate or the 
chief management of an administrative office functioning in a related field were barred from serving as 
chairmen or secretaries of permanent commissions, in order to prevent the formation of interlocking direc- 
torates and to strengthen the supervisory role of the commissions vis-a-vis the local executive and ad- 
ministrative branches. Moreover, the decree specified that the executive bodies had no right to issue direc- 
tives to the commissions, give them instructions, demand reports from them concerning their work, or 
seek to approve or amend the commissions’ agenda. 

45 Unen, August 14, 1954; Osnounye normativnye akty, pp. 157-178. 

46 Furthermore, the lists of voters in military units were made up by the unit commanders, while 
military personnel not on active duty were carried on the rolls of their place of residence, Protests against 
the exclusion or omission of a person’s name from the electoral list had to be submitted to the executive 
directorate of the corresponding bag or khorin Khural and, as a last resort, could be appealed to the local 
people’s court. 

47 J.e., the People’s Revolutionary Party, youth groups, cultural associations, conferences of workers 
and employees at enterprises and institutions, military personnel in army units, rural workers’ committees, 
agricultural cooperatives, and State farms. 
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For the implementation of the practical side of the election proceedings, electoral 
precincts were established throughout the country which handled the vote-casting and 
the tabulating of ballots for all the elections. In populated centers, a precinct embraced 
from 100 to 600 local residents, and in large towns from 300 to 1,500 people. As a rule, 
each bag was constituted into a separate electoral precinct, although in far-flung, 
sparsely populated bags the number of precincts could be increased to two and in 
individual bags of the Gobi aimaks the formation of even more than two precincts was 
allowed, but only with the special permission of the Presidium of the Great Khural 
in each instance.*® In each electoral precinct a precinct electoral commission was or- 
ganized, designed to administer all elections to the aimak, city, somon, khoron, bag, 
and khorin Khurals. Its membership was drawn from various social groups active at 
the local level, maintaining a chairman, secretary, and four members in precincts with 
more than 300 persons or a chairman, secretary, and one to three members in precincts 
with less than 300 residents, all subject to confirmation by the respective aimak or city 
Khural.*® The right to nominate candidates for the local Khurals was extended to 
various social organizations enjoying the regime’s confidence, both to their central 
bodies and their local branches.®° 


On the Path to the New Constitution 


In 1957, modifications were again made in the structure and functions of the pri- 
mary organs of local government when the decree of the Presidium of the Great 
Khural of March 16 put into effect the “Regulations on bag and khorin Khurals of 
workers’ deputies and their executive directorates.”*! The new law confirmed the 
status of the bag and khorin Khurals as organs of State authority at the lowest level 
of administration and prescribed that they could be brought into existence by a decree 


of the Presidium of the Great Khural wherever there were at least fifty households in a 
village or a hundred households in the main population centers. It also defined in 
detail the scope of their rights and duties, whereby bag and khorin Khurals and their 
executive bodies were vested with all the usual powers of local self-rule.®* More im- 
portant than the actual content of the law itself, however was the fact that its lan- 





4®In addition, military units are organized into independent electoral precincts, each embracing not 
less than 25 and not more than 1,500 voters, and are registered as such in the electoral districts in which 
the troops are stationed. Special precincts may also be formed in hospitals, sanatoria, homes for invalids, 
and other such institutions, provided they contain more than 50 voters and in large facilities of this kind 
a number of precincts may be organized, each embracing at least 50 voters. 

49 Candidates for deputy posts could not be members of the electoral commissions of districts, bags, 
khorins, and precincts in which they were running for office. 

50 To win, an absolute majority of the votes cast in the district had to be garnished, failing which a 
run-off election was held not later than two weeks after the first one. Any interference with a citizen’s 
right to vote is punishable by imprisonment for up to two years and any official tampering with the ballots 
in any way faces a possible jail sentence of up to three years. 

51 Zakonodatelnyi sbornik MNR za 1957g., pp. 56-61; Unen, March 17, 1957; Osnounye normativnye 
akty, pp. 179-184. It superseded Art. 3 of the Resolution of the Plenum of the Little Khural No. 23 of 
March 27, 1933. 

52 E.g., deciding all questions of local importance, participating in discussions on problems of somon, 
town, khoron, or national significance, directing the economic development schemes within their competence, 
completing their quota of the State plan, fostering improvements in the economy and production of their 
communities, supervising and controlling the activities of the local enterprises and institutions, of the in- 
dustrial installations and socio-cultural clubs, with conducting periodic censuses of the population, en- 
couraging educational work among the masses, and ensuring the timely shipment of obligatory deliveries 
of agricultural produce to the State. 
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guage implied the widespread formation of khorin, and, consequently, khoron, 
Khurals in the newly-emerged towns, whereas previously city district and sub-district 
Councils had been sanctioned only in the capital, Ulan-Bator. This not only indicated 
the striking growth of these urban areas in size and population, but also reflected the 
increasingly important role they assumed in the life and economy of the country. In 
fact, the year 1957 marked the final emergence of urban centers as the equal of rural 
communities from the political and administrative points of view. 

Shortly thereafter, extensive revisions were effected in the Constitution of the 
M.P.R. designed to give expression to some of the more important developments in 
the country’s domestic situation.** On April 3, 1957, Article 11 of the Basic Law was 
amended and the number of aimaks in the land reduced from 18 to 17 by the abolition 
of the Selenga aimak, the smallest province in the Mongolian People’s Republic in 
population and one of the smallest in area.** At the same time, Article 45 of the Con- 
stitution was rewritten to give even greater recognition to the growing importance 
of the towns as a whole. Instead of, as heretofore, singling out Ulan-Bator by name 
and specifying that the deputies to its Khural were to be elected at the rate of one 
deputy from every 375 dwellers, the new formula stipulated, in general terms, that 
all cities of more than 30,000 inhabitants would, just like aimaks, have their own 
Khurals elected on the basis of one deputy per 600 residents. The reform was still only 
a nominal one, since in actuality Ulan-Bator remained the only city in Mongolia 
satisfying these criteria. However, it did indicate that in population the capital was 
now ahead of most aimaks and the norms of representation in its Council had to be 
revised accordingly to keep the size of the city Council within manageable pro- 
portions. 


Barely three months later, the law of July 8, 1957, made further changes in the 
text of the Constitution. Article 12 was reworded in line with the current policy 


of emphasizing the role of townships in the Mongolian administrative system.©® 


It was also directed that in the future all local Khurals would be elected for three 
instead of two year terms, a move consistent with the general trend of the govern- 
ment’s program ever since the inauguration of the new administrative arrangement 
in 1949 and apparently designed to give greater stability to the apparatus of local self- 
rule. Finally, the new law largely reorganized the technical departments attached to 
the executive directorates of the aimak and Ulan-Bator Khurals and again raised 
their number, this time from seven to eight.*? 





53 For the text of the Constitution with the 1957 amendments, see V. N. Durdenevskii, ed., Konsti- 
tutsii stran narodnoi demokratii (Moscow, 1958), pp. 225-253. 

54 The aimaks of Baian-Ulugei and Arakhangai were smaller in size than Selenga, but the first repre- 
sents the national aimak of the Kazakh minority and the second is the most populous aimak in Mongolia. 
The Bulgan aimak was the same size as Selenga, but had twice its population (36,900 versus 17,000). 

55 For text of the changes see V. N. Durdenevskii, loc. cit. 

58 The original text of Art. 12 proclaimed that in the M.P.R. aimaks were administratively divided 
into somons and somons were, in turn, broken down into bags, while the city of Ulan-Bator was ap- 
portioned into khorons and the khorons into khorins. The new version simply read that for administrative- 
territorial purposes the aimaks and towns of the M.P.R. were partitioned into somons, bags, khorons, and 
khorins and the city of Ulan-Bator divided into khorons and the khorons into khorins. 

57 The bureau of livestock breeding was renamed the commission on rural economy, in line with 
the regime’s abandonment of its earlier policy of almost exclusive concentration on Mongolia’s pastoral 
sector and its latter-day interest in the country’s agricultural development; the existing military depart- 
ments were abolished outright; two new departments were created, a cultural office and a bureau on or- 
ganization and instruction, the need for the latter also arising from the large-scale economic transforma- 
tion in the countryside, the drive for cooperative associations and the nation’s recent industrial expansion. 
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The measures taken by the Government the following year (June 6, 1958)°* to 
strengthen and improve the work of the Machine-Livestock Breeding Stations set up 
in the rural areas had an effect, too, on the functions of the local organs of administra- 
tion. The instructions of the technical staff of the Stations were declared binding on 
the management of the local agricultural cooperatives and could only be counter- 
manded by order of the aimak Khural’s department of rural economy or the Central 
Ministry of Rural Economy. Broader advisory and supervisory duties vis-a-vis the 
M.L.S.’s now devolved on the executive directorates of the aimak Khurals, and, 
throughout, the dominant role of the Stations with regard to the local farm co- 
operatives was clearly in evidence, along the pattern already tested in the Soviet 
Union and its European satellites.*® Thus, while initially the authority of the local 
organs of government over the cooperative farms remained strictly informal,” indi- 
rectly through the growth of the local executives’ control over the M.L.S.’s their in- 
fluence over the cooperatives also increased apace. 

Then, in the end of 1958 and again in 1959, the Government once more found it 
necessary to revise the country’s administrative system. The growth of the nation’s 
urban centers was given added recognition when the law of December 22, 1958, be- 
stowed on the town of Sukhe-Bator, in the former Selenga aimak, an autonomous 
administrative status and granted it the right to be governed by its own city Khural 
elected on the basis of one representative for every 500 residents.** On April 1, 1959, 
yet another constitutional amendment directed that all local Khurals would revert 
to the two-year term of office which was in effect before the 1957 reforms, probably 
because the substantial increase in the number of local Councils operating in the land 
had created a palpable shortage of qualified administrators, a situation which could 
be remedied to some extent by shortening the length of tenure thereby encouraging 
staff turnover and adding to the pool of cadres with practical experience in the 
rudiments of local administration.** The same effect followed from the concurrent 
change in the provisions of the electoral law of August 14, 1954; this prescribed that 
each delegate to the Ulan-Bator Khural would henceforth be elected in a district 
comprising 2,000 residents, instead of 600, which was previously the rule.** 

The last major changes in the structure of Mongolian local government prior to 
the promulgation of the new Constitution were initiated in the summer of 1959, when 





58 Unen, July 1, 1958; excerpts in Osnounye normativnye akty, pp. 206-211. 

59 George G. S. Murphy, “Planning in the Mongolian People’s Republic,” Journal of Asian Studies, 
XVIII, No. 2 (February, 1959), 245. 

6° For instance, the executive directorates of the aimaks had already been entrusted with some duties 
vis-a-vis cooperatives following the passage of the Resolution on the organizational-managerial strengthen- 
ing of agricultural cooperatives by the Council of Ministers of the MPR and the Central Committee of the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, October 7, 1955, Unen, October 15, 1955, and N. D. Kazantsev, 
ed., op. cit., pp. 213-222 (extracts). However, these tasks amounted only to supervisory and advisory 
assistance, like sending the best cadres available to the cooperatives, aiding them with educational and in- 
formational work, etc. Initially, the collective farms were almost exclusively under the effective jurisdiction 
of the central authorities and upper party organs and almost completely independent of the local bodies of 
State power. 

81 Osnovnye normativnye akty, p. 161, fn. 1. 

62 Unen, April 2, 1959; for extracts of provisions dealing with local government of the Constitution as 
amended through 1959, see Osnovnye normativnye akty, pp. 153-156. 

68 Furthermore, Art. 45 of the Constitution no longer spoke in general terms of towns with popula- 
tions of 30,000 and their own city management, but specifically named Ulan-Bator and Sukhe-Bator as 
the only urban centers in that category. For the amendments to the electoral law, see Unen, August 27, 
1959, and Osnovnye normativnye akty, p. 165. 
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the decree of the Presidium of the Great Khural of August 8 abolished all bag and 
khorin Khurals in the country, with the sole exception of khorin Councils in the 
capital.** The official justification for the reform claimed that the triumph of socialist 
forms of production in the agricultural sector and the widespread enrollment of arat 
households in rural cooperatives had rendered Sag managements superfluous.” The 
liquidation of bag administrations in the countryside coincided with a drastic reorgani- 
zation of the government at the somon level. To compensate somewhat for the dis- 
appearance of the rural community Councils, the number of somons in the land was 
materially increased and the network of rural districts redemarcated in order to allow 
for one agricultural cooperative per each somon.® At the same time, in every somon 
containing a cooperative farm the leadership of the district Khural has been fused 
with that of the corresponding cooperative, with the chairman of the somon executive 
directorate serving concurrently as chairman of the collective farm. In actual prac- 
tice, of course, such an arrangement would enable the same Party functionary to direct 
both the cooperative and the local organ of government, thus allowing him to wield 
greater authority while economizing on the use of Party personnel, still not too 
numerous. 

The move marked yet another step in the direction of increased centralization of 
the administrative system favored by the regime in recent years, a policy arising from 
from the Government’s growing emphasis on stricter controls in all areas of public 
activity pursuant to the introduction of State planning, collective farming, and other 
officially sponsored economic programs based on “socialist” blueprints. In part, too, it 
would seem to have been essayed in order to forestall a grave incipient shortage of 
qualified personnel caused by the disproportionate expansion of the technical-mana- 
gerial apparatus at the higher echelons of administration. This threatened bottleneck 
could be eased at short notice by freeing the corps of experienced officials hitherto tied 
up in the bag and khorin governments. 

On August 21, 1959, a decree of the Presidium of the Great Khural rewrote the 
Constitution to make it conform to the new situation.®* At the same time, it revised 
the provisions dealing with the composition of the khorin Khurals. The Constitution 
now ruled that in Ulan-Bator khorins with less than 1,000 inhabitants (instead of 
less than 400) would elect a seven-man Council and those with more than 1,000 resi- 
dents (instead of more than 400) would send delegates to the local Khurals at the 
ratio of one representative for every 200 dwellers (instead of one per 50), total mem- 
bership in the Council not to exceed 15 deputies. This marked the third cut in staff 
which the capital’s khorin Khurals underwent since the promulgation of the 1940 
Constitution. 

The 1959 revisions were the culmination of a twenty-year process of drastic re- 
construction of the local administrative system in the M.P.R. pursuant to its regime’s 
avowed goal of building socialism in the country. When the new Mongolian Con- 





64 Unen, August 8, 1959; Osnovnye normativnye akty, p. 201 (extracts). 

65 Thus, A. Kh. Makhnenko, Gosudarstvennoe pravo stran narodnot demokratii (Moscow, 1959), Pp. 
415, mentions that after the enlargement of the agricultural producers’ associations, each of the coopera- 
tives exceeded in size the former bags. 

86 Idid., in the Gobi-Altai aimak, for instance, the number of somons was increased from 20 to 32. 

87 Ibid., pp. 415-416, and D. B. Ulymzhiev, Mongolskaya Narodnaya Respublika stroit sotsializm 
(Ulan-Ude, 1959), p. 108. 

68 Unen, August 25, 1959; Osnovnye normativnye akty, p. 154. 
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stitution was finally adopted on July 6, 1960, it merely confirmed and codified the 
then operative structure of local government evolved through two decades of piece- 
meal experimentation and adjustment. In the chapter on local government of the latest 
Basic Law most of the changes from the last revised versions of the 1940 Constitution 
are merely textual phraseological alterations. For instance, the new Constitution no 
longer defines the norms of representation in the local Khurals, but leaves it to sepa- 
rate legislation by the Presidium of the Great Khural. The number of aimaks in 
Mongolia is no longer given in the Basic Law, nor are they listed by name any longer. 
Most other modifications are of a similar, unsubstantial nature. 

Even the few substantive reforms which have been introduced by the 1960 law are 
largely of a minor order. Thus, khorins are no longer mentioned anywhere, indicating 
that as of July 6, 1960, they have been abolished even in Ulan-Bator, the last strong- 
hold of urban sub-district management in the M.P.R. The executive directorates of 
aimak and city Khurals have been enlarged to number now from seven to eleven mem- 
bers (in lieu of from seven to nine) and those of somon and khoron Khurals are pres- 
ently allowed to include five to nine men (instead of five to seven as before). The new 
Constitution specifically mentions the duty of local Khurals to organize permanent 
commissions and attract activists in their work, expressly lists among the tasks of the 
local Councils and their directorates that of guiding and controlling the work of 
economic and cooperative organizations, and fails to enumerate by name the offices 
and departments which may be created by aimak and city executive committees for 
diverse functional-technical purposes. Finally, an interesting innovation in Mongolian 
public law is to be found in Article 62 of the 1960 Constitution. This law proclaims 
that deputies of local Khurals may not be arrested or criminally prosecuted without 
the consent of their Khural or, between its sessions, of the corresponding executive 
organ. 


Conclusions 


The record of Mongolian local government during the past twenty years for the 
most part speaks for itself and consequently does not require an elaborate commentary. 
Essentially, it is a story of a government’s conscious drive for the rapid modernization 
of administrative techniques in the context of the still rather primitive socio-political 
conditions of a backward community. 

The switch, in 1949, from the indirect to the direct election of the nation’s repre- 
sentative public organs marked the end of the initial ideological phase of political 
evolution from feudalism to the proclaimed goal of Marxist socialism and the definite 
transition from the official policy of open class warfare characteristic of the revolution- 
ary stage of a Communist coup to the more subtle type of social coercion indicative 
of a Communist regime safely ensconced in the seat of power.’ Since then, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic has witnessed a gradual, but steady, transformation of its 
governmental system into something more closely approximating the administrative 





89 For text of the 1960 Constitution (in Russian), see Osteuropa-Recht, 1960, No. 4, pp. 251-263. 

70 For an analysis of some of the characteristics common to all Asian Communist regimes at various 
levels of ideological evolution from a Soviet point of view, see B. V. Shchetinin, “Predstavitelnaya sistema 
v narodno-demokraticheskikh gosudarstvakh Azii,” Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1955, No. 2, pp. 33-41. 
For a Western analysis of the Soviet impact on the drafting of the Mongolian Constitution of 1940, see 
John N. Hazard, “The Constitution of the Mongol People’s Republic and Soviet Influences,” Pacific Affairs, 
XXI, No. 2 (June, 1948), 162-170. 
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structure erected in the Soviet Union and exported after the Second World War to 
Moscow’s East European satellites. However, this drive to copy the Soviet experiment 
seems to have originated entirely with the Mongol leaders themselves in line with a 
conscious belief on their part in the necessity to build socialism in Mongolia on a 
pattern already tested in the USSR. Thus, in their recently stepped-up pursuit of 
this objective, at no time have the Mongolian politicians indulged in outright, blind 
imitation of the Russian model, as had frequently been the case in the more enthusi- 
astic and dogmatic earlier period, and Ulan-Bator has consistently taken into account 
the special conditions obtaining in present-day Mongol society and made due allow- 
ance for them in drafting and implementing its political blueprints. At the same time, 
it is permissible to speculate that the recent acceleration in the tempo of the Govern- 
ment’s program of initiating far-reaching institutional reforms designed to make the 
Mongolian administrative apparatus resemble even more the Soviet model betrays a 
certain apprehension at the doctrinal claims now being advanced by Communist 
China. Indeed, it is conceivable that these drastic reforms evidence a strong desire 
on the part of Ulan-Bator to identify itself more intimately with the Kremlin’s sphere 
of influence, while also subtly implying thereby that the Mongol system had pro- 
gressed farther up the ladder of historical evolution leading to socialism and eventual 
communism than Communist China. 

Whatever the underlying motives for the reforms, by 1960 Mongolia emerged with 
a governmental system of impressive sophistication, at least in formal appearance. 
The preceding years had seen the appearance of a regular, full-time bureaucracy in 
place of the former ad hoc delegates with no practical administrative experience and 
no real voice in the country’s day-to-day government. The corps of officials in the 
Mongolian People’s Republic had become more professional and more specialized, as 
well as being entrusted with greater public authority. On the other hand, partly be- 
cause of this very factor, the gulf separating the officialdom from the citizenry has 
widened, especially at the lower levels of administration, and this trend will in all 
probability continue to persist. Popular participation in local self-rule, once quite 
meaningful, is no longer very real and has been downgraded to the role of a con- 
venient instrument for mobilizing public support for the regime’s policies at the be- 
hest and under the firm guidance of the authorities whenever they so desire, rather 
than a form of relatively spontaneous and effective manifestation of mass opinion and 
initiative. At the same time, the distance separating the administrators from the ad- 
ministered has increased in recent years as a consequence of the greater centralization 
of the official apparatus, the regime’s predilection for larger units of government, and 
the elimination of the lower organs of self-rule. All this has rendered the administra- 
tive system of present-day Mongolia more impersonal and less vulnerable to local in- 
fluences in keeping with the Government’s announced desire for stricter and more 
uniform controls over the country’s development program, particularly in the eco- 
nomic field. 

Finally, it should be noted that the machinery of representative government stricto 
sensu has been shrinking steadily in size since 1940. Typically, this has been paralleled 
by an uninterrupted expansion of the staff of the appointive managerial-technical de- 
partments, especially at the higher echelons of the administration. Concurrently, there 
has been a striking metamorphosis in the physiognomy and role of the native Commu- 
nist party. In effect, Mongolia today is in the throes of a violent politico-economic 
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upheaval, a veritable revolution aimed at refashioning the innermost substance of the 
community’s social and productive patterns in pursuance with the regime’s “socialist” 
doctrine.” In most respects, the Government’s current drive for industrialization and 
agricultural collectivization represents for the mass of the population an even more 
radical break with the past than the successful Communist bid for power in the 
country in 1921. While the political revolution may be said to have been consummated 
in 1921 or 1924, the basic remaking of the vastly more important socio-economic re- 
lations is only being undertaken now, if one discounts the utopian efforts of the 
thirties which failed completely. 

The very comprehensiveness of the present attempt to bring socialism to Mongolia, 
as well as the serious risks involved in the venture, have, of necessity, dictated a major 
change in the nature and the modus operandi of the local Communist party. Indeed, 
it should be remembered that for many years prior to today’s resurgence the member- 
ship level of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party has remained near con- 
stant and that it is only since the Thirteenth Party Congress in March, 1958, that a 
serious effort has been made to expand the party’s ranks, raise the prestige of its 
cadres, and enhance the party’s responsibilities as a whole in keeping with the growth 
of the tasks and duties facing the authorities."* To cope with its increased obligations 
not only has the party been forced to step up its campaign to enroll new members, the 
recruitment drive being pressed with particular vigor among the collectivized arats or 
those slated for proximate admission into cooperatives, but it has found it necessary 
to alter its entire course of action."® Whereas previously the MPRP had been largely 
content with monopolizing the power at the center, with placing reliable personnel in 
key positions throughout the administration and with drafting the broad outlines of 
policy, leaving its actual realization to the lower echelons of the public service, this 
procedure has now been abandoned under the pressure of changed conditions and re- 
quirements. 

In order to assure the correct implementation of the proposed program of building 
socialism in Mongolia, the State and Party leadership has, therefore, been obliged to 
take direct participation in local affairs, political as well as economic, and to assume 
a formal role in administrative matters at all levels of government, from the district 
Councils to the central ministries. The past practice of informal guidance and super- 
vision is being rapidy replaced by on-the-spot and personal assumption of authority by 
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trained party functionaries. Thus, with the reduced size of the elective bodies of gov- 
ernment, the increasing concentration in the administrative apparatus, and the pro- 
liferation of diverse interlocking directorates, the newly renovated and strengthened 
MPRP, only lately emerged as a powerful factor on the local scene, has gradually 
been able to consolidate and secure its hold on the Khurals, where hitherto its role 
has been quite nominal and primarily in the form of an ideological guide rather than 
concrete control. Judging from the doctrinal formulas enunciated in the preamble to 
the new Constitution, this process may only be expected to persist in the coming years 
and, indeed, to gather speed with the passage of time. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


Japanese Society via American Social Science 


Contemporary Japan: The Individual and the Group. By Yosutnaru Scorr Matsv- 
moto. Philadelphia: Transactions of the American Philsophical Society, New 
Series, Vol. 50, Part 1, 1960. 75. Bibliography, Glossary, Index. $2.00. 


Western scholars are often handicapped in their approach to Oriental society be- 
cause the available theories of institutional development are based mainly upon the 
experiences of Western countries. For the historian who works at the level of events, 
without need to transcend the native subject matter, this is not a serious problem. The 
descriptive cultural anthropologists, 2 Ja Benedict, likewise need not be overly con- 
cerned, since they accept the native culture itself as the source of generalization. 

The situation is much more difficult for the sociologist, social anthropologist, or 
systematic political or economic theorist, since they subscribe to an analytic tradition 
which requires rigid adherence to a defined problem of hypothesis, drawn at least in 
part from pre-existing theories. In this procedure there always exists a danger of 
fitting the data to the scheme, and since many social science concepts often are not 
offered for what most of them really are—specific conclusions about Western society 
and history—there is constant risk that they will be used uncritically. The analyst of 
an Oriental society must not only continually test the “fit” of data to concepts and 
concepts to data (standard procedures), but in addition has to be constantly aware 
of the possibility that the very technique itself is distorting the Oriental reality. 

These problems have always led to a need for comparative studies in which the 
Oriental data is contrasted with some portion of the Western; or various Oriental 
cultures are compared among themselves, and then with the West. If Japan is our 
topic and her social development our problem, with what can we compare her? With 
the U. S. if we are concerned with rapid industrial growth; with Germany if we are 
concerned with the problems of authoritarian late-comers to modernization; with 
England if we are interested in the peculiarities of island nations; with China if we 
are asking questions about why Asian society does or does not respond to urban- 
industrial influences; with India, if the problem of feudal vs. caste organization com- 
mands our attention. Japanese institutions will appear in different light depending 
upon what we are interested in and what kind of comparison is made. 

Dr. Matsumoto has decided to compare Japan with the West, and most especially 
the U. S.; indeed, all of his comparative data is drawn from American studies of atti- 
tudes, social stratification, and the like. A few references to European and Chinese 
society are to be found, but no systematic comparisons. Matsumoto likes to think in 
dichotomies and dualities; hence Japan and the U. S. tend to be perceived as typologi- 
cal opposites, and hence his judgments on Japanese social structure and its changes 
tend to be cast in terms of their contrast with American phenomena. The distinctive 
European quality of much of the Japanese social scene is consequently missed: politi- 
cal patterning, familism in the economy, changes in the rural family, and many other 
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things which resemble the European scene here become “Japanese,” and hence 
differ from the West as represented by the U. S. At the same time any “Oriental” 
quality in the American society is ignored: the growth of primary-group particularism 
in the impersonal bureaucracy, other-directedness and the development of a “shame 
culture,” and many other things common enough in contemporary American social 
analysis are not mentioned. The American base line used by the author is individual- 
ism, equality, freedom, open achievement. On the other hand, the portrait of the 
“traditional” Japanese society (pp. 8 ff.) given in the book is equally extreme, being 
drawn in terms of hierarchy, authoritarianism, moral compulsion, and group domi- 
nance over the individual. (There are, for example, no references to Prof. Kawashima’s 
studies of the differential impact of samurai values on different classes; of the varying 
strength of concepts of on in different situations and occupational groups.) Thus two 
idealized or normative cultures—modern America and traditional Japan—are used 
as comparative standards for the analysis of contemporary Japan. 

However, this is getting ahead of the game. A summary of the central argument 
and method of Dr. Matsumoto’s study is necessary before we proceed to an analysis. 
Thus, he notes that in the West, the growth of an urban-industrial society was ac- 
companied by the rise of individualism. This has led various theorists to assume a law- 
ful or necessary relationship between the two. In Japan, we have witnessed another 
instance of transition from “a traditional agrarian economy to an urban-industrial 
one,” in which, however, the individual has been “de-emphasized.” “Individualism and 
self-orientations have had little importance in Japanese tradition; the individual was 
much less the unit of society than in the West” (p. 7)... . “Life in pre-modern Japan 
was rooted in the subjugation of the individual.” Hence: does Japan constitute an ex- 
ception to the Western rule, or must theorists revise their ideas so as to include the 
. possibility of an urban-industrial development taking place on the basis of “collectiv- 
ity”—rather than “self-orientation” ? 

Matsumoto constructs two “working hypotheses” at the beginning of the study, and 
on the final page he pronounces these to have been generally validated. These verified 
hypotheses are as follows (italics the reviewer’s) : “This study suggests that (1) the 
shift from a rural culture to an industrial nation in the case of Japan has not placed 
greater emphasis on self-orientations, and (2) basic orientations are changing from a 
type of collectivity orientation based on hierarchy toward another type based on 
egalitarian principles” (p. 66). 

The author characterizes his methodology as follows: “It [the study] is an attempt 
at a study of contemporary Japan through the examination of empirical data offered 
by various polls* and social studies in order to evaluate change in the traditional col- 
lectivity orientations.” There are many more attitude surveys and polls used than 
“social studies,” and there is not nearly so much data on “contemporary Japan” as on 
the “collectivity orientations”; in short, this is primarily a study of values and implicit 
social ideology. The give-and-take of everyday social life is not analyzed; the sociologi- 
cal significance of specific historical events is not presented. The work has a curious 





* The majority of the polls were taken in the late ’40’s and early ’50’s, and include those directed 
by the writer and his associates in the Occupation, as part of the activities of SCAP’s Public Opinion and 
Sociological Research Division. The time period represented by the data may have much to do with the 
trends and processes in Japanese society. Many of the Occupation reform measures, which were studied 
attitudinally in these polls, were as yet undigested, and therefore could easily be subordinated to more tra- 
ditional orientations. 
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detached quality which does not necessarily detract from its merits so long as its causes 
and limitations are understood. 

We noted earlier that Matsumoto contrasts Japan with the U. S., the flavor of which 
can be gathered from this typical statement: “The Japanese individual adjusts in a 
social structure with strong collectivity orientations which stress stability and security 
and which can turn into stagnation; an American adjusts in a social environment which 
emphasizes self-orientations with a focus on individualism, and which can turn into 
anomy (sic)” (p. 60). This and other contrasts are not demonstrated with the data 
presented; they are presumably general understandings based on the very typological 
theory Matsumoto proposes to test. There is, in fact, an assumption of essence running 
through the study, namely, that Japan is a case of collectivity-orientation; the U. S. is 
a case of self-orientation. Moreover, because his data for Japanese attitudes are com- 
paratively rich, he is able to provide indications of self-orientations from time to time. 
Since his comparative data from the U. S. are sketchy, no symmetrical indication of 
collectivity-orientations in that society are given. 

One cannot help wondering how Matsumoto’s analysis would have fared if he had 
aimed at a symmetrical presentation for the two countries. This is not to say that the 
dice were loaded, but it might provide an example of how, in the midst of consider- 
able care, rigor, and detachment concerning the suitability of Western theories of 
change for the case of Japan, the dichotomous logic of the typological approach re- 
sulted in a subtle bias. Perhaps, too, the almost exclusive emphasis upon the value 
level, the formal, normative hierarchy of Japanese society, led Matsumoto to slight the 
flexible reality of that society. Nowhere in this volume is there any indication of how 
Japanese might avoid ascriptive status; ritualize hierarchy in order to innovate in- 
dividualistically; just as there is no treatment of the way Americans use individualistic 
values to promote collective conformity. 

Matsumoto has chosen to organize his supporting data by social category: Attitudes 
toward Family and House; Attitudes toward Occupation and Labor; Attitudes to- 
ward Village Life; and Attitudes toward Political Leadership. In each of these cate- 
gories and their many subdivisions the author finds evidence of the preservation of 
collective values, or their change from hierarchal and authoritarian patterns to egali- 
tarian ones. For example: In spite of the legal outlawing of primogeniture, in particular 
or typical regions upwards of 93% of all eldest sons continue to inherit the family 
property and headship. The extended family shows evidence of reduction to the con- 
jugal core, but the old attitudes re family solidarity and obligations of the children to 
parents remain strong. Attitudes toward the legally improved status of women since 
the Occupation are favorable, but data on actual practices concerning rights and privi- 
leges of the woman indicate that much of the traditional subordinate role remains; in- 
deed, in some attitude surveys women outnumber men among those who disapprove 
of the reforms and approve of the old position. While labor unionization has proceeded 
apace, and unions now have great political power, the majority of unions are of the 
enterprise type; that is, they are not members of national federations and are primarily 
oriented toward local community or business needs. In the area of socio-economic class, 
although economic changes have created a de facto class system resembling that of the 
West, attitudes toward class are vague, with local groups capturing more allegiance; or 
in some cases the old pre-Meiji feudal class hierarchy still represents the image of class 
held by the Japanese people. In politics, left-wing shifts are significant in showing pre- 
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occupation with the problems of an urban-industrial society, but allegiances are being 
given to strong corporative party groups, and the individual voter does not often appear 
to exercise his independence. 

Now, in these and in many other conclusions, the informed reader is inclined to go 
along with the author more often than not. There need be no quarrel with the general 
pattern of the findings, insofar as only a century after centralized feudalism one would 
not expect a complete transformation, no matter how rapid the urbanization and 
industrialization. The issue is not so much the truth or falsity of traditional survivals, 
but rather the interpretation of these and the implications as to future trends. On this 
latter point Matsumoto is not entirely clear, but there seems little doubt that he believes 
that Japan has reached a state of equilibrium (a notion inherent in the general struc- 
tural-functional approach with which he works) and she should not be expected to 
change toward individualism in the future. 

Equilibrium, and other conceptions of structural-functionalism, give an impression 
of mechanical process—process once removed from man’s will and the workings of 
history. The social sciences always risk leaving this impression since it is part of the 
price one must pay for driving through to high-level generalization. However, unless 
it is carefully controlled, the effect on the reader is likely to be confusing, and the effect 
on the author may be likewise. For example, Matsumoto often gives the impression, 
noted previously in passing, that values are the cause of social institutions, an implica- 
tion derived from his emphasis on “orientations.” For instance, with respect to the 
family succession problem, he raises the possibility that the small size of farms and 
general poverty prevent any division of the property among siblings, even if this were 
desired. The reader might be inclined to conclude at this point that the preservation 
of primogeniture is really a problem of economics and not a matter of traditional 
values. On the basis of the data presented, exactly the same can be said for other 
family trends: the persistence of simulated kinship groupings in the economy, the 
mass acceptance of abortion as a means of controlling family size, and others. In the 
latter case the author interprets the popularity of abortions initially as follows: “The 
great increase in the number of abortions in postwar Japan may be closely related to 
the lack of the concept of individualism as developed under Western morality” (p. 21). 
Possibly; but later he also relates it to poverty. If it is due to the former and featured 
reason, then his implication of a general social process and of equilibrium is enhanced; 
if it is due to the latter, then he must face the possibility of the abortion affair taking 
place neither in spite of nor because of any collectivity or self attitudes and processes. 
Economic imperatives run through the author’s discussion like a thin red thread; it is 
to his credit that he has reported the evidence where it exists. However, he has not 
faced the implications it may have for his theoretical assumptions. 

In other cases, and in spite of a cautious treatment, the attitude data simply do not 
provide a clear picture. Take, for example, the problem of oyabun-kobun groups with 
their traditional familistic structures: Matsumoto reports from one large survey that 
only 2°% openly approved of the system, and 58% openly disapproved. In another 
survey, done on a national sample, in which the respondent was asked whether his 
community had an oyabun or boss, 27°/, “didn’t know.” The author attaches consider- 
able significance to this, remarking that “many Japanese do not seem to be conscious 
of it (oyabun-kobun system) as such . . . [it is] accepted as the natural order of be- 
havior” (p. 40). While he later qualifies this interpretation, the author really does not 
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come to grips with the apparent contradiction between 58% and 27%. With a different 
perspective, another analyst might stress the large unequivocal disapproval figure and 
explain away the ambiguous “don’t know” plurality. However, for the author, the 
“don’t know” category appears to support his general thesis and is given more weight 
in the discussion. A similar ambiguous emphasis appears in his discussion of attitudes 
toward class. On page 37 he reproduces tables of occupational prestige rankings de- 
rived from surveys taken in urban areas. These tables indicate that the general pat- 
tern of rankings resembles the European situation in detail (although he does not 
note this, since he uses no European comparative data), with intellectuals and profes- 
sionals at the top, business somewhat down, etc. However, in interpreting these rank- 
ings, he emphasizes the one clear “Japanese” element: the tendency to rate farmers 
above various merchant, white-collar, and industrial occupations (a pre-Meiji feudal 
class pattern). There is no doubt that this element is feudal, but it is really the only 
feature which can be said to retain old “collectivity orientations” of a particular hier- 
archal character; in other respects the rankings seem to follow Europen patterns, and 
in numerous details do not differ appreciably from American. Again, from a historical 
perspective one might conclude that the feudal pattern is residual, withering; from the 
author’s social-science viewpoint, it is evidence of the continued survival of collectivity 
orientations. 

The ambiguities in this interesting study may well center on one fundamental 
fact: attitude data are not sufficient in themselves to chart the course of social change. 
Matsumoto, working with attitudes alone, does not seem to be aware of the pattern 
so clearly delineated by R. P. Dore in his recent study of Tokyo social structure: the 
way a hierarchal collectivity sanctions the “individualistic” behavior of its leaders in 
order to act in the interest of the group (City Life in Japan, University of California, 
1959, esp. Chap. 12). On the basis of Dore’s analysis it is possible to find a consistent 
strain of individualism running through Japanese life: the leader innovates, seeks 
power, sets conditions, serves his own interest, and builds formidable bastions in the 
approved robber baron manner. Collectivities do not act solely as collectivities in Japan, 
and never have; the history of the society is replete with towering individual figures 
in war, politics, and business—yet there is not a single reference to this in Matsu- 
moto’s monograph. It is true that such individualistic action was and is taken in favor 
of particular groups, but these groups are as often as not the creation of the individual. 

Without this exceedingly dynamic quality, in which it was always possible for in- 
dividuals to emerge from the group, Japan would not be what she is today, and would 
not, in so many important details, resemble the West. 

The similarity with the Western scene is even greater when Japan’s development 
is compared to China, as Marion Levy has done; in this case the abstract dichotomy, 
collectivity vs. self-orientation, fades into the background and other, and perhaps more 
cogent historical explanations, such as the role of dissident samurai, come to the fore. 
It is certainly true that Japan as a nation has not been full of rugged nineteenth-cen- 
tury American-type individualists—on this point Matsumoto is correct; but on the 
other hand, in the broad course of her social change, Japan has more often than not 
provided sufficient scope for the talents of individuals to recapitulate the Western 
course of development in many ways. And if she is moving toward an egalitarian 
conformism based on group allegiance, so is the United States, and then our social 
theory will be required to explain the American departure from the predicted course. 
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Paradoxically, in light of the critical tone of this review, the writer is fundamentally 
sympathetic to Dr. Matsumoto’s point of view, having come to similar conclusions in 
print on more than one occasion, and in a forthcoming book. The rightness of the 
general thesis is broadly attested by various empirical researches published since Matsu- 
moto wrote and published his analysis (e.g., Abegglen’s study of the Japanese factory; 
Bellah’s treatise on feudal values in Japan’s modernization.) However, after a careful 
reading of this monograph, the reviewer finds it difficult to accept the conclusions on 
the basis of much of the data presented, and in light of the rather artificial formula- 
tion of the problem. Hence, in the last analysis, this work becomes a problem of social 
science methodology and its relation to historical and institutional research. Public 
attitude data is unquestionably useful, but it is best used in conjunction with field 
research in the actual social context of the attitudes (as in Dore’s book on Tokyo). In 
spite of these shortcomings, Dr. Matsumoto’s work is a pioneer effort in the synthesis 
of socio-psychological and social-historical data and its importance is indicated by the 
very length of this review. 


Joun BENNETT 
Washington University 





Command Decisions. Edited by Kent Roserts 
GREENFIELD. Washington, D. C.: Office of 
the Chief of Military History, U. S. Army, 
1960. viii, 565. Maps, Index. $4.50. 


Okinawa: The Last Battle. By Roy E. Apple- 
man et al. Rutland and Tokyo: Charles 
E. Tuttle, 1960. Under the auspices of the 
Historical Division of the Army, U. S. 
Government. xxii, 527. Illustrated, Maps, 
Appendices, Index. $7.50. 


Command Decisions belongs to the academic 
inquiry of relatively recent vogue: decision- 
making. An extremely wide spectrum of mean- 
ings and methods of analysis, however, is sub- 
sumed under the generic appellation of de- 
cision-making, and this volume illustrates its 
lack of specificity. The introductory essay by 
Kent Roberts Greenfield makes this very point 
and is itself an excellent statement of the prob- 
lem of studying the decision-making process. 
The reviewer feels that the involvement of an 
academician in an inquiry as to how decisions 
are made may be likened to a study of an onion 
without even the size of the onion constant. 
Each layer becomes a special study in itself. 
The outer skin may prove more susceptible to 
an analysis by use of statistical differentiation, 
an inner layer to case studies based on inter- 
views in depth, and, I suppose the reductio ad 
absurdum would find in the innermost layer 
the psychiatrist and his couch. It is essential, 
therefore, that one identify the size of and the 
particular layer of the onion being studied. This 
Greenfield does, giving a statistical breakdown 
of the magnitude of the decisions made, which 
are widely varied, and the methodology 
adopted, which relies with, one exception, pri- 
marily upon what he calls “the historical ap- 
proach to the subject of decisions in war.” The 
book, therefore does not produce a definitive 
formula for the study of the total process of 
decision-making. Indeed this is its strength 
rather than its weakness. As Greenfield writes: 
“The quest for the intangibles of personal moti- 
vation will continue to be fascinating, if only 
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because of our insistent conviction that the 
qualities of an individual that affect his decision 
can never be reduced to a formula and that 
these qualities have a determining effect on the 
fate of humanity” (p. 9). 

Two other matters remain to be considered: 
are the twenty-three decisions of a nature to 
be comparable and thus to contribute to the 
seeking of some kind of common formula in 
the historical approach, and do the seven chap- 
ters concerned with Asia contribute new evi- 
dence for those interested in Asian history. The 
answer is negative in both instances. The his- 
tory of the tactical military operations in the 
decision to withdraw to Bataan is a different 
matter from the strategic/tactical decision to 
invade the Admiralties. In turn these differ 
from the strategic decision to invade Luzon 
rather than Formosa. While Japan’s decision 
for war is roughly comparable to the decision 
to use the atomic bomb, it differs from the 
preceding decisions and the decision to use the 
Persian corridor as a route for aid to the USSR. 
Finally, the decision to evacuate the Japanese 
from the Pacific coast can only by a much looser 
definition be included as a command decision. 
To the second question, the reviewer can say 
that it is convenient to have in his library con- 
cise essays on Japan’s decision to declare war 
in 1941 and the United States’ decision to bomb 
Hiroshima in 1945. The essays, however, 
merely reduce to convenient size these events 
without producing new evidence or new in- 
sights. The index of Command Decisions is ex- 
tensive and helpful; the jacket of nine maps 
at the end of the volume is for the professional 
military man. 


Okinawa: The Last Battle is a different book 
satisfying another set of requirements. It is a 
meticulously detailed professional military ac- 
count of the entirety of the Okinawa campaign. 
As a text to be referred to by staff colleges, 
the technical problems at lower tactical levels 
of each step, indeed almost of each yard, of 
the battle of Okinawa are described in ample 
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detail. For the most part, the source material 
comes from the paper records of the units in 
battle written by combat historians who ac- 
companied the troops. The material was then 
synthesized and rewritten after the war. The 
result, as helpful as it might be to staff officers, 
makes dull general reading. It is only when 
the authors abandon the sources of their own 
combat historians and rely upon Japanese 
sources ranging all the way from military rec- 
ords to personal diaries that the book both 
comes alive and furnishes something to the stu- 
dent of Asian studies. In this respect, it is ironic 
that the description of the act of seppuku in 
the traditional form by Generals Ushijima and 
Cho gives an enlivened albeit macabre con- 
trast to the professional operational details in 
which 12,281 Americans and 110,091 Japanese 
lost their lives. The occasional glimpse of Jap- 
anese decision-making may temporarily mystify 
but still eventually add to the knowledge we 
are acquiring about the process. Okinawa: The 
Last Battle will also appeal to the men who 
were there but until now have probably been 
in ignorance as to what it was all about except 
in that sector of a few square yards that en- 
compassed their own nightmare. 
Paut S. Dutt 


University of Oregon 


East Asia: The Great Tradition. By Eowin O. 
RetscHAvER and Joun K. Farrsank. A His- 
tory of East Asian Civilization. Volume I. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960. 739. $8.75. 


Whereas most textbooks in the field of East 
Asian history are written for use in one-se- 
mester survey courses and thus concentrate upon 
the modern period, this new work by Professors 
Reischauer and Fairbank is the first of two 
volumes designed to provide the foundation of 
a full year course. Their effort is an outgrowth 
of the lecture course on the history of China, 
Japan, and Korea which they initiated at Har- 
vard University in 1939 and which has served, 
especially in the post-World War II period, as 
the initial training ground for so many of the 
younger East Asian specialists. In this first 
volume the authors are concerned with describ- 
ing “the distinctive aesthetic, intellectual, and 
institutional achievements of the peoples of 
East Asia during the long period of semi-isola- 
tion from the rest of the world.” They are 
convinced that “these cultural achievements can 
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best be studied genetically as they evolved” and 
that “they should be looked at separately from 
the rapidly changing, hybrid cultures of the 
contemporary East Asian countries.” Their pur- 
pose is to enable American readers to look at the 
peoples of East Asia as they see themselves 
and to understand better the upheavals and 
modernization of East Asian civilization in re- 
cent times under the impact of the modern 
Western world. 

This is indeed an excellent textbook based 
upon a thorough reading and careful assessment 
of scholarly contributions to the various fields 
of East Asian studies. The authors present a 
great mass of material which is written in a 
highly readable, straight-forward style and or- 
ganized as follows: eight chapters on China 
through the Manchu conquest and including 
a description of Ch‘ing society, a lengthy chap- 
ter on Korea down to the last years of the Yi 
Dynasty, three chapters on Japan through the 
Tokugawa Shogunate including an analysis of 
the basic domestic forces for change in that 
period, and a brief but stimulating concluding 
chapter entitled “East Asia on the Eve of Mod- 
ernization.” Each chapter is subdivided into 
chronological and analytical sections, which 
have numerous paragraph headings of their 
own that serve to outline the book with great 
clarity for the reader. In most cases each chapter 
unit is well planned, but there are some ex- 
ceptions such as the description of Shang so- 
ciety, in which the reviewer would have re- 
versed the order of presentation, and the 
description of China under the Ming Dynasty, 
in which there is a rather sharp break in the 
treatment of domestic developments. But these 
criticisms are hardly more than indications of 
personal preference. The usefulness of the book 
is certainly enhanced by the excellent maps, 
numerous drawings and photographs, a pro- 
nunciation guide for Chinese, Korean, and Jap- 
anese, an extensive index, and a chronological 
chart. The book is not footnoted, but the au- 
thors have included a bibliography which, how- 
ever, is surprisingly limited considering the 
scope of the work. 

There are four sections of the book that im- 
press the reviewer as being especially significant 
contributions. First, the analytical description of 
the “Transition from Classic to ‘Early Modern’ 
China” during the late T‘ang and Sung Dynas- 
ties certainly provides a clearer picture of Chi- 
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na’s institutional development. In the words of 
the authors, “A greater degree of integration 
and equilibrium was achieved among the po- 
litical, economic, and social institutions, with 
a resulting increase in stability. There was, in 
other words, a sort of cultural and institutional 
breakthrough.” But they note, of course, that 
“unfortunately for China, the new level was 
not greatly altered during the next several hun- 
dred years. It proved to be a sort of plateau in 
time, at first high above Western attainments 
but in later times technologically far below.” 
Second, the chapter on the Ming Dynasty fills 
what usually is a gap in most general histories 
of China, and, third, the same judgment holds 
true for the informative chapter on Korea. 
Lastly, the emphasis upon growth and develop- 
ment as opposed to decline in the analysis of 
forces for change during the Tokugawa period 
helps us to understand the difference between 
Japan and China in their responses to the im- 
pact of the West in the nineteenth century. 
“Japanese society was not only already in mo- 
tion; it seems to have been moving in the same 
general direction in which the Western pres- 
sures impelled it.” 

It is quite easy for any reviewer to criticize 
specific points, degrees of emphasis, and tech- 
niques of analysis in a work of such scope. For 
example, this reviewer was disappointed by the 
brevity of the explanation of the issue of Chou 
“feudalism” and by the deficiencies in the com- 
parisons between Japanese and “European feu- 
dalism.” But such criticisms should not detract 
disproportionately from the overall quality of 
the book. The only serious consistent weakness 
of the book concerns the treatment of intellec- 
tual history. The description of the historical 
development of thought is standard and ade- 
quate, but the authors often overlook significant 
points or are incomplete in explanations. Do 
they really understand the psychological resig- 
nation of Taoism? What about the mystical 
characteristics of Mencius? What are the basic 
ideas of the eclectic Confucianism of the Han 
Dynasty, i.c., Tung Chungshu? Why did a 
monastic order develop within Buddhism? 
What are the basic tenets of T“ien-t‘ai? And 
what did Nichiren actually teach? 

It has been a great pleasure to review this 
book, and I heartily recommend it to teachers 
of East Asian history. I am confident that this 
contribution by Professors Reischauer and Fair- 
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bank will be an important teaching aid and 
reference work for many years to come. 

Grorce M. BeckMANN 
The University of Kansas 


The Buddhist Conquest of China: The Spread 
and Adaptation of Buddhism in Early 
Medieval China. By E. Ziircrer. Leiden: 
E, J. Brill, 1959. Volume I: Text. xii, 320. 
Volume II: Notes, Bibliography, Indices. 
321-468. Gld. 58.— 


Dr. Ziircher’s study of the history of Chinese 
Buddhism down to A.D. 420 is divided into 
the following main parts: an introduction con- 
taining definitions, historiographical discus- 
sions, etc.; an historical survey sketching the 
interaction of Buddhism and Chinese culture at 
the upper class level down to the beginning of 
the fourth century A.D.; a study of Buddhism 
at Chien-k‘ang and in the southeast ca. 320-420 
—a chapter in which Chih Tun (314-366) is 
the central figure; and a chapter on the centers 
at Hsiang-yang, Chiang-ling, and Lu-shan and 
the influence of northern Buddhism—an ac- 
count which focuses attention on Tao-an and 
Hui-yiian. These studies are followed by two 
topical chapters, one on anti-clericalism and 
Buddhist apologetics in the fourth and early 
fifth centuries A.D., and one entitled, “The 
Conversion of the Barbarians,” which studies 
the conflict between Buddhism and Taoism 
with particular reference to the Lao-tzu hua-hu 
ching and related texts. Several of the chapters 
are followed by valuable integral translations 
of key texts, and the separate volume of foot- 
notes also contains a bibliography, though this 
would appear to be a sampling rather than an 
exhaustive list of the voluminous literature 
which Dr. Ziircher has drawn on. 

The limits which Dr. Ziircher places on his 
study are admirable; he deals with a period 
which has a natural integrity, a phase of Chi- 
nese Buddhist history which corresponds 
roughly to what this reviewer likes to call “the 
period of domestication.” Geographically the 
work is focused mainly on the Yangtse valley 
and the southeast, an area which developed a 
culture of its own in these centuries of a di- 
divided China; the North is referred to mini- 
mally to point out movements which originated 
in the North but deeply influenced the Bud- 
dhism of the South. There are sound reasons, 
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therefore, for these limitations of time and 
space. 

The pages of this book contain more de- 
tailed information on the history of Chinese 
Buddhism for the period covered than any other 
Western work. The passages translated—most 
of them for the first time—are among the most 
impenetrable in the whole corpus of Chinese 
literary and historical writings. There are in- 
sights and interpretations which shed new light 
on many of the vexing problems of Chinese 
Buddhist history, and a wealth of citation 
which will help the less experienced student of 
the subject find his way through the materials 
for this period of Chinese Buddhism. This is 
a volume which will be used for many years 
to come, and it is with full appreciation of its 
importance that I mention some of the doubts 
and worries that beset me as I read it. 

The title is surely a misnomer, for this is a 
close and careful study of two cultures—Chi- 
nese and Buddhist—interacting with one an- 
other, with neither, at the period’s end, “con- 
quering” the other. I doubt that military 
metaphor is ever applicable to studies of culture 
contact and acculturation. It certainly is not 
here. Again, I would protest “Early Medieval 
China” in the subtitle and argue against the 
term and concept of a “Medieval China.” Geof- 
frey Barraclough, protesting the damage the 
notions of “Medieval” and “Middle Ages” have 
done to Western historical thinking, has this to 
say: “And yet there were no Middle Ages. 
They were simply the idea of a mediocre Ger- 
man scholar three centuries ago, who had far 
scantier data to work with than very ordinary 
people have today. . . . The very term means 
no more than an indefinite intermediate time; 
it is totally negative, not a real category, but a 
lumping together of ten centuries in a sort of 
limbo.” (History in a Changing World {Ox- 
ford, 1956], pp. 57-8). The question then is: 
Why impose an absurd and outmoded category 
on the history of a people who were not so 
foolish as to invent it? 

Dr. Ziircher introduces the terms “gentry” 
and “gentry Buddhism” with some diffidence, 
and indeed they are ill-suited to the phenomena 
which concern him. In the South China of this 
period the great families (men-fa) had a stran- 
gie-hold on wealth and privilege, and access to 
power was primarily by hereditary right, sel- 
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dom by merit tested in any sort of examina- 
tion. Aristocratic landowners, strong men, time- 
serving bureaucrats, and the impoverished 
intelligentsia (han-men) make up a heterogene- 
ous and stratified elite. The term “gentry,” 
still disputed among English historians and 
battered by conflicting applications to different 
periods of Chinese history, is inapplicable to the 
society with which this book is concerned. 

The notion of a “gentry Buddhism” fails to 
provide a unifying theme or a basis for inter- 
preting the mass of particulars found in the 
relevant texts, and no other idea is found to 
bring order and coherence to these particulars. 
Rather the texts themselves tend to dictate the 
structure of the chapters, and their detail—not 
Dr. Ziircher’s selection of relevant details— 
clogs his pages. On one page chosen at random 
(188) I counted eighty separate statements of 
particular events or relationships, and only a 
fraction of these were directly relevant to the 
topic introduced in the chapter sub-heading. In 
this respect—the reordering of material around 
new hypotheses—this book suffers by compari- 
son with Gernet’s Les Aspects Economiques du 
Bouddhisme dans la Société Chinoise du V°® 
au X® Siecle (Saigon, 1956). 

Yet much of the book transcends this dis- 
ability. Chapter II contains an admirable run- 
ning account of the known texts and events 
relating to Buddhism from its shadowy begin- 
nings to the fall of the Western Chin; here 
much is necessarily conjecture and surmise, yet 
if one supplies his own context of political and 
social history, this critical account will take 
him closer to the early history of Chinese Bud- 
dhism than any other study. 

In Chapter III the relations between Bud- 
dhist monks and the successive power-holders 
are carefully analyzed, and this may well be 
the best account in a Western language of the 
power politics of the South in the century 320- 
420. Here one is brought closer to an under- 
standing of the “gentleman monk” exemplified 
by Chih Tun. Dr. Ziircher argues (pp. 126-7) 
that the monastic community permitted “the 
emancipation of metaphysical thought from so- 
cial and political philosophy” and that it was in 
such communities that we find “the beginnings 
of metaphysical thought in China .. .” I would 
agree that speculation with an eye cocked to- 
ward social conditions or an imminent power- 
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shift is not pure metaphysical thought, but did 
not Taoist groups in the late Chou achieve 
the same end by voluntary withdrawal from 
society and is it not among them that we see the 
true beginnings of metaphysical thought in 
China? 

But if we suppose that Chih Tun and his 
contemporaries achieved a new level of meta- 
physical thought, much of the content of that 
thinking remains obscure. Certain new ideas 
are clear, such as the new meaning given to 
li, “principle, order.” But the controversy over 
the relation of rapa (Chinese se) to one or an- 
other absolute seems to me as opaque as ever. 
I still do not know, as I finish Dr. Ziircher’s 
scholarly pages, why Chih Tun should have 
found certain Buddhist ideas interesting or 
true, others not. By way of explanation one 
cites the philosophic problem-interests Chih 
Tun inherited from the “neo-Taoists” (a mis- 
leading term, as Dr. Ziircher rightly points 
out). And there is the disposition of Chih Tun 
and men like him to define and to justify a 
kind of absolute sageliness and absolute wis- 
dom which Taoist poetry had only suggested 
in metaphor and simile. There is the fascinat- 
ingly enlarged meaning of time and causation 
which Buddhism offered to the Chinese. Then 
too there is the frustration and the uncertainty 
about their lives and careers that beset literate 
Chinese throughout this period—a mode of ex- 
plaining that Dr. Ziircher gives less weight to 
than I would. However, for the answer to the 
basic question, we still lack the key. 

It is characteristic of Chapter IV, as of the 
second half of Chapter III, that the threads of 
continuity and the focus are provided by bi- 
ography—in this case first the biography of 
Tao-an and then that of Hui-yiian, his greatest 
disciple. Here again there is a wealth of detail, 
and no student interested in these men and 
their ideas can afford to ignore Dr. Ziircher’s 
study. Yet here again the texts—two religious 
biographies—tend to dominate Dr. Ziircher’s 
account and to obscure the broader aspects of 
the Buddhist history of the period. I know that 
the revered T‘ang Yung-+t‘ung uses these two 
biographies in just this way, and so do a num- 
ber of Japanese specialists. But if we are to 
move successfully from narrative history to 
analytic history, we must ask and seek answers 
from our recalcitrant texts and not allow them 
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to set the tone, scope, and themes of our his- 
torical studies. 

The topical chapters which complete Dr. 
Ziircher’s book are useful for their careful de- 
tailed reviews of the problems of Buddhism 
versus the Chinese socio-cultural order and 
Buddhism versus Taoism. Here too are valua- 
ble translations of key texts. Yet, in the first of 
these chapters Dr. Ziircher seems not to have 
built on other recent studies of the conflict to 
reach a new level of analytic understanding. I 
refer to the categories of argument and counter- 
argument put forward in such studies as Stefan 
[Etienne] Balazs, “Der Philosoph Fan Dschen 
und sein Traktat gegen den Buddhismus,” Sin- 
ica, VII (1932), pp. 220-234; Kenneth Chen’s 
two articles on anti-Buddhism in the South and 
the North (HJAS XV, 1952, pp. 166-92; XVII, 
1954, Pp. 261-273 respectively); Takao Giken’s 
excellent study of Buddhism and Chinese na- 
tional feeling contained in his Chagoku Buk- 
kydshi ron (“Essays in the History of Chinese 
Buddhism”) (Kyoto, 1952), pp. 37-53; and 
my own, “Fu I and the Rejection of Buddhism” 
JHI XII (1951), pp. 33-47. 

On the problem of the Afoka relics in China, 
reviewed on pp. 277-280, Dr. Ziircher might 
have used Alexander Soper’s careful study con- 
tained in his “Japanese Evidence for the His- 
tory of the Architecture and Iconography of 
Chinese Buddhism,” MS IV (1939), pp. 638-79 
and the suggestive remarks of Henri Maspero 
in his “Rapport Sommaire sur une Mission 
archéologique au Tché-Kiang,” BEFEO XIV 
(1914), pp. 44-47. I attempted to appraise the 
influence of the ASoka model on Sui Wen-ti in 
“The Formation of Sui Ideology” in J. K. 
Fairbank, ed., Chinese Thought and Institu- 
tions (Chicago, 1957), pp. 100-104. (This latter 
passage incidentally explains why there was a 
“sudden profusion of relics” in 601 and 602— 
a fact which seems to puzzle Dr. Ziircher in 
his note 190, p. 424.) Scholarly study of the 
A$oka inscriptions, of Chinese history, of ar- 
tistic traditions, and of Buddhist texts of the 
Afoka legend now permit us to probe more 
deeply into the meaning of the Aoka cults and 
monuments in China than Dr. Ziircher does 
here. 

The house of Brill, which has a record of 
distinguished service to Chinese studies, has 
not given Dr. Ziircher’s major book the format 
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it deserves. In this day of perfected off-set proc- 
esses, there is no excuse for the crowded, un- 
pleasing, unevenly inked pages in these vol- 
umes, nor for the illegibility of many of the 
characters laboriously inserted in the text, nor 
—in view of these imperfections—for a price 
equivalent to nearly sixteen dollars. 
ArtHur F. Wricut 


Yale University 


Rural China: Imperial Control in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Kunc-cHuan Hsiao. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1960. xiv, 783. Appendices, Tables, Notes, 
Bibliography, Index. $9.75. 


This massive volume opens up a new field 
of research and at the same time provides a 
guide to the Chinese and Western literature on 
it. Under the term “Control,” Professor Hsiao 
comprises the whole range of government ac- 
tivities in town and village—police (pao-chia), 
taxation (li-chia), relief or “famine control” 
(granaries), and finally “ideological control” 
through the official lecture system (hsiang- 
yiieh), honors for old age, local sacrifices, and 
various types of schools (shu-yiian and others). 
In dealing with each of these institutions he 
traces their formal history as structures and 
then assembles evidence on their actual func- 
tioning. His sources include the great range 
of Ch‘ing government compendia, gazetteers, 
and writings of officials as well as a wide cover- 
age of the writings of Western observers in 
China. This comprehensive use of sources, with 
copious quotations from them, makes the vol- 
ume an introductory guidebook to the Chinese 
and English materials in this field. 

Among his many contributions to institu- 
tional history, the author unscrambles the hith- 
erto confused relationship between the pao-chia 
and /i-chia, and traces the way in which original 
li-chia functions like labor service gradually, by 
the mid-eighteenth century, devolved upon the 
more durable pao-chia structure. In theory, gen- 
try were included under pao-chia jurisdiction 
and excluded from its leadership; but in fact 
the more powerful landlord gentry seem to 
have flouted pao-chia control as easily as they 
did the /i-chia tax assessments. 

In general, as he appraises the performance 
of each institution, Professor Hsiao relates it to 
both gentry and peasantry, and compares the 
all-embracing imperial intent with the actual 
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and rather stultifying performance. This leads 
him, in a second section of the book, to ex- 
amine and finally bury the outworn myth of 
“village democracy” while studying the rather 
ineffectual forms of village leadership, eco- 
nomic cooperation, and local defense, as well 
as the various activities of clan organizations. 
In two final chapters he surveys the general de- 
terioration of the rural scene in the nineteenth 
century (earlier chapters very usefully range 
over the whole Ch‘ing period). Since this final 
survey touches upon many imponderable prob- 
lems such as population growth and the West- 
ern impact on rural handicrafts, as well as 
conflicts of all sorts—village feuds, riots, rebel- 
lions, and anti-foreignism—it is necessarily the 
least definitive part of the book. 

Covering so vast a canvas, Rural China does 
not illumine all subjects with equal intensity, 
but its contributions on major institutions 
such as the pao-chia, li-chia, and hsiang-yiieh 
should stand for a long time as the most thor- 
ough’ studies available. Nowhere else, for ex- 
ample, can one find so full an account of the 
local lecture system through which the Ch‘ing 
emperors sought to control their subjects by 
moral admonition. 

A critic who suggested that editorial stream- 
lining of this book could reduce its size by 
half, through the usual elimination of repeti- 
tion and condensation of quotations, would in 
effect destroy one of its great virtues; for the 
full quotations, as well as some 2187 notes in 
174 pages, help to make this the indispensable 
guide for further work on this subject. Similarly 
it would be supererogation to complain that 
the author has made almost no effort to take 
account of the many recent books and articles 
in Japanese that bear on some aspects of rural 
China—for example, the volumes of field data 
derived from wartime village studies edited by 
Niida Noboru, studies of rural control by Shi- 
mizu Morimitsu, or of village leadership and 
cooperation by Hatada Takashi, and the like. 
It is easy enough to point to such unused ma- 
terials as a counsel of perfection, but several 
things should be said on the other side—for the 
Ch‘ing period, Rural China uses the basic con- 
temporary Chinese sources and also has the 
merit of exploiting extensively the published 
records left by contemporary Western observ- 
ers. (Missionary archives may some day be 
used as a further resource.) The modern Jap- 
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anese studies, on the other hand, while usually 
taking some account of the historical sources, 
have derived principally from field investiga- 
tions conducted under the auspices of the South 
Manchurian Railway Company research depart- 
ment and others during World War II. They 
are thus a generation removed from the “Im- 
perial China” which Professor Hsiao is study- 
ing. 

Similarly I would decry any criticism that 
this volume is more descriptive than analytic, 
more factual than theoretical. Rather, this is a 
point of strength: the author is an historian, 
not a sociologist, with an unrivalled background 
knowledge of Chinese political thought and 
institutions (as evidenced in his history of 
Chinese political thought which will soon, one 
hopes, be available in an English edition). His 
grasp of both the institutional facts and the 
ideas behind them fits him, as few others, to 
check structure against functioning, imperial 
pronouncement against village reality. To ask 
him to fit each institution, with all its innumer- 
able variations, into a theoretical framework of 
China’s social structure would require several 
volumes and might well be a tedious exercise, 
particularly as one dealt with the complex im- 
plications of Marxist and other interpretations 
presented in some of the recent Japanese work. 

Professor Hsiao’s general conclusions, after 
his detailed and long-continued study of this 
vast panorama, stress on the whole the negative 
nature of the control system. Its aims, after 
all, were negative—to lead people to a passive 
acceptance of the regime, resulting in that tacit 
acquiescence or absence of revolt which consti- 
tuted in effect Heaven’s mandate. Repeatedly he 
notes the corrupt inefficiency which overcame 
the various institutions and the stultifying re- 
sults which they nevertheless obtained. On the 
one hand, the central government could not 
really rely on the control system in time of 
crisis, yet on the other hand, the populace and 
the gentry both became inured to unsatisfactory 
and frustrating conditions and generally re- 
mained incapable of changing them. For ex- 
ample, “long-continued ideological control . . . 
ended in the moral and intellectual atrophy 
of the bulk of scholar-officials.” As for the popu- 
lace, the whole system rested upon their “gen- 
eral passivity and civic indifference.” It com- 
bined a “psychology of fear and suspicion” with 
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the people’s practical dependence upon govern- 
ment for “physical subsistence or social ad- 
vantages.” Thus the Ch‘ing empire’s political 
stability “consisted merely in the contingent ab- 
sence of disorder; it did not rest on the solid 
foundation of positive obedience.” Similar notes 
of: inanition, ineffectiveness, and decay are 
sounded in the author’s other appraisals 
throughout the volume. They echo the testi- 
mony of scores of Chinese and Western wit- 
nesses whom the author has quoted at length. 
' It seems plain that these appraisals of the low 
level of China’s political life in the late Ch‘ing 
period do not merely express the disapprobation 
and disappointment of a modern-minded liberal 
who deplores ancient customs of oppressive 
government-for-landlords and exploitative ad- 
ministration-by-squeeze. Something more than 
the author’s own personal evaluation is here 
involved—a question of the pathology, indeed 
morbidity, of an imperial system which had 
long since reached maturity (within limits set 
by alien rule, by illiteracy, by Confucian fam- 
ilism, by rice-culture, and the like) and now 
faced a new and unlimited modern world. The 
overtones in Rural China, I suggest, are those 
of a death-rattle. 

Historians of all sorts, Chinese or foreign, 
Marxist or realistic, are likely to continue to 
see in the long-drawn-out demise of traditional 
China during the nineteenth century one great 
source of China’s recent problems. The political 
achievements of earlier Chinese history, which 
were surely remarkable for their day and, even 
in the reign of K‘ang-hsi, a high point in the 
art of government, will thus be clouded over as 
we get an increasingly clinical picture of im- 
perial China in decay. (Even in this respect the 
Chinese record is impressive; few empires have 
ever declined for so long, on so vast a scale.) 
Some, claiming a longer perspective, may still 
ask whether the gap between central theory 
and local practice was not usually broad and 
all-but-disastrous in any ancient bureaucratic em- 
pire. Professor Hsiao has thus opened up, more 
widely than any predecessor, the question of 
how the traditional Chinese state actually func- 
tioned. (Presumably because Rural China went 
into production in 1959, it does not make use 
of another institutional study of similar pro- 
fundity, Ping-ti Ho, Studies on the Population 
of China, 1959.) Much further work may be 
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expected to flow from this massive pioneer 
study. 

J. K. Farrpank 
Harvard University 


Thought Reform of the Chinese Intellectuals. 
By Tueopore H. E. Cuen. Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. xiii, 247. 
Appendices, Notes, Index. $5.00. 


Thought Reform and the Psychology of To- 
talism. By Rosert Jay Lirton. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1961. x, 510. Appendix, 
Notes, Index. $6.95. 


Although conscious that it may be mistaken 
for a casually made, reckless statement, it still 
seems necessary to say that this study by Robert 
Lifton is probably the most profound, the most 
intellectually rewarding, and the most univer- 
sally significant work which has yet appeared 
on any aspect of Chinese Communism. While 
exploring the dynamics of Chinese Communist 
“thought reform,” Lifton has performed the 
extraordinary feat of successfully linking pa- 
rochial and distinctly Chinese experiences with 
universal knowledge about human behavior, 
and thus he has demonstrated that studies re- 
lating to China can be enriched by, and in turn 
substantially contribute to, a general body of 
disciplinary knowledge. The result is a note- 
worthy study which will certainly be respected 
and appreciated by general social scientists, and, 
it is hoped, also by the China specialists. 

On the basis of clinical-type interviews in 
Hong Kong, Lifton has pieced together the 
emotional experiences of twenty-five Westerners 
and fifteen Chinese who were subjected to the 
subtle practices of Chinese Communist “thought 
reform” or “brainwashing.” In highly literate 
case reports Lifton illustrates with psychiatric 
sensitivity and sophistication the variations and 
complexities of individual experience. It is in 
these studies of the individual that Lifton shows 
his surest hand, and his capacity for under- 
standing human problems carries him readily 
across cultures so that he appears to be equally 
at home analyzing Chinese and Westerners. 

In bringing together the individual experi- 
ences, Lifton finds a coherent pattern which he 
feels is common to the “brainwashing” experi- 
ence. Using the theme of “Death and Rebirth,” 
he identifies twelve psychological steps in the 
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total process. In his view the process of “thought 
reform” involves a form of penetration of the 
inner emotions of the individual by psychologi- 
cal forces from the environment in which there 
are fluctuations between assault and leniency 
and a pressing requirement of confession and 
reeducation. “The physical and emotional as- 
saults bring about the symbolic death; leniency 
and the developing confession are the bridge 
between death and rebirth; the reeducation proc- 
ess, along with the final confession, create the 
rebirth experience” (p. 66). 

There is no mistaking the extent to which 
Lifton, the psychiatrist, relies upon the com- 
municative powers of religious symbolism, and 
especially of Christian conversion and redemp- 
tion, to articulate his theories. His choice of 
language makes it possible for him to be ex- 
tremely suggestive, and by constantly taxing the 
imagination of the reader the latter is made 
to feel that he is always on the brink of great 
discoveries. Perhaps it would be wise to delay 
judgments on the theoretical soundness of Lif- 
ton’s concepts until the appearance of Edgar 
Schein’s forthcoming work entitled Coercive 
Persuasion, which is a systematic examination 
by a social psychologist of much the same range 
of problems. This will make less likely the 
danger of unintentionally applying to a theory 
derived from the psychoanalytical tradition con- 
siderations appropriate primarily for the more 
empirically-based social sciences; and, indeed, 
when more theories exist for explaining 
“thought reform” all theories will no doubt 
benefit, for no one of them will be expected 
to encompass all aspects of the phenomenon. 

Actually, in presenting his data Lifton is 
governed less by his theory than by ego-psy- 
chology. In particular, he is strongly influenced 
by the theory of personal identity as evolved 
by Erik H. Erikson. Thought reform is es- 
sentially a massive assault on the individual’s 
sense of identity, and his reactions to the proc- 
ess will be determined largely by whatever 
feelings of guilt and insecurity he already has 
over his identity as a person and as a member 
of human society. In a broader historical sense, 
Chinese society as a whole has been experienc- 
ing in modern times a massive assault on its 
sense of identity. In particular, Westernized 
Chinese have been left with ambivalent feelings 
of identity and deep feelings ‘of guilt. 

Lifton’s material reveals clearly that Chinese 
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who did take on liberal attitudes and Western 
values were peculiarly susceptible to guilt anxi- 
eties during the “thought reform” process. Had 
they in fact turned against their own people, 
and was there something wrong with their own 
make-up because they could not share the ata- 
vistic passions which the Communists declared 
to be the true Chinese spirit? Troubled with 
doubts as to who they really were and where 
they really belonged, Lifton’s Chinese respond- 
ents seemed to have entered the “brainwash- 
ing” experience with deep needs to be con- 
verted, to be saved, to be given a new birth. 
Similarly, the Westerners Lifton interviewed 
revealed that under the stresses of Communist 
coercion and interrogation they too were trou- 
bled with issues about their own identities and 
feelings of guilt about relations between the 
Western world and China. In some of the most 
brilliant and insightful passages in the book, 
Lifton charts the layers of ambivalence and 
guilt of some of his Western informants who 
were initially attracted to Chinese culture out 
of their inability to adjust to their own culture, 
and who, in trying to strike back against their 
own people by adopting the view that in mod- 
ern times the Chinese had been mistreated by 
the West, were really giving expression to their 
deep-seated feelings of guilt about not having 
been able to realize their own identities. Oddly 
enough, some of these people, precisely because 
they had been incapable of really accepting the 
Chinese as they are, had built into them a last- 
ditch defense against fully accepting the Com- 
munists’ thought reform. 

Ego psychology and the concept of identity 
provide powerful tools for analyzing many of 
the transitional societies, and Lifton is at his 
best when he employs these concepts. It is 
strange that as a psychiatrist Lifton should have 
refrained from probing into the earlier experi- 
ences of his informants; and this is theoretically 
unfortunate because if he had he would have 
been in a position to incorporate into his theory 
an explanation as to why people must resist, 
and in the end usually are successful in so re- 
sisting, thought reform. He seems to forget at 
times that although people can be troubled by 
an identity crisis later in life, essential com- 
ponents of even such personalities are formed 
much too early to be easily manipulated by any 
processes so psychologically insensitive as 
“brainwashing.” Lifton has chosen to concen- 
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trate his attentions on the dynamics of “thought 
reform” and to venture away from the subject 
only in the direction of speculating about what 
he calls the “psychology of totalism,” which 
seems to be essentially the application of Erik- 
son’s theories about the relationship between 
ego psychology and ideology to a totalitarian 
system. 

In trying to understand the development of 
Chinese Communist policies and practices on 
“thought reform” it is useful to turn to Pro- 
fessor Theodore H. E. Chen’s excellent and 
concise historical analysis. Chen has sifted 
through all the available Chinese Communist 
records and, quoting extensively from them, he 
is able to document fully the development of 
the Communist practices. Chen’s analysis re- 
veals the extent to which “thought reform” has 
been essential to Communist successes. Con- 
fronted with the danger that they might have 
been “absorbed” by the Westernized and more 
sophisticated intellectuals, the Communists had 
to find some method of control which would 
make it possible for them to use the intellectuals 
without risk. They found their method in the 
potential of the Westernized Chinese to feel 
guilty about being torn between his own cul- 
ture and the modern world. 

Anyone interested in the depressing but fas- 
cinating subject of “brainwashing” could not do 
better than to begin with Professor Chen’s care- 
ful and accurate account of the main policies 
and events in the history of the Communists’ 
practices, and then to turn to Dr. Lifton’s psy- 
chological study. The two volumes ae comple- 
mentary, not competitive. 

Lucien W. Pye 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Die Wirtschaft Chinas: Dogma und Wirk- 
lichkeit. By Werner Hanpke. Institut fiir 
Asienkunde, Hamburg. Frankfurt am 
Main: Alfred Metzner Verlag, 1959. 336. 


This is an extremely competent general ac- 
count of Chinese economic development under 
the Communist regime based on a study of the 
source material available in English and, to a 
lesser extent, in German and French. It covers 
the period up to the end of 1958. 

Both in the introductory chapters and at in- 
tervals throughout the book the author brings 
out the very important point that the regime 
has operated within limits set by its Communist 
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dogmas; that replacement of a market economy 
by centralized planning has been an end in 
itself; that, whereas in Europe the Industrial 
Revolution started with industries near the con- 
sumer such as the textile industry, economic 
development in China has taken the most 
roundabout way possible from the consumers’ 
point of view—through the concentration on 
heavy industry implied by the Soviet model and 
perhaps even through world revolution as sug- 
gested by the concentration on armaments in- 
dustry; that foreign trade policy has been 
dominated by the objective of arriving as soon 
as possible at self-sufficiency with political use 
of trade as a secondary objective rather than by 
any idea of an international division of labour; 
and so on. 

There is a very interesting discussion of the 
economic potentialities of China. The author 
concludes that China does not face a Malthu- 
sian situation in the near future. While giving 
figures to show that the possibilities of extend- 
ing the cultivated area are very limited, he 
argues that the possibilities of improving agri- 
cultural yields are considerable. Figures avail- 
able on other natural resources suggest that 
China has the basis for a large industrial de- 
velopment, though the greatly increased figures 
on mineral reserves given as the result of new 
prospecting may include many deposits which, 
though workable under Chinese conditions, 
would not be considered of economic value in 
other systems. 

It is argued that the basic factor is the “In- 
cremental Capital Output Ratio” and that most 
studies indicate that the present rate of invest- 
ment is well above the level needed to produce 
a rising per capita national income. Thus, while 
population pressure creates difficulties at a num- 
ber of points it is not, at present, a very serious 
limitation on economic growth even in per 
capita terms. It is also argued that an intelli- 
gent, hard-working population, with few taboos 
which interfere with economic development, has 
been of major importance so that it could not 
be assumed that rapid economic progress under 
any system would be as easy in other countries. 

A large part of the book is devoted to fairly 
detailed studies of various aspects of the econ- 
omy: irrigation and flood control, development 
of the transportation system, and the develop- 
ment of a number of different industries. The 
weakest section is perhaps the study of agri- 
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cultural development. Nothing is said about 
the influence of the class war policy in the coun- 
tryside during the early years of the Commu- 
nist regime, and there is no serious study of the 
comparative productivity of collectives and fam- 
ily farms, though this might have provided a 
clear illustration of the author’s thesis that the 
regime subordinates economic to political ob- 
jectives. Comparison with Taiwan and even ad- 
missions in the Chinese Communist press sug- 
gest that, in large parts of China, collectivization 
has tended to reduce agricultural productivity. 

The discussion of the communes would prob- 
ably have been different if the book had been 
completed a little later. While the author ex- 
presses some doubts about the production fig- 
ures published at the time of the “great leap 
forward” he would probably have discounted 
the economic advantages of the communes a 
good deal more if he had written after the offi- 
cial admissions in 1959 that the original claims 
had been greatly exaggerated. Again, while the 
difference in standards of living between city 
workers and peasants is noted, the author seems 
to have missed the articles which appeared in 
1957 giving per capita income figures for many 
areas and even some family budgets. 

This does not, however, seriously detract 
from the value of the book as a convenient sum- 
mary and analysis of otherwise scattered ma- 
terial about economic developments in China. 
The author’s final conclusion is that the rapid 
economic development of China has taken place 
in spite of and not because of the Marxism 
of its rulers. “Under a strong regime, but in 
a free system, the same could have been at- 
tained in China with smaller sacrifices” (p. 
324). 

Linpsay OF BirKER 
American University 


China’s Gross National Product and Social Ac- 
counts 1950-1957. By Witt1am W. Hot- 
ListER. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1958. xxv, 161. Tables, Appendix, Index. 
$4.00 


Three Essays on the International Economics 
of Communist China. Edited by C. F. 
Remer. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1959. v, 221. Tables, Ap- 
pendices. (paper). 

Each of these books presents new data; Hol- 
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lister’s book by its focus on social accounts is 
largely quantitative. The volume of essays ed- 
ited by Remer comprises both quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of the Chinese Communist 
economy. 

Hollister’s book is the first and only pub- 
lished study presenting a relatively complete 
system of Communist China’s social accounts. 
It is remarkable that the author has been able 
to piece together what appear to be reasonable 
and consistent estimates of gross national prod- 
uct and its components from the sparse and 
incomplete data made available from Mainland 
China. Several recent books on the Chinese 
Communist economy have included less system- 
atic and complete estimates of the national in- 
come and product variables. This is not the 
place to evaluate the merit of particular esti- 
mates. We do note, however, that there are 
significant differences among estimates of the 
aggregates presented by Hollister and other au- 
thors. It is this reviewer’s opinion that Hollis- 
ter’s estimates should be considered the most 
realistic and satisfactory available, simply on 
the basis of the thorough and self-consistent 
system of national income accounts presented 
in his book. This is not true of the other esti- 
mates published as parts of broader studies. 

We may now accept with some degree of as- 
surance what several recent studies had sug- 
gested. Communist China’s gross national prod- 
uct rose rapidly during the period just after 
the Communist take-over and somewhat less 
rapidly during the period of the first five year 
plan (1953-1957). Between 1950 and 1953, 
gross national product in constant (1952) prices 
rose from 55.02 billion yuan to 77.06 billion 
yuan, showing an average annual rate of in- 
crease of about 1214 per cent. Between 1953 and 
1957 the same variable further rose to 102.42 
billion yuan, yielding an average annual rate 
of increase of about 8 per cent. Yet Hollister’s 
figures show the gross investment rate rising 
continuously between 1950 (when it was just 
under ro per cent) and 1957 (when it was about 
24 per cent). This implies what we would have 
expected; the Communist Chinese appear to 
have confronted an ever rising capital-output 
ratio, particularly after the possibilities of rais- 
ing output through essentially rehabilitative ac- 
tivities were exhausted. Hollister’s figures seem 
to suggest that these low capital-output ratio op- 
portunities had disappeared after 1952 or 1953. 
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Unfortunately, Hollister does not attempt 
comparison of China’s post-1950 gross national 
product with; Ou Pao-san’s estimates for the 
pre-World War II period. This is particularly 
unfortunate because Hollister seems to have 
done well in comparing Chinese and United 
States gross national product for 1952 and 1955 
by employing two different “product mixes,” 
the Chinese and the U. S. Although very dif- 
ferent results are shown—a U. S. dollar value 
of Chinese gross national product of $71 billion 
using the Chinese product mix but only $20 
billion using the U. S. product mix—this 
method would have been effective for attempt- 
ing pre-war comparison. 

One of the essayists in the volume edited by 
Remer, Feng-hwa Mah, attempts such com- 
parison by employing a number of “experi- 
ments.” On the basis of Hollister’s dollar esti- 
mates of Chinese gross national product, none 
of Feng’s comparisons seem to be realistic; in 
fact, Feng does not reach definite conclusions. 
The percentage increase in China’s national in- 
come between 1931 and 1954 varies between 
29.7 and 37.7 in two of Feng’s experiments. 
Hollister’s dollar estimates suggest that both of 
these, as well as Feng’s third experiment show- 
ing a 39 per cent increase between 1936 and 
1956, greatly understate the rise in Chinese 
national income and product. This point de- 
serves emphasis and careful study inasmuch as 
historians and social scientists are intensely in- 
terested in the comparative performance of the 
Chinese economy under the Kuomintang and 
Communist regimes. 

The “Three Essays on the International As- 
pects of Communist China” scratch for data in 
rather barren soil. Except for intra-bloc relation- 
ships, about which information is inevitably 
closely held, the Communists—as both Profes- 
sor Remer and Mr. Dernberger emphasize— 
have disparaged external economic contacts. 
Given these limitations, the three essayists have 
done well in collecting and organizing data, 
even distilling some reasonable conclusions. Pro- 
fessor Remer contends that the Chinese Com- 
munist interest in the theoretical and ideological 
aspects of international economic relationships 
have been primarily negative and irrational. The 
concepts that have been important to them 
have focused upon giving content to Chinese 
Nationalism rather than, for example, upon eco- 
nomic welfare. 
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Dernberger’s essay, titled “The International 
Trade of Communist China,” presents a fac- 
tual account of the structure and volume of 
China’s trade, including comparisons with the 
pre-Communist period. This factual basis leads 
to an evaluation of the contribution of foreign 
trade and external finance to Communist Chi- 
na’s post-1950 development. It should surprise 
no one to find Dernberger reaching the con- 
clusion that, by and large, the import com- 
ponent of China’s developmental investment has 
been financed by sacrificing what would other- 
wise be available for domestic consumption. 

Dovctas S, Paauw 
Lake Forest College 


Chapters From A Floating Life. The Auto- 
biography of a Chinese Artist. By SHEN 
Fv. Translated by Shirley M. Black. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. xiv, 
108. $3.75. 

“Some day we must build a house out here. 
We will have a diviner pick a lucky spot and 
then buy several acres of land for the house and 
gardens. We'll set our servant to planting veg- 
etables and melons; then we can use the in- 
come for our living expenses. You can paint and 
I can do needlework to buy the wine for enter- 
taining our friends. If we wear cheap cotton 
clothes and eat the vegetables from our own 
garden, we can spend our lives here together 
in perfect happiness.” 

A large part of the popularity of Shen Fu’s 
Fou-sheng liu chi rust be attributed to its suc- 
cess in conjuring up for us that vanished world 
in which such a dream could at least be 
dreamed, even though it might not be fulfilled. 
“For a year and a half I was a guest in his home” 
—is such a statement still possible? Shen’s be- 
loved wife, Yuen, makes possible the perfect 
picnic (pp. 68-69) by ingeniously utilizing the 
portable stoves of a dumpling-seller: could the 
most elaborate thermos gadget bring such joy 
to us poor moderns? Shen Fu had genius in 
the creation and recording of simple pleasures, 
as witness his miniature garden in a dish 
(p. 61, described in a fashion which recalls Li 
Yii’s “landscape window”). 

But Shen’s story is by no means confined 
to nostalgic reminiscence. Even his delights 
have their reverse image in misery, as his 
nights on the flower-boats are followed by the 
girls’ lament of their lot. 
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Against the background of the aesthetic cul- 
tivation of leisure he unfolds the story of his 
failure to come to terms with the pettiness of 
his family and of the world about him. In this 
failure is involved his wife, “one of the loveliest 
women in Chinese literature” according to Lin 
Yutang—a woman too talented to avoid the 
jealousy of others, too vividly alive to abide by 
the conventions, too generous to withstand her 
grasping in-laws (“she thought nothing of qui- 
etly pulling out her hairpin and selling it to 
buy wine, rather than let a beautiful day pass 
without entertaining”). 

There is profound compassion and real 
drama in this story of a love too perfect to en- 
dure, a love which seems necessarily to entail 
the dispersal of the little family and the tragic 
death of Yuen herself at the age of forty. More 
than once the reader is shocked by Shen’s warn- 
ings of what is to come: “I could not know, 
then, that hidden within those covers [of her 
draft poems] were the reasons for her early 
death!” 

Mrs. Black has translated amost all of chiian 
one (concerning wedded bliss) and three 
(hardships), and most of chiian two (joys of 
leisure), omitting part of the discussions of 
literature (less interesting) and of gardening 
(more interesting, and more could well have 
been included). From chiian four, the travels, 
little is included beyond the flower-boat inci- 
dents of Shen’s visit to Canton. No use is 
made of the spurious fifth and sixth chiian 
appended to a 1935 edition of Shen’s work. 

Mrs. Black’s omissions are quite justifiable 
and probably have resulted in a more uniformly 
enchanting book. The same is true for her pol- 
icy of rearrangement of episodes into “a less 
confusing chronological order”—though it is a 
little disconcerting to have Shen Fu, having an- 
nounced his intention of beginning with mem- 
ories of his married life, revert at once in Mrs. 
Black’s version to recollections of childhood 
taken from chiian two. The book is pleasantly 
illustrated with early Ch‘ing paintings. 

As to the quality of Mrs. Black’s translation, 
this is very satisfying both in its accuracy and 
in the natural grace and vigor of its English 
prose. It is difficult to determine whether refer- 
ence has been made to Lin Yutang’s earlier 
translation (in Ti‘en Hsia Monthly, I, Aug. 
Nov. 1935; published in book form with Chi- 
nese text facing by Hsi-feng Publishing Co., 
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Shanghai, 1939). Certainly Lin is not respon- 
sible for various touches of the picturesque 
which may appeal to the general reader but are 
more likely merely to puzzle him. Thus, shih 
tse i tung pu hsi, chi tse tso chih yu ch‘u (a), 
Mrs. Black renders as follows: “At first, we 
tried to make the east fill the west, then to 
use the left to support the right.” Lin Yutang 
has: “while at first we managed to make both 
ends meet, gradually our purse became thinner 
and thinner.” In such a case the clichés of Lin’s 
translation would seem in fact preferable to 
Mrs. Black’s version, which is neither English 
nor, I believe, even a fair literal rendering of 
the original. Again, “the wind blowing clear 
through both his sleeves” is not precisely what 
is meant by ch‘ing feng liang hsiu (b) in the 
description of an honest official—and at least 
the reader might appreciate a footnote here on 
the carrying-capacity of the Chinese sleeve. 
Some notes, indeed, would have added to the 
book’s value, e.g., an account of Li Yii’s play, 
Lien-hsiang-p‘an [Love of the Perfumed Com- 
panions] (p. 57). 

But by this point I am falling victim to the 
reviewer's hazard of carping at a book which is 
to be welcomed, a masterpiece to which justice 
has been done by an able translator. 


#6 8) BR HSMM EK AM, 


Qa. 


hl mm te, 
Cyrit Bircn 
University of California, Berkeley 


Change. Eight Lectures on the I Ching. By 
Hetitmut Wire. Translated by Cary 
F. Baynes. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1960. For the Bollingen Foundation. Boll- 
ingen Series LXII. x, 111. Figures, Index. 
$3.00. 

No Chinese Classic is more puzzling than 
the Book of Changes. On one hand it has been 
used for divination, around which much ig- 
norance and superstition have grown. On the 
other, it has been the inspiration, if not the 
foundation, of rationalistic Neo-Confucian cos- 
mology and metaphysics. More than two thou- 
sand works have been written on it, half of 
which are still extant. The text is extremely 
cryptic (“Flying dragon in the heavens”!) and 
the commentaries express ideas only in very 
simple terms (“The spirit is bound to no one 
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place, nor Change to any one form.”). The re- 
sult is that it has been dismissed as a book 
which makes no sense or a book of superstition, 
or claimed as a subtle and profound work on 
metaphysics. There has been a dire need for a 
study which treats it as a book of both divina- 
tion and philosophy, and explains its signifi- 
cance in a scholarly and yet intelligible manner. 
The book under review is such a study. 

The book consists of eight lectures given in 
Peking in 1943 to a group of German-speaking 
people in the dark days of Japanese occupation. 
After describing the contents of the Classic, its 
date, and authorship, Professor Wilhelm goes 
on to explain the concept of Change as the 
easy, the changing, and the secure. This is 
followed by a discussion on the polarities of 
heaven and earth, yin and yang, the creative 
and the receptive, etc. Then the text and the 
commentaries of the Classic are explained in 
detail. Next comes a general survey of the 
study of the Classic throughout Chinese his- 
tory. Finally there is an excellent discussion on 
the oracle book in Chinese life, with an actual 
demonstration of how the oracle system works 
and how moral and philosophical insights are 
to be gained. 

Considerable controversy has taken place on 
the authorship and date of the Classic. In ac- 
cepting Confucius and his pupils as authors of 
the greater portion of it, Wilhelm goes against 
the fashion of modern Chinese scholars who 
like to date Classics as late as possible. But the 
fashion is largely a matter of personal taste and 
opinion, and Wilhelm is surely entitled to his 
own. 

Throughout the book there is an amazing 
combination of profound scholarship and trans- 
parent clarity. It is made clear to the reader, 
with both seriousness and delight, that the 
Classic is intended to teach men to control their 
own destiny rather than to submit to the wishes 
of mysterious beings. It is no collection of myths 
or revelations but a naturalistic approach to the 
whole man and the whole world. Its concepts 
are intellectual and make the seeker after truth 
independent of the mediumistic gifts or intui- 
tion. It offers a coherent idea of the cosmos. It 
teaches that life consists of changes, which are 
creative and developmental and are governed 
by a set of laws, These explanations and others 
like them are presented with objectivity and 
understanding, backed up by results of histori- 
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cal and philological research. There is neither 
idealization nor rationalization but always a 
broad perspective on the ethical and philosophi- 
cal significance of the system of change. This is 
done not through a general essay but by specific 
and close examination of the hexagrams. 

Two generalizations are open to question. 
Wilhelm contends that the Sung Confucianists 
place greater emphasis on the static element of 
change (pp. 89, 91). He mentions Chou Tun-i 
and Shao Yung but not Ch‘eng I or Chu Hsi. 
Even with Chou and Shao, the emphasis is on 
the balance of the active and tranquil aspects 
of change. In Ch‘eng and Ch‘u, this balance is 
still stressed but change as a process of “unceas- 
ing production and reproduction” is constantly 
emphasized. 

Professor Wilhelm thinks that “the greatest 
I Ching scholar of the Ch‘ing era” was Wang 
Fu-chih. Ordinarily Hu Wei (1633-1714) is 
considered the most outstanding. In his group 
of eminent I Ching scholars of the Ch‘ing, 
Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao (Intellectual Trends in the 
Ch‘ing Period, trans. by Emmanuel C. Y. Hsii, 
bibliography, p. iv) does not include Wang. 
Wilhelm interprets Wang’s system of image 
and numbers as consulting the oracles (p. 97). 
I would add that to Wang as to other Neo- 
Confucianists, the system of symbolism and 
numbers is the same as the system of Principle 
(Li). They followed the rationalistic interpreta- 
tion of change inaugurated by Wang Pi (226- 
249) and firmly established by the Ch‘eng-Chu 
School. 

However, nowhere else can one find a brief 
and yet substantiated account of the evolution 
of the doctrine of change in Chinese history 
from the apocryphal schools of the Han to the 
concept of the profound and mysterious (hstian ) 
in Yang Hsiung, to the concept of Pure Being 
in Wang Pi, and to the new symbols and new 
interpretations of the Sung Neo-Confucianists, 
especially the mathematical formulation of Shao 
Yung in which Leibnitz rediscovered his own 
dyadic numerical system. I cannot think of any 
other book on the Change which rewards one 
so amply in a few hours of reading. 

Winc-tstr CHAN 


Dartmouth College 
Realities of Communist China. By Yvan-u1 


Ww. Milwaukee: Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, Marquette University, 
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and the Institute for Asian Studies, 1960. 
57. Tables. $2.00 (paper). 


Edited by Yuan-li Wu, the booklet contains 
his article, “Take-Off to Sustained Economic 
Growth”; W. W. Hbollister’s, “Estimates of the 
Gross National Product 1958-1959”; “Two Ap- 
proaches to Economic Development,” by Feng- 
hwa Mah; “Political and Social Transforma- 
tion,” by Eugene P. Boardman; and “The Sino- 
Soviet Bloc: An Appraisal of Its Strengths and 
Weaknesses,” by Peter S. H. Tang. 

The function of the essays is to survey the 
principal developments in China from 1949 to 
1960 and to answer a few selected questions, 
except for Dr. Mah’s, which compares the plans 
for economic development drawn up by the 
CCP, 1953-57, with those drawn up by the 
KMT in 1945. The conclusions drawn by the 
economists are that China may have successfully 
staged a “take-off” to sustained economic 
growth; that the rate of growth for the remain- 
der of the Second Five Year Plan can be ex- 
pected to be one-third higher than during the 
First Plan; and that the CCP has demonstrated 
that substantial capital for economic develop- 
ment purposes can be squeezed out of the do- 
mestic Gross National Product. Professor Board- 
man believes that economic modernization and 
political prominence have been won at consider- 
able cost in terms of psychic or non-monetary 
income. Professor Tang concludes that the Sino- 
Soviet Bloc is not likely to break up in discord 
despite any minor weaknesses due to differences 
over tactics. 

In each of the three articles on China’s econ- 
omy, the reliability of Chinese statistics is first 
downgraded severely and then upgraded to 
some extent. In two of them particular stress 
is placed on the CCP’s admission in 1959 that 
its 1958 agricultural data were inflated. Given 
the basic conditions of widespread illiteracy, en- 
trenched and varied systems of weighing, meas- 
uring, and counting, and a psychological up- 
ward bias in statistical data in China under the 
Communist planners, and further given Choh- 
ming Li’s study of the organization, develop- 
ment, and deficiencies of the State Statistical 
Bureau, I believe the 1954-57 as well as the 
1958 and 1959 data to be statistically unaccept- 
able; the best that can be said for them is that 
they suggest the outlines of the trends of the 
various statistical series. 
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The booklet covers an amazing amount of 
material extremely effectively. It can be used 
with equal facility by beginners and specialists 
alike. 

Swney KieIn 
Rutgers, The State University 


Pre-Communist China’s Rural School and 
Community. By Jen-Cu1 Cuanc. Boston: 
The Christopher Publishing House, 1960. 
116. Tables, Bibliography, Index. $3.75. 


So much has been said about the Communist 
rural reform in recent years that one is apt to 
forget that a rural betterment movement was 
vigorously promoted by private and govern- 
ment agencies in China in pre-CCommunist days. 
Rural education was an important phase of this 
program and in the years before the outbreak of 
war in 1937 there was a healthy movement to 
devise a program of education to meet the needs 
of rural China. 

The author of this book personally took part 
in this program of rural education. While his 
data concern a government project in the prov- 
ince of Kiangsi from 1934-45, his brief refer- 
ence to the work of private agencies suggests 
the wide interest and active work in rural re- 
construction long before the Communist con- 
quest. “At one time,” he reports, “there were 
more than six hundred organizations which had 
started to work for rural welfare including 
rural education” (p. 108). 

The reader who looks for specific informa- 
tion about Chinese rural education will be dis- 
appointed by the lack of detailed description of 
the program of rural schools. The author prom- 
ises in the preface “to present a picture of the 
relationship between the school and the com- 
munity,” but subsequent chapters contain little 
or no information in regard to the concrete 
ways in which the rural schools in pre-Com- 
munist China tried to serve the rural commun- 
ity. The book contains twenty-seven tables, but 
most of them are concerned with size of family, 
population make-up, and socio-economic data 
rather than with the activities of the schools. 
A considerable portion of the book consists 
of quotations from American literature which 
do not bear directly on the Chinese situation. A 
chapter on “Rural Community Relations” seems 
to assume that what is written by American 
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authorities on American rural problems must 
also be true of Chinese rural areas. 

Tueopore H. E. CHen 
University of Southern California 
at Los Angeles 


Hizakurige or Shank’s Mare. By Ikxu JipPEn- 
sHA. Translated by Thomas Satchell. Rut- 
land and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle, 1961. 
414. Illustrated with reproductions of 
woodblock prints by Hiroshige Ando, Ap- 
pendix, Notes. $7.50. 


Hizakurige, one of the best known products 
of late Tokugawa period fiction, relates the 
comic adventures of two young men of Edo as 
they travel along the Tokaido on a pleasure 
trip to Kyoto and Osaka. Thomas Satchell’s 
translation was first published in 1929 and has 
been out of print for several years. The Tuttle 
Company has now made it available again, 
printed, bound, and illustrated with beauty and 
taste. In fact, the publishers have done more 
than justice to the book, which is on the whole 
a tedious affair, and translated so poorly that 
most of the wit, flavor, and style of the original 
fail to come across at all. 

Kita and Yaji, the book’s protagonists, are 
of a low comedy type familiar in every age 
and culture. They are brutishly gluttonous, ava- 
ricious, and lustful. When they use their ra- 
tional faculties at all, it is to plot ingenious 
tricks calculated to make other people writhe 
with physical pain or mental anguish. If any- 
thing saves them from being utterly unbearable 
examples of the worst qualities in our species, 
it is their lighthearted resistance to defeat and 
their skill at word play. Each of their adven- 
tures is a separate episode of the book that 
could stand by itself or be detached with no 
loss to the whole. That by itself makes for 
difficult going when one attempts to read the 
book from cover to cover, for never at any point 
can one look forward to a denouement that will 
resolve dilemmas or reveal secrets. Im addition, 
there is little variety among the episodes. Kita 
and Yaji set out to gull innocent-looking stran- 
gers and end up being gulled themselves. Kita 
and Yaji ponder ways to rob each other of 
food, sake, or a woman’s services, but in the 
end both of them lose the food, sake, or woman 
to a cleverer third person. Kita and Yaji experi- 
ence humiliation or delight at their own or 
somebody else’s public indecency. The effect is 
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a little like that of reading a ten-year run of 
Mutt and Jeff, but Mutt and Jeff is in better 
taste. 

The original story is full of purely linguistic 
humor—puns, adventures involving misunder- 
stood words, and fun with regional dialects. 
The dauntless translator did his best to carry 
the joke across into English, but he was not 
successful. At best the English plays on words 
that he has substituted for those in the original 
are merely pedantic or silly, but more often 
they are completely incomprehensible. (Foot- 
notes in the back of the book explain some of 
these, but for some unaccountable reason they 
are referred to by page numbers that disagree 
with the ones in the body of the text. The 
notes are not very helpful anyway.) All of the 
dialogue of the book is set in language that I 
take to be substandard British speech of some 
past generation. Whatever it is, it is tiresome 
and not funny. 

Historians of Tokugawa Japan can make 
some use out of Hizakurige as a source of in- 
formation on food, clothing, travel, and other 
manners and customs of that period. In addi- 
tion some readers will undoubtedly find the 


book funny, since many readers of the earlier 
edition have already done so. To those who 
do I can only say that senses of humor are 
private and inexplicable things, and that mine 
was only rarely touched by Hizakurige. 
HerscHe, WEBB 


Columbia University 


The Ainu of Northern Japan. A Study in 
Conquest and Acculturation. By Taxa- 
kurA Surinicutro. Translated and anno- 
tated by John A. Harrison. Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, 
New Series—Volume 50, Part 4. Philadel- 
phia: The American Philosophical Society, 
1960. 88. Maps, Bibliography. $2.00 (pa- 
per). 

What was life in the Hokkaido wilderness 
like before the Meiji government promoted im- 
migration there? An answer to this question 
is sought in the Takakura study translated here 
by Professor Harrison. Professor Takakura’s 
materials illuminate a murky past on which 
very little published information exists in any 
language, and we have here the earlier periods 
comprising the first two out of five parts in 


‘study of “development economics,’ 
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the Japanese work; the better known 1820-1899 
periods are omitted in translation. 

Part One deals with Hokkaido trade and 
contacts under the hegemony of the Matsumae 
han, 1514-1798, as well as providing scraps of 
information on still earlier events; Part Two 
treats the two decades of tentative direct rule 
by the central government (Bakufu), 1799- 
1820. An extensive and annotated bibliography, 
showing our debt to Takakura’s vast familiarity 
with unpublished archives, closes the mono- 
graph. One may well complain that footnote 
references lack dates and that the bibliography 
remains in its original syllabary order. These 
faults lie in the original Japanese work, of 
course, and the principle of literal rendering also 
has it virtues. Harrison has given us access to 
a scholarly but readable narrative, even correct- 
ing various awkward typographical errors. The 
reviewer, perhaps, should stop short here rather 
than disclose what, in a detective story, would 
be the “gimmick”—that is, to reveal that Taka- 
kura finds Hokkaido development to have been 
animated, throughout this “high feudal” era, 
1514-1798, not by anything feudal but by a 
garden variety, profit-seeking system of market 
economy! 

It needs to be said, perhaps, that the author 
seems to grind no ideological axe as he lays 
out the facts. Yet we delightedly recognize 
in this book, written before World War II and 
dealing with far earlier centuries, a neat case 
> with most 
of its up-to-date issues: direct rule vs. native 
autonomy; private enterprise vs. governmental 
“foreign aid”; the curse of foreign capital and 
overseas markets. True, there is no population 
“explosion,” but neither is there any real feudal 
pattern, except for ceremonial aspects of the re- 
lations between Japanese and Ainu (Ezo). 

Hokkaido was the domain of the impecuni- 
ous Matsumae han from 1514 to 1798, but out- 
side entrepreneurs moved in even before 1550 
to skim off surplus subsistence items (fish, furs, 
oil, feathers, handicrafts) from the Ainu. Ini- 
tially, the territorial autonomy of the Ainu pro- 
tected their culture, but as the traders pene- 
trated geographically they plunged into the 
native economy also, dragging the Matsumae 
administrators in their wake. After massacres 
in 1669, for example, the Matsumae had to as- 
sume more control over Ainu affairs than be- 
fore. 
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The real ruler, it seems, was market demand 
and trading profit. Laissez faire was the order 
of the day, with a share of the profits going 
to the Aan as its main income. As demand 
outran the subsistence surplus, traders diverted 
the labor of Ainu men and women alike to pre- 
paring salt fish and other marine products; no 
other activity could be capitalized to compen- 
sate for dearth of workers. Barter succumbed 
to wages (in tobacco and rice), and the Ainu 
succumbed to misery and starvation, for the 
wages were both low and useless when too few 
Ainu were hunting and gathering. Yet the Ainu 
were not supposed to change their ways even 
to the extent of speaking Japanese. 

The Bakufu assumed direct control for two 
decades from 1799, not to spare the Ainu so 
much as to thwart Russian advances. With our 
hindsight, looking back past African, Indian, 
and Southeast Asian revolts against colonial 
rule, we may smile at the crudity of the Baku- 
fu’s political plan to win over the Ainu against 
the Russians by kinder, better-supervised treat- 
ment, even while trying to pay administrative 
and welfare costs out of the trading profits. Po- 
litical policy lost out to economic policy; direct 
rule was too costly; the Bakufu let out contracts 
again to entrepreneurs by 1810, and returned 
administration to the Matsumae han by 1820. 
At this point, the translation terminates. 

Takakura’s study, of course, has several 
facets. Besides being a clear-eyed analysis of the 
frontier aspect of Japanese history, he treats 
his material in the broader framework of 
worldwide colonization, recognizing stages that 
strikingly echo, say, Scandinavian development 
of Lapland or European penetration of Africa. 
Moreover, he sifts Ainu ethnological data out 
of the documents. Welcome though this ma- 
terial is, it is his poorest contribution, simply 
because he has to deal with Japanese records 
and the Japanese living among the Ainu could 
hardly have cared less about Ainu ways. For 
insight into culture change, the documents are 
disappointingly superficial. 

A very few small complaints about transla- 
tion occur. Slight but unstated changes in chap- 
ter numbering should have been footnoted. 
Though Tokugawa coinage invites confusion, 
the list of coin values (p. 6) should be cor- 
rected against, e.g., Nihon Rekishi Daijiten 
(1956). The Japanese original first saw print 
in 1942, not 1948 (p. 5). Not to cavil further, 
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compliments are hereby offered Harrison for 
his arduous translation of Takakura’s probably 
unduplicatable study of the intriguing northern 
frontier. 

Ricuarp K. BEarpsLey 
University of Michigan 


Mudra: A Study of Symbolic Gestures in Japa- 
nese Buddhist Sculpture. By E. Date 
Saunpers. Bollingen Series LVIII. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1960. xxiii, 296. 
Text, Plates, Notes, Bibliography, Index. 
$7.50. 

With the emergence over the past few years 
of increasingly solid scholarly studies in the 
hitherto all-but-neglected field of Indian—and, 
more recently, Tibetan—tantrism, it was cer- 
tainly to be hoped that the Western world 
would soon gain some access to the vast store 
of Japanese tantric lore and tradition. The two 
Japanese schools of Tendai and Shingon were 
the direct heirs of a short-lived Chinese tantrism 
and the indirect heirs of Indian Buddhist tan- 
trism. Studies of the Indian and Tibetan evi- 
dence must obviously be supplemented by stud- 
ies of the Chinese evidence, and it is to Japan 
that one must look for this. Consequently, 
one cannot but welcome eagerly the work under 
review, which deals with the role of the mudra 
(Ch. yin, Jap. in), or hand-symbol, in the Shin- 
gon tradition. 

The book begins with photographs of forty 
hand-symbols, each identified with a caption 
in romanized Japanese (except for six, which 
are designated half in Japanese and half in 
Sanskrit as “Amida Mudra”). Following the 
preface, table of contents, etc., is the main body 
of the work, divided into four chapters. The 
first chapter is introductory, i.e., it attempts to 
give a general background by defining the word 
mudra, tracing its etymology insofar as that is 
possible, noting the earliest known examples 
of the use of hand gestures, adumbrating the 
history of the development and proliferation of 
hand gestures, and classifying them according 
to the Shingon tradition. 

The second chapter singles out eight “princi- 
pal symbolic gestures” for detailed treatment. 
The pattern of this treatment is roughly as 
follows: A pictorial representation of the mudra 
is accompanied by its name in English, Japanese 
(romanization and Chinese characters), Chi- 
nese (Wade-Giles transcription), and roman- 
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ized Sanskrit, respectively. This is followed by 
some speculation on the origin of the gesture, a 
locus classicus from one of the tantric scriptures 
in the Chinese canon, citation of iconographic 
examples, and a discussion of its symbolic sig- 
nificance. Needless to say, this treatment in- 
volves the author tangentially in many other 
matters, which he treats partly in the text, 
partly in the notes. The third chapter deals in 
a similar manner, but far more summarily, with 
six “secondary mudra,” before going on to con- 
sider six sitting positions and thirteen seats 
(thrones, pedestals, beasts of burden) of Bud- 
dhas and Bodhisattvas whose images appear 
with their hands in symbolic gestures. Again, 
the treatment is similar to that of the second 
chapter but much less detailed. 

The fourth and final chapter deals with what 
the author calls the “attributes,” but what might 
better have been called the emblems or symbolic 
paraphernalia of these Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas. He lists eighteen objects, from the alms 
bowl to the vase, following the treatment of the 
second and third chapters. The third and 
fourth chapters are particularly fortunate in the 
large number of illustrative figures they con- 
tain. Also, in the fourth chapter, between pp. 
166 and 167, are twenty-six beautiful plates 
(twenty-five sculptures and one painting), ex- 
emplifying various mudras in Buddhist iconog- 
raphy. While most of the figures are of Jap- 
anese provenance, the others hail from as far 
afield as Gandhara, Ceylon, Thailand, Tibet, 
China, and Korea. Notes, bibliography, and an 
index conclude the work. 

Since neither of the present reviewers lays 
claim to any competence in the area of iconog- 
raphy, our comments must necessarily be of a 
philological nature. The most striking thing 
about the present work from that point of view 
is the impression that the author has under- 
taken too ambitious a task. For example, he 
frequently takes up the matter of the Indian 
antecedents of the gestures and related matters 
without, apparently, being fully equipped to 
go to the Sanskrit originals for confirmation. 
Thus he has relied heavily on secondary ma- 
terial over which he has little control. This 
fact becomes evident in his citation of a wide 
range of secondary materials of highly uneven 
quality, with no caveat to the reader concern- 
ing the nature of these secondary sources. Un- 
der the circumstances, it might have been bet- 
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ter had he limited his treatment of the Indian 
background to the barest sketch. 

In addition, there is a great deal of technical 
Japanese terminology, consisting for the most 
part of words of Chinese origin, given in bare 
Hepburn transcription without accompanying 
Chinese characters and without a character in- 
dex anywhere in the book. For the layman 
these words are gibberish; he could dispense 
with them almost completely. For the specialist 
they are more meaningful, to be sure, but even 
the specialist would have to be steeped in Jap- 
anese Buddhist vocabulary in order to recognize 
all such words at sight. The book must also be 
of some interest to a considerable number of 
persons who know Chinese but no Japanese, 
and who would have been grateful, along with 
the majority of Japan specialists as well, for an 
accompanying list of these same words in their 
original Chinese script. 

Nonetheless, the author is to be congratu- 
lated for undertaking so difficult a piece of 
work. It is to be hoped that he will regard 
this book as the commencement, not the con- 
clusion, of his activity in this field. 

A. BHARATI 
L. Hurvitz 
University of Washington 


A First Zen Reader. Compiled and Translated 
by Trevor Leccett. Rutland, Vermont & 
Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 
1960. 236. Illustrated. $3.75. 


A slender and unpretentious volume, the 
work under review merits comment not so 
much for what it says as for what it does not 
succeed in saying. But first a summary de- 
scription of the contents. 

After the usual preliminaries, the compiler- 
translator devotes six pages to what purports 
to be an introduction to Zen, based in the main 
on strictly authoritative writings issuing from 
the official spokesmen of Zen, whether Chinese 
or Japanese. Since the bulk of the book con- 
sists of translations from popular homiletic 
works, addressed by Japanese rdshi to the gen- 
eral Japanese public, the compiler feels called 
upon to explain certain key Buddhist concepts, 
in order that the reader may not be completely 
in the dark when he comes to the body of the 
book. The selections translated are: (1) A ser- 
mon preached by the monk Myéché (1281- 
1337) to Empress Hanazono; (2) A collection 
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of discourses by the contemporary réshi Taka- 
shina Rosen; (3) A phrase-by-phrase commen- 
tary, originally given in the form of a radio 
lecture series in the early 1930’s by Amakuki 
Sessan, of Hakuin’s (1685-1768) Shdddka; (4) 
A sermon delivered in 1930 by Oka Kyigaku 
on two Zen poems, one attributed to Shen-hsiu, 
the other to Hui-neng; (5) A Japanese transla- 
tion by an unidentified Zen cleric of two ac- 
counts, one from the Pi yen lu and one from the 
Ts‘ung jung lu, of Bodhidharma’s alleged first 
meeting with Liang Wut. Finally there is a 
short essay by the compiler himself on the 
partial application of Zen methods to archery, 
calligraphy, fencing, music, judo, sweeping, typ- 
ing, and chess. 

Though only barely hinted at, one of the 
underlying motives for the compilation of this 
little book was to combat the Zen faddism of 
the West, most of which bases itself on writ- 
ings by persons who are in no sense qualified 
spokesmen for Zen. Except for the very brief 
excursus on “applied” Zen, the translator-com- 
piler here confines himself to primary Zen clas- 
sics and, much more significantly, to the ser- 
mons of contemporary Japanese rdshi, i.e., 
accredited representatives of the Sdt6 school 
who cannot be accused of vulgarizing the mes- 
sage of Zen for foreign consumption, because 
the sermons were originally delivered to Jap- 
anese audiences. 

Thus we see that two groups, having almost 
no point of contact with each other, are trying 
to bring Zen to the West. The former, with 
one notable exception, consists of Occidentals 
who, to give them the benefit of every possible 
doubt, are dressing Zen in a Western garb be- 
cause in its Eastern garb it will have no rele- 
vancy for the Occident. The latter, irritated by 
what it regards as distortion of the original 
Message, brings that Message to the West with 
as little change as is possible under conditions 
of translation. The result of the activities of 
the first group is the Western Zen fad, the un- 
fortunate manifestations of which could fill a 
volume. But the latter group is obviously not 
influencing anyone in the Occident. This re- 
viewer noted literally dozens of passages that 
were meaningful enough, given the necessary 
background knowledge, but that must be gib- 
berish to the reader who does not have this 
knowledge. And the compiler of the work un- 
der review must reckon with a total lack of 
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background knowledge on the part of most of 
his readers. What is the result? The uninitiated 
will lay the book down with a shrug of the 
shoulders, while the Zen-conditioned person, 
whose conditioning can have come only from 
contact with the writings of the fad-mongers, 
will accept the book because he is already recep- 
tive to Zen, or rather to what he falsely imag- 
ines to be Zen, never noticing the contradiction 
between the approaches of these two groups. 

It is impossible to take Zen homilies out of 
a social context in which the scent of Buddhist 
incense permeates the atmosphere, and where 
they are uncritically accepted as arigatai by mil- 
lions of people simply because they issued from 
the mouths of erai sensei, and expect to achieve 
any real effect with them in the Western world. 
If the earnest partisans of Zen wish to create 
a general interest in and understanding of their 
discipline in the Occident, while effectively 
combating the work of the faddists (who, it 
must not be forgotten, have every practical ad- 
vantage over them), they will have to rethink 
the whole question of meaningful presentation. 

Leon Horvitz 

University of Washington 


Korea: Dilemma of an Underdeveloped Coun- 
try. By Ctarence Norwoop Weems. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association, 1960. 
62. $0.35. 

Dr. Weems, who has had a life-long interest 
in Korea, where he once served as political 
adviser to the United States military governor, 
has made an objective survey of South Korea’s 
problems based on his intimate knowledge. His 
book is one of the headlines series of the For- 
eign Policy Association, and provides a timely, 
compact, and readable discussion. This booklet 
includes basic background information, maps, 
pictures, discussion guides, and suggested read- 
ings. The author presents a factual picture of 
the Korean people as victims of their own mis- 
rule and a pawn of the great powers’ struggle. 

Following a brief historical resume of all 
Korea, Dr. Weems continues with political de- 
velopments in South Korea. Political travail, 
the economic challenge, and relations with the 
United States are all discussed. Out of the utter 
disillusionment in South Korea, there is de- 
veloping a demand for “a solution by unifica- 
tion.” Kyunc Coo Cuune 
Carmel, California 
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Tibet Disappears: A Documentary History of 
Tibet’s International Status: The Great Re- 
bellion and Its Aftermath. By CHanakya 
Sen. Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1960. xv, 474. Maps, Appendices. $6.50. 

For the student of Tibetan history and affairs 
this is a most serviceable collection of the basic 
documents which relate to the international 
status of Tibet, and to the events which led 
up to the Tibetan revolt against the Chinese 
in the spring of 1959. Included in this collection 
are not only the treaties and various conventions 
and intergovernmental agreements but a very 
extensive assortment of other lesser-known but 
equally pertinent documents. The long drawn- 
out official dialogue, by turns suavely diplomatic 
and sharply acrimonious, between the Indian 
government and the government of the Peoples 
Republic of China is recorded in much detail. 
The letters exchanged between the Dalai Lama 
and the Chinese military commander in Lhasa 
when the former was seeking to temporize and 
gain time and greater freedom of maneuver 
are shown. The action, and equally significant 
nonaction, of the United Nations are amply 
substantiated. In some respects the most signi- 
ficant part of the record is that which gives 
the debates and question and answer sessions 
of the Indian Parliament when the conscience 
and sympathy of the Indian people found clear 
and unmistakable expression. 

Valuable as this record is, the book does 
not live up to the title and what that title prom- 
ises. One expects a full-bodied story of a major 
part of the violence and life-and-death struggle 
that marked the Tibetan attempt to resist the 
Chinese and maintain independence. Instead, 
the scant and extremely fragmentary accounts 
of the immediate events leading up to the flight 
of the Dalai Lama, as contained in various 
press releases and dispatches, are repeated as 
though they constituted the whole story. 

The author seems aware of the fact that 
large and turbulent Tibetan populations live in 
Eastern Tibet but were not under the control 
of the Central Tibetan government; yet what 
that fact meant in relation to Chinese policy 
toward Tibet appears to have eluded him. It is 
assumed that the Chinese disregard and cir- 
cumvention of the 1951 agreement between 
Tibet and China and the carefully calculated 
erosion of Tibetan power by the Chinese oc- 
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cupation authorities were the main causes of 
the revolt. In fact it was the stubborn resistance 
to Chinese domination put up by these eastern 
Tibetans, who had not even been considered 
in the 1951 agreement, which was the primary 
cause. The eastern Tibetans did not particu- 
larly care to be governed by the Dalai Lama, 
much as they revered him as the religious leader 
of all Tibetans, but they cared still less to be 
communized and eventually obliterated by the 
Chinese, and so rose in revolt. The Chinese 
authorities tried to force the central Tibetan 
government to put down and pacify the rebels, 
but the Tibetan government initially could not, 
and in time, by reason of growing anti-Chinese 
feeling, would not side with the Chinese. Even- 
tually pressured equally by the insistence of 
the Chinese and by the intransigence of the 
war-like eastern Tibetans the Dalai Lama and 
his government made common cause with the 
rebels. 

In those portions of the book where the 
writer attempts to summarize history or events 
he stumbles into the pitfalls of assumption and 
misstatement, as shown by the following exam- 
ples cited from the first few pages of the text. 
He states flatly (p. 1) that there are nearly 
four million Tibetans, whereas the most com- 
petent authorities give only the most guarded 
estimates, ranging between two and seven mil- 
lion. The Panchen Lama is said (p. 17) to 
have great influence in Sinkiang and Mongolia. 
How this can be when over ninety percent of 
the population of Sinkiang is—or was before 
the recent heavy influx of Chinese—Moslem is 
difficult to explain. Lamaism, which is another 
name for Tibetan Buddhism, is defined (p. 
23) as a pastoral aristocracy. The brother of the 
Dalai Lama who went to Formosa in 1949 does 
not live in the United States as stated (p. 
17) but has lived in Darjeeling since 1952. 

When misstatements and ill-founded assump- 
tions such as these can be identified in a cursory 
reading of the first few pages of that part of 
the text which is not documentary it detracts 
seriously from the overall value of the book. All 
comment in the text becomes suspect, and even 
the documents seem to lose something of the 
authority which is rightfully theirs. However, 
they are all there. For that we are most grate- 
ful. 

Rosert B. Exvati 
University of Washington 
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Indonesianisasi, Politics in a Changing Econ- 
omy, 1940-1955. By Jonn O. Sutter. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Southeast Asia Program, 
Cornell University, 1959. Data Paper No. 
36. 4 Vols., 1312. $8.00. (paper). 


This imposing four-volume work by John 
Sutter is Data Paper No. 36-1 of the Cornell 
Southeast Asia Program, of which the Modern 
Indonesia Project is a part. It is a welcome ad- 
dition to this distinguished and extremely use- 
ful series. Reviewing a book of this nature, 
however, is a little like reviewing the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. It is a veritable gold mine of 
information, and presents the political back- 
ground of economic legislation between 1940 
and 1955 in more detail than has ever been 
done before. It is an eloquent tribute to the 
excellence of the Indonesian collection at Cor- 
nell University, and a work that all social scien- 
tists doing research in Indonesia will wish to 
have on their shelves. But its encyclopaedic 
character is its weakness as well as its strength. 
Anyone seeking a neat, systematic, and rigorous 
analysis of Indonesian politics will not find it 
here; the searcher for economic analysis will 
find still less. The book does indeed “provide 
a substantial description of the broad context 
of Indonesia’s economic history from 1940 to 
1955, as George Kahin claims in his Fore- 
word; but the key word is “description.” Even 
the “particular focus on Indonesianization of 
the economy,” also claimed for this study in 
Kahin’s Foreword, is easily lost as one wades 
through the incredible detail that Dr. Sutter 
presents. 

Volume I is divided into two parts. The first 
part describes the dualistic Indonesian economy 
of 1940 (Sutter prefers to use the term “dicho- 
tomy,” perhaps because of the peculiar connota- 
tions surrounding the use of the term “dualism” 
in the hands of Dutch scholars). After 340 
years of Dutch colonialism, the Indonesians had 
been drawn into the modern sector of the 
economy to an astonishingly small degree. In 
1940 less than 10 per cent of the labor force 
was employed in that sector, only about 5 per 
cent of the Indonesian labor force was engaged 
in trade of any kind, and a still smaller per- 
centage were smallholders producing export 
products. At least 80 per cent of the population 
still gained its livelihood in the traditional sec- 
tor. 
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Sutter also notes the lack of entrepreneurship 
among the Indonesians at the end of the Dutch 
era, the very small number of educated people, 
and the general lack of trained Indonesian 
workers and civil servants. Here as elsewhere 
in his study Sutter describes rather than ex- 
plains. One difficulty with jumping in at any 
particular point in the stream of history, of 
course, is that the story of how one got to that 
point is left untold. Still, Sutter might have 
made some reference to the long process by 
which Dutch colonial administrations stifled in- 
centives among entrepreneurs and workers 
alike. 

The reviewer found Part II of the first vol- 
ume, covering the Japanese occupation, par- 
ticularly interesting since it fills what has been 
hitherto a wide gap in Indonesian economic 
history. As one might expect, under the Jap- 
anese occupation Indonesia was operated as a 
war economy. As under the Dutch colonial ad- 
ministration which preceded it, so under the 
Japanese occupation all major decisions regard- 
ing investment, industrial location, ailocation 
of resources, etc., were made by the foreign ad- 
ministrators. On balance there may have been 
more scope for Indonesian enterprise under the 
Japanese—military occupation though it was— 
than there had been under the Dutch colonials. 
However, Sutter makes it perfectly clear that 
the Japanese brought no real transformation 
of the Indonesian economy. “Had a Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere been peaceably realized, however, 
it is probable that Indonesia would still have 
possessed a colonial economy.” In particular, 
the Japanese regime, like the Dutch one, left 
the country with a “lack of Indonesian entre- 
preneurship and know-how in operating large- 
scale enterprises” (p. 271). 

Volume II, entitled “The Indonesian Econ- 
omy Split by Revolution,” covers the period 
from the Declaration of Independence to the 
transfer of sovereignty. This story has been told 
before—by George Kahin himself and by 
Charles Wolf, Jr. among others—but never be- 
fore in such detail. From the wealth of quota- 
tions of individual speeches, one interesting 
fact emerges clearly: a general antagonism to- 
wards (and misunderstanding of) “capitalism” 
emerged very early in the Revolution, and was 
to muddy the stream of Indonesian political 
thought for years to follow. The confusion of 
economic policy with social philosophy also 
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came very early in the Republican regime. Even 
then there was general support for some kind 
of “guided economy” (p. 689). At that time, 
too, the sharp division between those who 
thought that the government should completely 
dominate business (at least, whatever business 
was not organized on a cooperative basis) and 
those who felt that government policy should 
encourage the growth of national capitalism 
(Indonesian enterprises) appeared. But even 
those who favored the encouragement of some 
Indonesian enterprise condemned “capitalism” 
as a system. The outlook for Indonesian entre- 
preneurs was therefore none too good even at 
the time of the transfer of sovereignty, but it 
was to get better before it got worse. 

Volume III (Part IV of Sutter’s “ency- 
cylopaedia”) is entitled “Sovereign Indonesia 
Strives for a National Economy.” It covers the 
whole period from the transfer of sovereignty to 
1955. Here we are on more familiar ground, 
but even for this period Sutter’s enormous pa- 
tience and attention to detail provide new docu- 
mentation for the research worker. Of interest 
to the reviewer is Sutter’s account of the “ex- 
plosion” in smallholders’ sugar production 
which took place between 1950 and 1955—from 
seventy-one hectares to twenty-four thousand 
thirty-one hectares. Some forty pages are de- 
voted to the gradual emergence of the squatter 
problem which led to the fall of the Wilopo 
Cabinet—an event which Herbert Feith rightly 
regards as a turning point in Indonesian eco- 
nomic history. The Wilopo Administration, 
whatever else one may think of it, had a certain 
shape with regard to economic policy, especially 
after the “Treasury-Bank accord” of 1952, 
which paved the way to close collaboration 
between Sjafruddin and Sumitro, a collabora- 
tion which produced the most effective eco- 
nomic policy in the whole history of the Indo- 
nesian Republic. For the economist, . Sutter’s 
treatment of the Wilopo Cabinet is somewhat 
less than satisfactory, since neither the goals nor 
the measures taken emerge clearly from the 
mass of individual facts presented by Dr. Sutter. 
However, the political background of the 
Wilopo Cabinet is well documented. 

Volume IV, “Sovereign Indonesia Tries for 
a National Economy: Political Attitudes To- 
ward the Economy, Foreign Investments, and 
Nationalization,” is more-or-less self-contained, 
relatively short (about 150 pages), and more 
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readable than the other three. The picture of 
the “changing economy” does not emerge very 
clearly, but the attitude of various political 
parties, successive cabinets, and political leaders 
towards foreign and national capital is well 
presented. 

The antagonism towards both foreign and 
domestic capital, and particularly the destruc- 
tion of much of indigenous Indonesian entre- 
preneurship which characterized the period of 
Sukarno’s “guided democracy” apparently can- 
not be attributed to the influence of the PKI 
on the President. The PKI program would 
maintain private ownership of land by peasants 
and would encourage national capitalists. 
There is reason to believe that it is Sukarno 
himself who fears the rise of national capital- 
ism, not so much on ideological grounds as be- 
cause he is afraid that a thoroughly entrenched 
class of Indonesian entrepreneurs, on whom a 
large number of workers might be dependent 
for employment, would constitute a_ political 
force with which he does not wish to contend. 
The fact that Sjafruddin, Natzir, Sumitro, and 
the other leaders of the Civil War in 1957- 
1958 were precisely those who showed more 
sympathy towards the development of private 
enterprise when they were in positions of 
power no doubt strengthens the President’s op- 
position to capitalism in any form. 

Dr. Sutter’s story stops short of these recent 
events, and the recent events make some of the 
questions he asks at the end of his book sound 
a little archaic. “Will Indonesia be able to de- 
velop and maintain a viable system of demo- 
cratic parties?” Obviously, this question must 
be answered in the negative, for the time being 
at least. “Will the Indonesian people in facing 
their manifold problems be blessed with good 
democratic leadership?” Here, too, the answer 
is “No.” Similarly, it is now clear that the 
policy of encouraging Indonesian entrepreneurs 
has been replaced by a policy of opposing pri- 
vate enterprise of all kinds, allowing it to con- 
tinue only where the Government is not yet 
ready to step in and when the entrepreneurs 
are loyal supporters of the regime. 

BENJAMIN Hicorns 


University of Texas 


Indonesian Social Evolution. Some Psychologi- 
_cal Considerations. By Justus M. vAN DER 
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Kroer. Amsterdam: C. P. J. van der Peet, 
1958. 1809. 


The hope of finding some great regularity 
in history seems almost to be an obsession for 
many European intellectuals; they come forth 
again and again with some final pattern into 
which events will fall with ultimate regularity. 

There are many varieties of approach, but in 
recent years we have seen a spate of “psycho- 
logical” interpretations. Originally it started 
with Rank, Abraham, and with Freud’s Totem 
and Taboo, and it certainly expanded with the 
work of Jung and his little cult of followers. In 
anthropology, just before 1945, the work of 
Sapir, Mead, Benedict, and the psychoanalyst 
Kardiner in collaboration with Linton provided 
a nice connection between the empirical study 
of customs or behavior and the idea of implicit 
“psychological” or unconscious regularities in 
groups, tribes, and nations. From descriptions 
of behavior (from history in the larger sense) 
one could work as though with the material 
from a psychiatric clinic to formulate a general- 
ized “character structure” which arose from 
standard details of child-care and the relation 
they had with other institutions of the group. 
The anthropologists discarded the Freudian 
and Jungian interest in “Man” and substituted 
the concept of “Culture” by which they meant 
a particular societal learning tradition. 

In both Freud and Jung, and also in anthro- 
pological formulations, a great amount of 
“phylogenetic” stability is claimed for the pan- 
human or cultural character structure thus de- 
rived—unconsciously the children pick up the 
basic valuations of their parents and these 
mediate their later behavior toward their chil- 
dren in spite of changes in politics, economies, 
etc. While the current anthropological formula- 
tions in terms of interpersonal dependence, 
learning, and so on do not have the rigidity of 
Freud’s instincts and Jung’s archetypes, they 
do nevertheless imply that history can be 
seen as slowly branching but long-standing 
psychological or philosophical entities for which 
the best-known current name is “national 
characters.” 

E. R. Dodd’s The Greeks and the Irrational 
and G. R. Taylor’s Sex and History are two 
well-known applications of the anthropological 
approach for general historical studies. For 
Southeast Asia we have the somewhat more 
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superficial writings of H. G. Quaritch-Wales. 
For other parts of Asia I am sure there are 
other examples, or they are being written. 

While all this has been going on, the Jungians 
have maintained their original course and books 
have regularly appeared interpreting history in 
terms of Jung’s framework. In his terms a 
national character would be a configuration of 
original, primal, and pan-human ideas on the 
unconscious levels, the archetypes. They can be 
seen both in individual mental organization 
and in the myths and other institutional ar- 
rangements of societies everywhere. The 
framework is in terms of Haeckel’s famous 
nineteenth-century biological axiom “ontogeny 
recapitulates phylogeny.” Thus a national char- 
acter is a “stage” in man’s universal develop- 
ment of the Ego, just as an individual can be 
so seen at a given time in his life. 

While van der Kroef’s book deals with vari- 
ous psychoanalytic theories other than those of 
Jung, and quotes frequently from contemporary 
anthropological and psychiatric literature, it is 
avowedly Jungian and unless one knows the 
Jungian language large parts of the book are 
difficult. I quote from Chapter I (p. 51): 


Within the setting of this autochthonous com- 
munal frame work the Ego participates in the re- 
enactment of the self same states in the evolution 
of the humafi consciousness which are recorded in 
the myth and folklore of the commune. This paral- 
lel development has as its ultimate objective the 
attainment of freedom and maturation of the Ego, 
perfected at the level of centroversion. Like the 
Hero of myth, the Ego must overcome the uroboric 
prison of its archaic existence and like Oedipus it 
must defeat the primeval Mother manifestation, 
whose ambivalent character is embodied in the 
Sphinx, half lion, half woman, along with her 
male companion. 


The main argument of the book thus deals 
with the details and problems of the develop- 
ment of the Ego in Indonesia (van der Kroef’s 
Indonesia, for he sometimes uses material 
from New Guinea in example). The basic de- 
velopment is from Matriarchate (the Mother) 
to the Patriarchate (the Father), but the com- 
ing of Hinduism, Islam, and Western Colonial- 
ism has blurred the Father, with consequent 
blurring of the Super Ego so that the Ego is 
now “confused and inadequate” (p. 39). 

As in Jung’s formulation the resolution of 
the Mother-Father conflict brings forth the 
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Hero; and in his third chapter van der Kroef 
deals with the “Tragic Hero” of Indonesia, 
using the familiar story of Diponegoro as ex- 
ample, and then defining a new and equally 
tragic “Camusianist” hero in modern Indo- 
nesian literature. 

In the fourth and last chapter the conclusion 
is reached that the efforts made thus far to 
construct a new society in Indonesia are ineffec- 
tual. A sociological analysis concludes that “in- 
dividualism is dying in Indonesia, before it has 
begun—” (p. 175). The prescription for de- 
velopment is that the State must mediate be- 
tween opposing Islam and Western secularism 
so that individual and regional diversity can 
produce a mature Ego with “—freedom within 
a self sustaining ethics embedded in the Super 
Ego—” (p. 186). 

To the present reviewer this book will be 
chiefly useful for its bibliographical material on 
primary studies of personality and culture in 
the Indonesian area. 

Joun L. LanpcraF 
New York University 


British Intervention in Malaya 1867-1877. By 
C. Nortucore Parkinson. Malayan His- 
torical Studies. Singapore: University of 
Malaya Press, 1960. xx, 384. Illustrated, 
Maps, Appendices, Index. $7.20. 


Professor Parkinson’s work is one of a series 
which is intended to cover the whole history 
of Malaya. This particular volume deals with 
the crucial decade which followed the transfer 
of the Straits Settlements from the control of 
the India Office to that of the Colonial Office. 
Until 1873 the government was strictly en- 
joined to follow the policy of non-intervention 
in the Malay States, which had characterised 
British policy for the previous two genera- 
tions. In that year however Gladstone’s anti- 
imperialist Liberal government cautiously in- 
dicated that something must be done to end 
“the anarchy which prevails and appears to be 
increasing . . . and the consequent injury to 
trade and British interests generally.” The 
Governor of the Straits Settlements was in- 
structed to ascertain whether the Malay Sultans 
would consent to the appointment of British 
Residents to advise them in the government of 
their states (pp. 111-112). The two governors, 
Sir Andrew Clarke and Sir William Jervois, 
went far beyond investigating and reporting. 
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By 1877 they had established in Perak and 
Selangor and in some of the principalities 
which made up the state of Negri Sembilan 
British Residents whose advice must be fol- 
lowed in all matters except those touching 
Malay religion and custom. 

Selangor since 1825 had been an Irishman’s 
paradise with everyone fighting everyone else. 
In leisure moments some of the Malay chiefs 
outfitted pirate ships which looted merchant 
men in the Straits of Malacca. The Sultan was 
an ineffective old man whose twin ambitions 
were a quiet life and undisturbed enjoyment of 
his opium. A tactful and capable Resident was 
installed who gained a great ascendancy over 
the Sultan. With the assistance of the British 
navy he was coerced into supporting his vice- 
roy, who was also his son-in-law, against the 
pirates, who soon ceased to give trouble. Gover- 
nor Clarke feared that the Colonial Office 
might consider his investigation a trifle drastic, 
but he was unrepentant. 

Selangor was child’s play compared with 
Perak, where in addition to intrigues and civil 
wars between the Malay chiefs there was a dis- 
puted succession to the throne. There was also 
an endless war for the control of the tin fields 
between rival Chinese secret societies, each of 
which had its supporters in Penang. Periodi- 
cally they fought each other in the streets, and 
they also sent shiploads of munitions to the 
tin fields which were sometimes captured by 
the opposing faction. This had been going on 
for some years, and was the occasion of the in- 
tervention of Governor Clarke in 1874. 

He persuaded the Chinese to end their fight- 
ing, and rushed the Malay chiefs into accepting 
a British Resident, J. W. Birch. They also 
agreed to his replacing the Sultan, Ismail, who 
was old and incapable, by Abdullah, a rival 
claimant, who was unpopular, an opium 
smoker, and a coward. This choice overlooked 
Raja Yusuf, who had the best claim to the 
throne. He was shrewd and the most capable 
man in Perak, but his ruthless ability had made 
him universally unpopular among the Malay 
chiefs. 

The Resident was expected to create law and 
order out of near anarchy by moral suasion 
alone. The tragedy of Birch was that his tem- 
perament led him to behave like a bull in a 
china shop. He was ignorant of the Malay lan- 
guage and customs, he believed that natives 
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must be handled firmly, and he was an authori- 
tarian liberal reformer in a hurry. In the end 
he led Ismail and Abdullah and the Malay 
chiefs to sink their rivalries and unite in a 
common hatred of the Resident. Jervois, who 
succeeded Clarke as Governor, decided in 1876 
that Birch was a failure and must be replaced, 
but before he could make the change the Resi- 
dent was murdered by the conspirators. A small 
force of British troops soon entered Perak 
and defeated and hunted them down. Several 
of them were hanged and the others, including 
Abdullah and Ismail, were exiled. Yusuf was 
placed on the throne, and a new Resident ap- 
pointed who carried the Malay chiefs with him 
in his reforms. He was a man of understanding 
and tact; but the memory of what had hap- 
pened to Birch’s murderers was a forceful 
argument in favor of taking his advice. 

Professor Parkinson’s account of these events 
is based upon the Straits Settlements records in 
Singapore and London, and the Parliamentary 
Papers, memoirs, and other contemporary writ- 
ings. They are quoted at great length, and the 
only criticism is that there is such a wealth of 
detail that the main trends of development are 
sometimes difficult to follow. The account is 
painstakingly accurate, impartial, and defini- 
tive, and it is enlivened by vivid character 
sketches of the principal personalities. 

Lennox A. Mitts 

University of Minnesota 


Colonial Labor Policy and Administration. A 
History of Labor in the Rubber Planta- 
tion Industry in Malaya, c. 1910-1941. By 
J. Norman Parmer. New York: J. J. Av- 
gustin, 1960. Monographs of the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies, IX. xii, 269. Ap- 
pendices, Bibliography, Maps, Index. $6.00. 


British colonial administration in Malaya 
sought to promote economic development and 
came to rely predominantly upon the rubber 
industry—introduced under its aegis—as a 
base. Prerequisite to the success of this under- 
taking was the provision of an adequate supply 
of labor, especially as field workers, tappers, 
and factory hands. Indigenous Malayan peasants 
proved unavailable for this purpose, although 
the reasons are not fully explored by Dr. 
Parmer. A complete report is given, however, 
on the policies and events leading to the 
massive immigration—perhaps “importation” 
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would be more accurate—of Chinese, Indian, 
and, to a lesser extent, Javanese laborers. 

“Importation” is appropriate because the 
workers were, in a real sense, treated as a com- 
modity, and one subject to strict control 
through a manipulated market system. A sig- 
nificant contribution of this book is its detailed 
and comprehensive account of the policies and 
procedures by which this control was instituted, 
and the pressures which gave rise to these 
policies. “The Malayan governments wanted a 
cheap as well as a large labor supply. This ob- 
ject was achieved in respect to Indians whose 
wages were generally low and bore no real or 
sustained relationship to the actual demand for 
estate labor” (p. 254). 

The primary instrument for control was reg- 
ulation and assistance of immigration and re- 
patriation. When the rubber industry was 
booming and the demand for labor growing, 
governmental efforts facilitated immigration. 
During times of depression and falling prices, 
the government supported repatriation as a 
means of reducing unemployment. Thus the 
relations between labor supply and demand 
were not governed by the price mechanism so 
much as by conscious manipulation of the ag- 
gregate labor supply. 

Other controls were also used, however, 
especially to dampen competition for labor, 
which might have raised wages. Bidding for 
labor was called “crimping,” and was dis- 
couraged by government policy. But the chief 
restraints against a free market in labor were 
imposed by the planters themselves. The “dis- 
charge ticket” system, for example, limited 
mobility by making it impossible for a worker 
to take employment with a new firm if he 
lacked certification from his previous employer. 
Other devices included the use of Sikh watch- 
men as guards to deter departures, late pay- 
ment of wages, and the use of the “kangany” 
and “contractor” systems of indirect employ- 
ment, whereby the onus of controlling workers 
fell upon an Indian or Chinese intermediary. 

Not that Malayan governments did nothing 
to help the workers. Indeed, through the Con- 
troller of Labor—chiefly for Indians—and the 
Protectorate for the Chinese, the government 
officially encouraged measures to improve the 
health and living standards of the working 
population. A major program was the early 
struggle against the indenture system and the 
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effort to facilitate free immigration and labor. 
Through the contractors and indirect employ- 
ment, nominal freedom became somewhat il- 
lusory, however. A cynic would find govern- 
mental paternalism a technique to safeguard 
the social and political order. 

Much of Parmer’s book deals with the con- 
ditions and control of Indian labor since, as he 
says, labor policy and administration were “ap- 
plied chiefly to Indian labor and European em- 
ployers. Mining and modes of employment 
other than on estates were largely without regu- 
lations; the Labour Codes did little more than 
give legal sanction to prevailing Chinese em- 
ployment custorns and practices” (p. 267). Chi- 
nese methods of employment were considered 
so complex that British administrators—with a 
few exceptions—did not claim a real under- 
standing of them. Chinese customs and eco- 
nomic activities, including the provision and 
control of labor, accordingly became a largely 
autonomous sphere within Malayan society. 
“As long as the Chinese did not constitute a 
threat to peace and order, the government was 
glad to leave matters be” (p. 268). 

As to the motivating forces of colonial policy, 
the author describes in detail the establishment 
of formal associations among planters and rub- 
ber growers, and their close linkage with gov- 
ernment, notably through the Indian Immigra- 
tion Committee, which they participated in and 
largely financed through their assessments. 
However, the government was not purely a 
creature of the planter interests, and Parmer 
discusses the important role of the Government 
of India as a source of pressure on behalf of 
the Indian workers, and the interests of the 
colonial administration itself, which sought 
long-run stability and development against 
short-run planter demands. 

On the whole, this work is a solid and thor- 
ough historical analysis. It illuminates the ori- 
gins of a classic instance of the “plural society.” 
It provides a wealth of data for social science 
analysis, although the analytical framework of 
the author is simple, following “common sense” 
rules. The word “administration” is used in a 
British sense to cover the content of govern- 
mental programs rather than the inner work- 
ings of a bureaucratic system, and in this re- 
spect proves disappointing to a student of public 
administration. The style is clear and straight- 
forward. A few typographical errors mar the 
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book in places. But the Association for Asian 
Studies is to be congratulated on the continued 
maintenance of high standards of excellence in 
its monograph series. Professor Parmer has pro- 
duced evidence both of his own scholarly com- 
petence and of the high quality of the training 
offered in the Southeast Asia area studies pro- 
gram at Cornell University. 
Frep W. Riccs 

Indiana University 


Little Brown Brother: How the United States 
Purchased and Pacified the Philippine 
Islands at the Century’s Turn. By Leon 
Wo rr. Garden City: Doubleday, 1961. 
364. Bibliography, Index. $4.95. 


When the Philippine Insurrection—or more 
accurately the Philippine-American war—ended 
in 1902, there was little jubilation in America. 
Cuba had been guaranteed its independence in 
recognition of its revolt against Spain. But the 
Philippine struggle for independence, which 
had forced Spanish colonial power to an armis- 
tice at Biak-na-Bato months before Dewey’s one- 
day battle in Manila Bay and which later con- 
trolled all of the archipelago and held the 
capital itself in final siege, was prolonged three 
violent years by U. S. “liberators.” Two hun- 
dred thousand Philippine civilians were among 
the casualties, dead from privation, disease, and 
—in the war’s last stages—brutality comparable 
with the worst Spanish excesses. The guilt 
which necessarily accompanied such knowledge 
was greater than American shock at the death 
of 4000 of their soldiers, after the nearly blood- 
less short-lived conflict with Spain. 

In impressive detail Little Brown Brother 
records this slow growth from initial ignorance 
to a stage somewhere between lost innocence 
and delayed maturity, reached when the Taft 
Commission finally assumed civil responsibility 
for the millions held, by 1902, under martial 
law. So confused were the original accounts ~ 
of those years (because military men rather 
than diplomats made decisions and, apparently, 
promises, which were seldom committed to 
paper and in any case later retracted) that the 
principals themselves must have found difficulty 
in reconstructing the whole truth of the sur- 
prising first months which occurred so quickly 
but whose consequences were so durable. Under 
these notorious circumstances, the scholar reads 
Leon Wolff's history with some wariness, know- 
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ing that in many cases Wolff has chosen among 
accounts that are conflicting and composed after 
the fact. In addition, many of the sources of 
statements quoted go undocumented. Never- 
theless, careful consistency in Wolff's narrative 
restores confidence to the reader, who otherwise 
might continue to question Wolff's right to 
speak with such conviction about events which 
he himself warns have been permanently mud- 
died. There is a ring of probability to this 
chronicle of intervention. One fact is unalter- 
able: that a nation, traditionally favoring the 
self-determination of peoples, delayed its oc- 
currence in the Philippines for forty years. 

Commodore Dewey had despatched the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay before the McKin- 
ley administration could formulate a follow-up 
policy. Both the American consul-general in 
Singapore and Dewey himself seem to have 
promised Philippine independence if Agui- 
naldo, self-exiled in Hong Kong, assisted the 
American effort by an invasion. Too late the 
Department of State sent word not to enter into 
unauthorized negotiations with the insurgents 
because Congress, urged at first by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge and later by 
lobbyists from the chambers of commerce, was 
considering an invasion of its own. Few of the 
Americans involved knew more about the Phil- 
ippines than that it presented an opportunity 
for a Pacific coaling station en route to an open- 
ing China. Dewey wrote Washington, in sur- 
prise, that “these people are superior in intelli- 
gence and more capable of self-government than 
the natives of Cuba”; meanwhile an independ- 
ent Philippine government had been proclaimed. 
General Thomas Anderson, in charge of the 
first contingent of expeditionary forces, was 
quick to assure the Filipinos that “in 122 years 
we have established no colonies” and he praised 
the native culture to the War Department (an 
exemplary democratic constitution had been 
ratified at Malalos). But imperialism was easily 
rationalized by Protestant groups who wanted 
to “Christianize” a people predominantly Cath- 
olic for four centuries, and by politicians who 
worried that Britain or Germany might seize 
the islands instead—although these same poli- 
ticians had already both granted and guaran- 
teed Cuban independence! 

The Anti-Imperialist League of Boston 
could not prevent annexation. General Otis, who 
became commander of the expeditionary forces 
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in 1898, further confused the issue and in- 
creased friction between the two nationalities 
by falsifying statements of official attitudes. The 
inevitable armed incident occurred early in 
1899. 

Even then, Aguinaldo offered an armistice; 
but the offer was brushed aside, as the Spanish 
offer had been after the Maine was sunk. For 
the next three years the “insurrectos” proved 
themselves to be, in General Lawton’s words, 
“the bravest men I have ever seen.” American 
gains were infinitesimal, local, temporary. The 
Filipinos were a consolidated people despite 
General Otis’ continued assurances to Congress 
that only the Tagalogs, out of several “tribes,” 
were rebelling. “Water torture,” the use of 
dumdums, and civilian executions mounted as 
the Americans sometimes grew desperate. Yet 
even the capture of Aguinaldo by treachery did 
not end the war. Finally, in 1902, to put an 
end to this horrific impasse, the Philippine sur- 
vivors accepted the Taft Commission and en- 
tered the period of preparation for Common- 
wealth status and independence. 

Wolff allows his chronicle to end quietly, 
without polemic. Perhaps in an age of America’s 
international prominence and of dying imperial- 
ism, the implications are too clear and too 
numerous to need comment. 

LEONARD CasPER 
Boston College 


Religious Revolution in the Philippines: Life 
and Church of Gregorio Aglipay, 1860- 
1940. By Pepro S. pe Acnurecut, S,J., 
and Micuet Bernap, S.J. Manila: Ateneo 
de Manila, 1960. Distributed by Bookmark, 
Manila. xvi, 580. Appendices, Bibliography, 
Indices. P15.00 (cloth), P8.00 (paper). 


This is undoubtedly one of the best works 
yet published on the Philippine Revolution, 
the first nationalist uprising in Southeast Asia. 
It exhibits careful scholarship. In fact, the au- 
thors’ detailed documentation and comparison 
of sources has revealed a certain casualness 
about important dates in earlier works. (See 
e.g., pp. 2-5.) Despite the wealth of detail, 
Fathers Archutegui and Bernad do not get lost 
in it. At appropriate points they have paused 
to analyze significant developments. But, while 
the attempts at analysis are to be welcomed, the 
results are not above criticism. 

Perhaps the most important chapter (XII) is 
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the one which describes the forces behind Agli- 
payanism, the movement which brought a 
schism in the Catholic Church in the Philip- 
pines. The first such “force” listed, nationalism, 
was clearly the most important. Evidence of 
this in the doctrine and practice of Aglipay’s 
church, and in a study of historical events is 
abundant. That the other forces listed should 
be given approximately equal weight with na- 
tionalism indicates that, unfortunately, the au- 
thors’ Jesuit training has given them not only 
high scholastic standards, but a strong bias as 
well, 

For instance, the authors maintain that “the 
movement was considerably aided by the active 
intervention of the government, both national 
and local, during the early years of the Ameri- 
can regime in the Philippines.” There were in- 
deed some local officials who abetted the at- 
tempts of Aglipay’s followers in several 
provinces to take control of parish churches, 
sometimes by force. There were, it is true also, 
many American schoolteachers in the early 
years who openly expressed their differences 
with Catholic policy and doctrine, even to their 
pupils. No proof is presented, however, of 
“active intervention” by Manila officials in favor 
of the Aglipayan movement. In fact, the au- 
thors readily admit that a major factor in the 
later decline of Aglipay’s church was the resto- 
ration of all church buildings to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy through an order of the na- 
tional judiciary, the Philippine Supreme Court, 
regardless of the opinions of local parishoners. 

Protestant missionary assistance is also listed 
as an important factor in Aglipay’s early suc- 
cesses. In this case, the good Fathers seem to 
take too much at face value in the reports of 
early missionaries, who understandably over- 
estimated their own role. It was precisely the 
strength of nationalism in the movement which 
prevented American Protestants in the Philip- 
pines from having much influence. In the 1930’s 
Aglipay was courted by the Unitarians, (pp. 
457-469) but this was only after unitarian doc- 
trine, based originally on the writings of Isabelo 
de los Reyes, had achieved supremacy among 
Aglipayans. By this time Aglipay’s prestige was 
on the decline, and he welcomed foreign sup- 
port. 
This book is, as its subtitle implies, as much 
the biography of a man, Gregorio Aglipay, as 
it is the history of a movement. In fact, it is 
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a biography and a half, for Isabelo de los 
Reyes, who was actually the founder of the 
Philippine Independent Church—later termed 
“Aglipayan”—also enters its pages. Because 
previous biographies of these two were written 
by their admirers, there has been a natural tend- 
ency to gloss over their shortcomings. The pres- 
ent book is careful not to repeat that previous 
error. In fact, the complete lack of sympathy 
with Aglipay is all too apparent in some pas- 
sages. (E.g. Chap. XVIII. De los Reyes, who 
returned to the Catholic Church just before 
his death, fares somewhat better.) It is likely 
that the true character of the man may be 
found somewhere in between the harsh judg- 
ment of his motivations by Frs. Archutegui 
and Bernad and the picture painted by his 
earlier eulogizers. We can nevertheless be grate- 
ful for thus being given a newly balanced view. 

This chronicle of religious nationalism is 
most timely in the questions it raises in our 
minds about the true nature and ultimate out- 
come of schismatic Catholicism in mainland 
China and North Vietnam today. There are 
certainly some similarities between early Agli- 
payanism and the organizations of nationalistic 
priests in these Communist countries. The 
most fundamental difference between the two 
eras, however, is that in the Philippines the 
governmental leadership was fundamentally 
neutral in the religious struggle—and the law, 
friendly to the hierarchy—whereas today the 
full weight of a totalitarian regime is being 
used to support, and control, the anti-Roman 
forces. The difference will probably be decisive 
in determining the fate of the Catholic Church 
in Communist-controlled Asia. 

Davi Worrev 

International Christian University 


King Mongkut of Siam. By A. B. Griswotp. 
New York: The Asia Society, 1961. 60. 
Notes (paper). 

Judging from the attention devoted in this 
essay to Mrs. Leonowens and her literary fan- 
cies, Mr. Griswold’s prime concern was to 
provide a corrective to the caricature of the 
Siamese court which she helped to perpetuate. 
He has fashioned a graceful and skilful portrait 
of the king which will serve as a worthy intro- 
duction to Thai history for the inquiring trav- 
eller or student. But does he do more? Does 
he offer a re-interpretation of the role of Mong- 
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kut which historians should consider? The king 
is portrayed chiefly as a Buddhist and a re- 
former. The transcendent role of Buddhism in 
Mongkut’s life is rightly given prominence. The 
adjustment to the Western impact: learning 
from the intruders, but relating all change to 
accepted mores, is aptly illustrated. The reform 
(and to some extent modernisation) of Bud- 
dhism neutralised the appeal of the Christian 
missionaries. At the same time, Mongkut seized 
advantage of their secular learning; he realised 
the importance of mastering Western languages 
and at least some Western techniques. This 
dual response to Western thought resembles that 
of the great Indian reformer Ram Mohn Rai. 

Is Mr. Griswold right in ascribing all the 
impetus for the reforms to the king? Among 
the royal family, Prince Isarat, the “Second 
King,” and Prince Wongsa in charge of the 
Mahatthai department were as well-versed as 
the king in Western affairs. Among the great 
officials, the Phra Klang was liberal in his po- 
litical ideas, while his brother, the Kalahome, 
showed in many diplomatic tussles that he had 
the measure of the West. All these men, but 
especially the Kalahome, exercised a deep in- 
fluence on royal policy. The king himself wrote 
(in a proclamation) “I have made it my one 
rule that if I want to do anything I will first 
ask the advice of these senior councillors, and 
I will do it only if they approve and that I will 
never follow my own inclinations against their 
advice.” 

Mr. Griswold finds only one page for Thai 
foreign policy, though it was the supreme 
achievement of Mongkut and his ministers to 
hang on to independence while all around coun- 
tries were coming under the European yoke. 
Safety in numbers was one means: by 1864 there 
were eight Western consuls at Bangkok, and, 
wrote the king, “these consuls are too ashamed 
to embark on any illegal or unjust ventures.” 
Direct contact with the rulers of Europe was 
another diplomatic desideratum, and a con- 
stant striving to secure parity of esteem with 
the Western powers. When French pressure 
became overbearing, the Thai were prepared 
as a last resort to waive their rights over distant 
vassals. But they retained their dignity and 
their independence. 

Hucw Tinker 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 
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Lords of Life. The Paternal Monarchy of 
Bangkok. By Prince Cuuta CHAKRA- 
BONGSE. Introduction by H. R. Trevor- 
Roper. New York: Taplinger, 1960. 352. 
Illustrated, Map, Bibliography, Genealogi- 
cal Tables, Index. $8.50. 


Prince Chula Chakrabongse takes us a step 
forward on the way toward a comprehensive 
history of Thailand in his account of the reigns 
of the kings of the Thonburi and Bangkok 
periods. His is the first general work on modern 
Thai history. The book begins with an outline 
of Thai history up to the fall of Ayutthaya in 
1767. Seven chapters follow, dealing with the 
reigns of the King of Thonburi and the seven 
succeeding absolute monarchs of the Chakri 
Dynasty in Bangkok. The history ends with 
a sketch of events in the constitutional period 
from 1932 to 1959. The treatment within each 
chapter is chronological, and the coverage is 
broad. Court politics and personalities, foreign 
affairs, administrative policies, developments in 
the arts, and economic changes are all touched 
on. The author does not hesitate to characterize 
reigns—in his chapter titles, for example, he 
identifies the seven Chakri kings as The 
Founder, The Artist, The Ruler, The Enlight- 
ened, The Revolutionary, The Liberal, and The 
Philosopher. 

Prince Chula’s work is essentially a synthesis 
of other published work. It is a convenient his- 
torical summary for the general reader and 
the beginning student, although it adds little 
new material and few fresh insights. The prob- 
lem with any broad derivative work in the field 
of Thai history today is that the soli! primary 
research work, on which any completely ade- 
quate synthesis must be based, is largely lack- 
ing. The laborious search of records—corres- 
pondence, ministerial reports, individual testi- 
monies, literature—has barely been begun by 
either Thai or foreign scholars. The best chap- 
ters in Lords of Life are those that cover periods 
for which some work of this nature (for exam- 
ple, Prince Dhani’s excellent study of Rama I) 
has been done. 

In the last chapters Prince Chula can rely on 
his direct experiences or on knowledge of the 
experiences of his close relatives. He quotes 
from letters in his possession, for example, to 
show that Prince Chakrabongse suggested to 
King Vajiravudh in 1917 that the legislative 
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councils of King Chulalongkorn be revived. 
Another letter provides the revealing detail that 
it was the Queen and her mother who in 1932 
cast the deciding votes that persuaded King 
Prajadhipok to return to Bangkok and accept 
the status of constitutional monarch. Such 
sources and Prince Chula’s personal recollec- 
tions, frequently anecdotal, provide some pri- 
mary data and help enliven the story. Some- 
times, however, they distort the historical per- 
spective: for example, not many readers will 
be as concerned as Prince Chula is with whether 
his father or another prince was the first Thai 
to ride in an airplane. Sometimes Prince Chula 
shows an understandable inclination to inter- 
pret his relatives in a more flattering light than 
may be warranted. His typification of his uncle, 
King Prajadhipok, as The Philosopher, for ex- 
ample, seems gratuitous. In general, however, 
Prince Chula’s high estimation of the Chakri 
kings and their accomplishments is warranted 
by the record, and, on the whole, he maintains 
a remarkably dispassionate approach to Thai 
personalities and happenings. Prince Chula in 
Lords of Life has once again served well as a 
chronicler and popularizer of the history of 
his country. 
Wa ter F, VELLA 

Cleveland Public Library 


Le Viet-Minh. La Republique Democratique 
du Viet-Nam, 1945-1960. By Brrnarp 
Fatt. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1960. 
Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, 106. xii, 377. Preface 
by Paul Mus. Notes, Annexe, Bibliography, 
Glossary, Index, Maps, Illustrated (paper). 


This volume is the most complete study of 
the government and administration of North 
Viet-Nam to have appeared to date in a West- 
ern language. It is both a revision and an ex- 
pansion of a monograph, The Viet-Minh Re- 
gime: Government and Administration in the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, published in 
1954 and revised in 1956. The most significant 
additions to the enlarged French language edi- 
tion include new sections on foreign policy, the 
Franco-Viet-Minh War, the economy, agricul- 
ture, urban labor, and education. The author 
has also added informative biographical state- 
ments on Ho Chi Minh, Vo Nguyen Giap, and 
Hoang Quoc Viet. He has included the text 
of the 1960 Constitution, a selected and anno- 
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tated bibliography, and a glossary of Vietnamese 
terms. While the author seems to have relied 
primarily upon French and English language 
sources, he makes reference to documents in 
Vietnamese and to translations of Soviet and 
Chinese materials. 

Although the volume includes little new ma- 
terial on the period 1945-1954, it is an essential 
reference for major developments in North 
Viet-Nam during the post-Geneva period, 1954- 
1960. The author agrees with Mus, Devillers, 
and Sainteny that a good part of the responsi- 
bility for the Franco-Viet-Minh War rests on 
those French officials who in 1945-1946 forced 
Ho Chi Minh to choose between continued co- 
lonial rule and orthodox communism. 

The reviewer hopes that the author will fol- 
low through with study in depth of several 
topics to which he is able to give only summary 
treatment in the present survey. For example, 
Viet-Minh administrative policy toward the 
ethnic minorities needs much further study. 
More attention might also be given to an exam- 
ination of the relationship between the party 
bureaucracy and the administrative bureaucracy. 
In the field of foreign policy, an assessment is 
needed of the speculation that in North Viet- 
Nam factional divisions exist between pro-Soviet 
and pro-Chinese groups. 

In writing a book on the Communist regime 
of North Viet-Nam the author has undertaken 
a momentous task. He conducted research in 
what is now North Viet-Nam in 1953 but did 
not visit the Communist sector during return 
trips in 1957 and 1959. This work by necessity 
includes considerable personal judgment by the 
author, involving conjecture to which a num- 
ber of exceptions might be raised. On the whole, 
however, the author has lived up to his stated 
objective in writing the book—that is, to exam- 
ine and to explain rather than to judge. 

Roy JuMPER 
Wake Forest College 


A History of Cambodia. By Monomonan 
Guosn. Saigon: J. K. Gupta, 1960. 290. 
Maps, Bibliography. $3.50 (paper). 

This book is the result of a two-year assign- 
ment for Professor Ghosh as Visiting Professor 
of Sanskrit at Phnom Penh under designation 
of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 
The author has reviewed the major works on 
the history of Cambodia in French and English 
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and has also reexamined the entire body of pub- 
lished Sanskrit inscriptions collected from the 
monuments of medieval Cambodia. Eight of 
the ten chapters (some 220 pages) deal with 
the early period down to the late 1200’s, when 
Angkor went into irreparable decline. Accounts 
of successive phases of the political history are 
punctuated by descriptive chapters dealing with 
cultural aspects and changes. Two concluding 
chapters trace the history of Cambodia from 
1431 down to the end of the “French intru- 
sion.” One useful map and a glossary of San- 
skrit words are included. 

On the basis of his examination of the in- 
scriptions, Professor Ghosh has projected a 
number of interpretations concerning the cul- 
tural affiliations and performance records of 
ruling monarchs which diverge sharply from 
such standard accounts as Briggs, Coedés, and 
Hall. Attempts to justify these novel points 
of view are not entirely convincing. He flatly 
denies, for example, the accepted assumption 
that the Bayon monument, located at the center 
of Angkor Thom, was Mahayana Buddhist and 
therefore the achievement of the pro-Buddhist 
Jayavarman VII (1181-1218). He insists that 
the monument was really intended to honor 
the Devaraja (Sivaite) royal cult and that both 
it and the even more imposing Angkor Wat 
were initiated by his favorite ruler, the pro- 
Vishnu Yasovarman I (889-910). The decora- 
tive reliefs on the Bayon do indeed include Si- 
vaite dancing figures and other evidences of pe- 
riodic oscillation between Buddhist and Hindu 
symbols. But whether the Bayon is Buddhist or 
Sivaite, it is difficult to attribute it to the Vish- 
nuphile Yasovarman. Nor is it quite conceivable 
that two such imposing monuments could have 
been initiated by the same man, also busy mili- 
tarily, and at so early a date in the country’s 
history. The new theory calls for further exam- 
ination. Ghosh is probably on stronger ground 
in challenging Brigg’s assertion that an anti- 
Sivaite Hinayana Buddhist subversive group 
helped betray thirteenth-century Angkor to the 
rising political power of the Thai. The author 
accords extravagant acclaim to the governing 
abilities of successive rulers; almost without 
exception they were allegedly learned in San- 
skrit and statesmanlike. He is very sensitive to 
any implied criticism of the Sivaite basis of 
Cambodian culture. He even eschews the use 
of the word “Khmer,” as suggestive of crude 
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tribal beginnings, despite his insistence that the 
Khmers originated in India. 

The more serious shortcomings of the book, 
aside from a piethora of mistakes in typesetting 
and spelling, derive from the author’s ethno- 
centric prejudices, which color his entire pres- 
entation. Both Kaundinyas, the founders of 
the Funan state and dynasty, came from India, 
the first as early as the fifth century B. C. This 
date, he alleges, allows time enough for the 
legendary story of the prince’s marriage to the 
daughter of the Naga snake ruler of the soil 
to degenerate to the fairy tale level of the avail- 
able version of the third century A. D. His con- 
cern to rise to the defense of Sanskrit-derived 
cultural patterns is matched by the anti-French 
prejudices which protrude in the concluding 
chapter. Proficiency in Sanskrit and apprecia- 
tion for the achievements of the medieval Cam- 
bodians do not provide the author with a basis 
for an objective historical approach, however 
useful some of his observations may be. A final 
criticism relates to the author’s failure to relate 
Cambodia’s history to a larger geographical and 
political context. He makes no attempt to assess 
the substantial cultural and political impact 
which Mon Dvaravati had on Cambodia. Cam- 
bodia’s history is in no way related to the im- 
portant stream of commercial intercourse with 
India via the portage routes of the Malayan 
isthmus and Srivijaya, or with China and Java 
via the South China Sea. The numerous tribute 
missions sent to China at periodic intervals, os- 
tensibly political in character, served invariably 
as covers for trading operations. The usurper 
king, Suryavarman I, who took over during 
the first decade of the eleventh century, came 
from the vassal north Malayan state of Tam- 
ralinga, via the Mon state of Louvo. Professor 
Ghosh’s book as a formal history leaves much 
to be desired. 

Joun F. Capy 
Ohio University 


Double Identity: The Chinese in Modern 
Thailand. By Ricuarp J. Coucniin. Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1960. 
Distributed through the Oxford University 
Press. xi, 222. Maps, Tables, Notes, Refer- 
ences, Index. $5.00. 


Double Identity undoubtedly belongs to that 
category of books of which it can be said that 
there is much to praise and little to censure. 
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Though the writer is primarily a sociologist and 
never departs from his scientific, unpartisan ap- 
proach, his book may well appeal to a relatively 
large public; for Thailand’s Chinese emerge 
from its pages as living human beings whom 
Mr. Coughlin has obviously learnt to love and 
respect. Indeed, without real affection for them 
and understanding of their problems, he could 
not possibly have come close enough to them 
to write with such accuracy and penetration. 

During the last few decades, the welcome 
given by the Thai to the Chinese has grown 
chilly. Understandably, the Thai are alarmed to 
find so much wealth (and, therefore, power) 
concentrated in the hands of a more or less 
alien minority. Their suspicions of Mainland 
China’s intentions towards Thailand have vastly 
increased their anxiety. Furthermore, the rising 
tide of Thai nationalism has produced leaders 
who, for reasons both worthy and unworthy, 
play upon this popular fear. 

Mr. Coughlin traces all these developments 
clearly and accurately. He shows that Thai ap- 
prehensions are quite natural and generally not 
unreasonable; but he also shows that the Chi- 
nese are, on the whole, a well-behaved, law- 
abiding community who, far from squeezing 
wealth from original Thai owners, have in fact 
created sources of wealth which previously did 
not exist, to the great benefit of the country 
as a whole. He concludes that the solution to 
the problem posed by this large minority is not 
restriction on their activities, but assimilation. 
Chapter by chapter, he traces the factors favour- 
ing or slowing down the process of assimilation. 
The former include: increasing social and busi- 
ness contacts; the gradual weakening of Chinese 
ties with the homeland; current restrictions on 
immigration and upon Chinese-style education, 
coupled with increasing facilities for Chinese to 
be educated wholly or largely as Thai; a general 
similarity of religious practice, and some general 
similarities of culture. Factors operating in the 
opposite direction include: Chinese belief 
in the superiority of their own culture; the enor- 
mous importance to the Chinese of family life; 
the current infrequency of intermarriage; the 
existence of powerful Chinese protective organi- 
zations, whose aims are laudable and peaceful, 
but which serve to perpetuate Chinese cohesion, 
especially in a country where social services 
and protection against disasters are still rudi- 
mentary; some rather unwise and sometimes 
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arbitrary Government restrictions which make 
naturalization difficult to obtain and less ad- 
vantageous than it ought to be; and various new 
laws which have made the Chinese feel insecure 
and more inclined to cling to their own insti- 
tutions for mutual protection. 

Thus, the responsibility for the rather slow 
pace of assimilation is about equally divided. 
The Thai authorities do not seem to agree with 
Mr. Coughlin that “the problem is not how 
legally to throttle Chinese enterprise and initia- 
tive but rather how best to encourage its further 
development for the good of the entire coun- 
try.” However, the prospects for gradual as- 
similation are good. Very few Chinese are now 
entering the country; Thai-style education is 
increasingly being sought by the Chinese; and 
the Thai population is likely to increase at a 
comparatively faster rate. The chief hindrance 
to assimilation lies in the tremendous pressure 
which Mainland China, with her enormous 
population, is likely to exert throughout all 
South-East Asia. 

The one fault to be found with the book is 
that, while the writer properly stresses Chinese 
preoccupation with the acquisition of wealth, 
he does not indicate the extent to which this 
activity is tied up with the laudable intention 
of assuring security and happiness for children 
and grandchildren. The astonishing frugality 
of so many wealthy Chinese indicates that, for , 
them, the happiness of future generations is of 
prime importance. However, the writer does 
draw attention to the excellent work performed 
by Chinese benevolent associations and to the 
impartiality with which they assist victims of 
disaster regardless of race or nationality. His 
obvious affection and respect for the overseas 
Chinese is likely to be shared by his readers. 

Joun BLoreLp 
Chulalongkorn University 


Social Structure in Southeast Asia. Edited by 
Grorce P. Murpock. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1960. Viking Fund Publications in 
Anthropology, Number 29. ix, 182. Tables, 
Bibliography, Index. $5.00. 

This book contains a number of papers pre- 
pared for a symposium on Social Structure in 
Southeast Asia held at the Ninth Pacific Science 
Congress (Bangkok, 1957), with an introduc- 
tory chapter by the organiser of the symposium, 
Professor G. P. Murdock of the University of 
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Pittsburgh. The subsequent papers discuss, in 
total, some thirteen separate social systems; six 
of these, however, dealing with the Formosan 
aborigines, are only briefly sketched. 

Two of these thirteen systems are patrilineal: 
the Bunun of Formosa, discussed by Toichi 
Mabuchi of Tokyo Metropolitan University; 
and the Magpie Miao of Southern Szechuan, by 
Ruey Yih-Fu of the National Taiwan Univer- 
sity. Two are matrilineal: the Ami of Formosa, 
also discussed by Professor Mabuchi; and the 
Mnong Gar of Central Vietnam, described (in 
French) by Georges Condominas of the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Sorbonne). The 
other nine systems trace descent from both 
parents. They are discussed by the following: 
Fred Eggan of the University of Chicago, on 
the Sagada Igorots of Northern Luzon; Charles 
O. Frake of Stanford University on the Eastern 
Subanum of Mindanao; J. D. Freeman of the 
Australian National University on the Iban of 
Western Borneo; R. M. Koentjaraningrat on the 
Javanese of South Central Java; E. R. Leach 
of Cambridge University on the Sinhalese of 
the Dry Zone of Northern Ceylon; and Profes- 
sor Mabuchi on the Atayal, Paiwan, and Pu- 
yuma aborigines of Formosa. For such systems, 
the editor as well as Drs. Freeman and Leach 
propose the adoption of the term “cognatic” sig- 
nifying “akin by birth.” 

As Dr. Freeman points out (p. 85), our un- 
derstanding of cognatic systems of kinship is 
very slight, particularly in comparison with that 
concerning unilineal descent groups, which 
have received the major share of anthropologi- 
cal attention. This volume goes far to remedy 
the deficiency. In addition to the analyses, al- 
ready mentioned, of the nine cognatic systems, 
the editor devotes an extremely illuminating in- 
troductory chapter to the problem. So well is 
this object achieved that it makes one wonder 
if the inclusion of the discussions of the uni- 
lineal systems was well-advised; their irrele- 
vance to the main topic condemns them to a 
depreciation they do not deserve. This apart, 
the editor is to be warmly complimented on a 
superb discharge of his duties. 

The nine cognatic systems discussed in this 
volume are further sub-divided by Professor 
Murdock into three groups. The first five fall 
into the widespread bilateral subtype he has 
christened “Eskimo” in an earlier publication. 
Here a small domestic unit, fundamentally a 
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bilateral kin group, is the most important social, 
economic, and landholding entity. The only 
other important grouping of kinsmen is a 
“kindred,” also a bilateral kin group, embracing 
close lineal and collateral kinsmen regardless of 
whether the connecting links are male or fe- 
male. Kinship terminology reflects the influence 
of both the family and the kindred. These two 
kin groups are the only ones present in these 
five societies. 

Sinhalese society, however, while still falling 
within the general category of “cognatic,” dis- 
plays characteristics which permit it to be de- 
scribed as “quasi-patrilineal”; the small domestic 
units are absorbed in a larger extended family, 
approximating a patrilineage. Such quasi-uni- 
lineal systems are often transition forms be- 
tween unilineal and cognatic structures. 

The other cognatic systems described in this 
volume are of the three aboriginal groups in 
Formosa mentioned above. Here an individual’s 
membership in a descent group is usually de- 
termined by his parents’ choice of marital resi- 
dence. “In all three tribes, affiliation in each 
successive generation is acquired through either 
parent and depends, not on filiation links radi- 
ating outward from an individual as in the 
case of a bilateral kindred, but on chains of fili- 
ation links converging upon a common ancestor, 
from whom land rights are derived . . .” (p. 10). 
For descent groups of this type Raymond Firth 
has coined the term “ambilineal.” These three 
types: bilateral, quasi-unilineal, and ambilineal, 
account for all non-unilineal societies known. 

As one would expect from the galaxy of tal- 
ented authors, the level of papers is invariably 
high, arid they warrant extensive review. Space, 
however, does not permit the raising of more 
than one point. The reader cannot help being 
struck by the difference between Javanese so- 
ciety and the others discussed. Kinship obliga- 
tions are a major organising principle except 
among the Javanese. There “. . . the range of 
kinship affiliation is limited primarily by mem- 
ory, acquaintance, and needs, rather than by 
structure, custom, or common residence, and 
therefore differs from individual to individual” 
(p. 114). Though it may be true, as Professor 
Murdock declares, that cognatic bilateral sys- 
tems are to be found among peoples who “range 
from simple hunters and gatherers, through in- 
termediate tillers, to European and Asiatic so- 
cieties of the highest complexity” (p. 7), it must 
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be questioned whether the functions performed 
by these systems are similar in each case, and 
therefore whether one is really comparing like 
phenomena. The danger is that through con- 
centration upon kinship one may miss observ- 
ing other social structures which accomplish 
for societies of wide scale and advanced culture, 
such as the Javanese, what kinship systems do 
for non-literate peoples. A path opened up by 
Dr. Leach, if followed, may help to avoid this. 
He regards descent groups as corporations on 
Maine’s definition, that is as estates comprising 
“bundles of rights” over persons and things; at 
any one moment of time the corporation em- 
braces a number of individuals who share in the 
assets of the estate according to their particular 
relative status (p. 117). Such a method of analy- 
sis would help to create a common frame of 
reference for both non-literate and literate so- 
cieties. In the one, statuses are generally as- 
signed by the kinship system, in the other, by 
various means; the consideration as corpora- 
tions of all such systems of assignment may 
help to remove the present sharp and unneces- 
sary division between studies of the two types of 
society. 

The notes have been happily designed to sup- 


plement the text where necessary rather than to 
show acquaintanceship with the literature, and 
amount to only some eight pages. Unfortu- 
nately, they have been relegated to the back 
of the book. 


Leste H. PALMIER 
Victoria University 


of Wellington 


An Indonesian-English Dictionary. By Joun 
M. Ecnots and Hassan Suaptry. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1961. xvi, 384. 
$7.50. 

A good dictionary is always overdue, for 
either there is no good one in the field or the 
existing “good” one is outdated. The problem 
of up-to-date bilingual dictionaries is still more 
difficult, for they are outdated faster. For a full 
ten years we have been looking forward to the 
appearance of this one. 

A dictionary is seldom compiled ab ovo. The 
authors of this one indicate they have con- 
sulted the leading Indonesian and Dutch pub- 
lications in the field for the past ten years. They 
may readily be excused for not having consulted 
Hyézyun Maraigo daiziten [Standard Malay 
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dictionary], Kamoes bahasa Melajoe (Indoné- 
sia)-Nippon jang lengkap [A complete Malay 
(Indonesian)-Japanese dictionary] (Tokyo: 
Hakubunkan, 1943. iv, 1774.) and other ex- 
tensive Japanese works (although much useful 
material might have been gleaned from them), 
but failure to consult Wilkinson’s Malay- 
English Dictionary is to be considered a serious 
shortcoming. Not all Malay words are to be 
found in Indonesian or vice versa, but Wilkin- 
son can almost always be consulted to advantage 
by anyone interested in the Malay/Indonesian 
language just as an American may consult the 
OED or an Englishman our Webster’s New 
International Dictionary with profit. Wilkinson 
is particularly useful in onomatopoetic words 
and in all cases involving sound symbolism. 

It is to be regretted that the unification of 
Malay and Indonesian orthography could not 
have been effected before the publication of this 
dictionary, but the compilers have done the 
best they could: they have given the proposed 
unified alphabet with equivalents in the current 
Malay and Indonesian systems. But if v and x 
are to be included because they occur in foreign 
words, there seems to be no reason why q 
should not be provided for the same purpose. 
If $ is to be used for the foreign sound of the 
present sj/sh in sjah/shah, why not k for the 
present ch/kh in I chabar/M khabar? When 
the word is felt to be Indonesianized, it merely 
drops the “cap.” The letter z might then be 
written j, for when fully assimilated zaman and 
words of that type become I djaman/M jaman. 
There seems to be nothing but theoretical ad- 
vantage, however, to be derived from changing 
zaman to jaman for a word that will ultimately 
be written jaman without diacritic or digraph. 
So much for the alphabet. 

An excellent reference list of phonemes with 
spelling equivalents is given on pp. xii-xiv. Two 
corrections: (1) Those persons who permit 
their /aj/ to range toward the “ay in pay” also 
tend to let their /aw/ range toward the “aw in 
law.” (2) The Dutch v in vak is closer to the 
f in fat than to the v in vote. That is why the 
Indonesianized form of the Dutch november is 
Nopémber instead of Nobémber or the Malay 
Noember (with the first 5 lost through dissimi- 
lation). 

Once the alphabet, alphabetization, and spell- 
ing are disposed of according to some acceptable 
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system, the basic questions confronting the user 
of a bilingual dictionary are: 

1. Does it contain the words I am likely 
to look up? 

2. Are the “equivalents” in the known lan- 
guage reasonably equivalent in connotation and 
style as well as in denotation? 

3. Is natural context provided for the entries 
and subentries by way of illustration and clari- 
fication? Is this illustrative material exclusively 
binomial in nature or are there numerous longer 
phrases and sentences, all idiomatically ren- 
dered? 

4. Are there separate entries for variants 
and are they adequately cross-referenced? 

5. Are the abbreviations and symbols de- 
signed to forestall ambiguity and are they con- 
sistently used? 

6. Is the pronunciation of each entry clearly 
given? 

7. Are there etymological clues? 

This reviewer feels that the answer to the 
first five questions is a decided “yes” if one is 
primarily concerned with reading the modern 
standard language as found in newspapers, 
magazines, and books of general interest. Only 
Japan and the Netherlands are better equipped 
than the United States now. Unfortunately such 
words as kapitalis, radio, and télévisi/télépisi 
are not given (presumably because they are 
assumed to be self-evident), although télgram/ 
taligram and télpon/talipun are. Modalwan 
“capitalist” is a polite word used when the In- 
donesians wish to draw investments into the 
country; kapitalis is the word used by the Marx- 
ists to describe their enemies. Many new words 
such as dwikewarganegaraan “dual nationality,” 
éhamatra “unidimensional,” gamawan “student 
at Gadjah Mada University,” dutawati “ambas- 
adress,” are found, but it omits gamawati “G.M. 
coed,” and mégawati “airline stewardess” 
(méga “cloud” plus -wati, fem. suffix). This 
last word represents lexipceia at its most play- 
ful. Mégawati may be replaced soon by some 
soberer word such as pramugari, but it is a joy 
while it lasts. 

One of the strongest features is the number 
of illustrative examples and the idiomaticalness 
of their renderings. This dictionary actually pro- 
vides good reading material for the student of 
either language. 

6. A phonetic respelling is not necessary once 
the e-¢ distinction has been restored. 
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7. The compilers feel that etymologies are 
unnecessary “since the primary aim of this dic- 
tionary is practical utility.” Full etymologies 
are out of place, but an indication of origin 
by use of single letters such as S, A, P, Pe, T, 
D, E, C, or J (Sanskrit, Arabic, Portuguese, 
Persian, Tamil, Dutch, English, Chinese, Jap- 
anese) after each entry would be no burden 
to the uninterested user and it might stimulate 
his curiosity. A dictionary which is purely utili- 
tarian has missed its calling. It is like 2 guide- 
book to certain countries that scrupulously listed 
rat-free and rat-infested hotels, but said nothing 
about the town, its history, or its surroundings. 
Alhamduliliah, this dictionary is far from be- 
ing merely utilitarian. 

The primary prospective buyers at present 
are in the social sciences with heavy emphasis 
on the contemporary scene. This dictionary 
meets their needs best. As Americans and others 
cease looking at Indonesia from a too exclu- 
sively cold-war point of view, the longing for 
a Wilkinson brought up to date combined with 
an Echols-Shadily into one dictionary will re- 
quire a new edition covering modern belles 
lettres as thoroughly as vilaine politique. Per- 
haps a belle politique would be fostered by such 
an edition in, say, 1971. Professor Echols and 
his assistants have deserved well of us all in 
this pioneering field. 

Denzet Carr 
University of California, Berkeley 


Union List of Serials of Government Agency 
Libraries of the Philippines: Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Compiled by the Staff 
of the Inter-Departmental Reference Serv- 
ice [Maxima M. Ferrer and others]. Ma- 
nila: Inter-Departmental Reference Serv- 
ice, Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines, 1960. xxii, 
911. $5.00. 


Index to Philippine Periodicals. Fourth Annual 
Cumulation: October 1958—September 
1959, Vol. 4, 1959. Edited by Maxima M. 
Ferrer and Venancia T. Guillermo. Ma- 
nila: Inter-Departmental Reference Service, 
Institute of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, 1959. vi, 341. 
Mimeo. $5.00. 


The Union List of Serials of Government 
Libraries of the Philippines is the second revi- 
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sion and enlargement of this publication. This 
Union List, covering the period up to Decem- 
ber 1958, includes some 2500 new titles, making 
a total of almost 8000 entries. “It represents the 
holdings of sixty-three libraries listed in the 
original Union List [1955] and its Supplement 
[1957], and 16 new cooperating members” 
(xiii). The publication also includes a directory 
of the 79 cooperating libraries, a classified list of 
the serials, and a separate table of Philippine 
serials which updates Donn V. Hart and Quin- 
tin E. Eala, An Annotated Guide to Current 
Philippine Periodicals (1957). 

The Union List may be one step nearer 
to the compilation of a national union list of 
serials of Philippine libraries, which must in- 
clude the private libraries of Filipino scholars 
resident in Manila. On the other hand, it is 
shecking to note the incomplete holdings of 
Philippine serials of Manila libraries, particu- 
larly for the post-war period. The reviewer 
agrees with Juanito G. Masquiso, Acting Li- 
brarian of the University of the Philippines, 
that this Union List should “make our ad- 
ministrators aware of the sad truth concerning 
serial acquisitions and bibliographic control in 
Philippine libraries today ... .” 

This is the fourth annual edition of the 
Index to Philippine Periodicals. Three quarterly 
editions are issued, with a final annual edition. 
Fifty-three periodicals have been indexed with 
subject headings used by the Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. All indexed serials are 
English-language publications, covering a va 
riety of fields (medicine, politics, education, 
agriculture, statistics, nutrition, etc.). Since 
Volumes I and II indexed 57 periodicals, the 
third and fourth volumes index a smaller num- 
ber. It is hoped that this list can be expanded, 
for many important journals are omitted. An- 
other index to Philippine serials was begun in 
1956 by The Silliman Journal. Originally only 
nine journals were indexed. The last issue of 
this index (Third Quarter, 1960, pp. 238-53) 
deals with thirty periodicals, but thirteen of 
them are also included in the JPA Index. It 
would seem advisable for the two editors to 
work out a co-operative arrangement so the 
same serials are not indexed in both publica- 
tions. In addition, efforts should be made to 
include the better Philippine language serials. 
Finally, it is urged that future issues be mimeo- 
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graphed on a better grade of paper if printing 
is financially unfeasible. 

Both of these publications are invaluable bib- 
liographical resources for which Maxima Fer- 
rer, her able staff, and the Institute of Public 
Administration deserve a resounding Mabuhay! 

Donn V. Hart 


Syracuse University 


Checklist of Philippine Government Docu- 
ments 1917-1949. Compiled by Consoxa- 
cron B. Respapavia as a Project of the Bib- 
liographical Society of the Philippines. 
Edited by Natividad P. Verzosa and Pa- 
cifico M. Austria. Quezon City: University 
of the Philippines Library, 1960. xv, 817. 
Mimeo. Distributed in U.S.A. by Cellar 
Bookshop, Detroit. 


This Checklist “attempts to fill the gap 
covering the period immediately following the 
compilation of [Emma Osterman] Elmer’s 
Checklist of Publications of the Government 
of the Philippine Islands, September 1, 1900 to 
December 31, 1917 [Manila, 1918, 288 pp.] and 
closing with the Checklist [of Philippine Gov- 
ernment Documents, 1950] compiled by the 
Bibliographical Society of the Philippines and 
published by the Library of Congress in 1953 
[ Washington, 62 pp.].” Understandably, “some 
documents could not be listed,” but “Special ef- 
fort was made to include documents published 
during the Japanese occupation.” The Check- 
list’s 6469 unannotated entries are arranged 
alphabetically by the names of the departments, 
bureaus, or offices issuing them. An extensive 
author and subject index (pp. 727-817) facili- 
tates the efficient use of this valuable research 
resource. 

Space prohibits the listing of the many cate- 
gories of different departments, bureaus, and 
offices included in this Checklist. Two- 
thirds of this publication, however, is devoted 
to various publications of legislative bodies and 
the addresses, administrative, and executive or- 
ders of Presidents Quezon, Laurel, Roxas, and 
Quirino. The Bibliographical Society of the 
Philippines is to be congratulated for their 
sponsorship of the Checklist (assisted by 
a modest grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion through the recommendation of Fred W. 
Riggs). Continued foundation support of this 
Society would make possible the publication of 
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other valuable bibliographical studies still in 
manuscript form. 
Donn V. Hart 


Syracuse University 


Papers on National Income and Allied Topics. 
Edited by V. K R. V. Rao and others. In- 
dian Conference on Research in National 
Income. Vol. I. New York: Asia Publish- 
ing House, 1960. xxii, 298. Tables, Bibli- 
ography. 

One of the products of the “new economics” 
developed during and after the great depres- 
sion of the 1930’s is the concern with national 
income, its composition, and its rate of change. 
In the United States, the National Bureau of 
Economic Research organized the Conference 


on the Study of Income and Wealth which: 


found widespread acclaim and is still meeting 
regularly. Its publications have become standard 
works on methods and substantive contribu- 
tions in the national income field. After the 
war, the International Association for Research 
in Income and Wealth was founded, which 
stimulated the extension of research on national 
income in other countries; one of the resulting 
developments was the formation of an Indian 
Conference on Research in National Income 
(ICRNI) under whose auspices the papers in 
this volume were originally produced. In the 
autumn of 1960, the International Association 
held a conference on national income account- 
ing of Asian countries at Hong Kong and the 
papers in the book under review constitute the 
major part of submissions from India at that 
conference. 

Work on the national income of India goes 
back to the pre-World War I period. Some 
rough estimates were made around the turn of 
the century, but the pioneering study in this 
field, The National Income of British India, 
1931-32, was authorized by V. K. R. V. Rao, the 
senior editor of the present collection. The spe- 
cial problems in the study of national income in 
a country like India result from the absence of 
adequate markets and prices in many fields of 
economic activity; the great importance of agri- 
culture, much of which is subsistence farming, 
carried on largely by illiterate peasants; the ab- 
sence of adequate accounting procedures in so- 
called “unorganized” industry and services (i.e., 
small craftsmen’s and traders’ shops); and the 
wide divergence in prices, costs, and other eco- 
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nomic data in a country displaying such pro- 
found social and geographic differences as In- 
dia. 

The desirability of further investigating some 
of these problems, plus the needs for more de- 
tailed and accurate economic information on 
the part of national and State planning agen- 
cies, and political jealousies between different 
regions, States, and interest groups concerning 
the equitable distribution of the national in- 
come, led to the establishment of ICRNI, and 
the papers presented in this volume were first 
submitted to and discussed at the early meetings 
of that body. They range from restatements 
and re-evaluations of global data on national 
income and capital formation to methodological 
problems relating primarily to the study of ag- 
riculture, questions of savings and its composi- 
tion, and some estimates of items of wealth, 
especially tangible wealth and the stock of pre- 
cious metals in India. There are four editors, 
thirty-two contributors, and twenty-five papers. 
Many contributions are very brief and more 
in the nature of preliminary notes than finished 
pieces of research. It is no wonder that the 
quality, scope, and depth of the various chapters 
vary greatly. The book is, therefore, not a homo- 
geneous study of national income in India; it 
presents relatively few “final” findings, and 
must be regarded as a report on research in 
progress rather than a definitive work. It 
would be invidious to single out those that are 
least rewarding. On the other hand, the pri- 
marily technical paper by S. C. Chaudhri on 
“Improvement in Agricultural Statistics in In- 
dia since Independence,” the papers on “Statis- 
tics on Building Construction,” by N. S. R. 
Sastry and K. A. Antony, on “Income Originat- 
ing from Small Enterprises and Domestic Serv- 
ices in Bombay State,” by M. A. Teland and 
B. W. Chavan, and on “Reproducible Tangible 
Wealth in India,” by Uma Datta dn Vinod 
Prakash, should be specially commended, since 
they tackle, on the level of classification, de- 
scription, and estimation, important sectors of 
the Indian economy which up to the present 
have been little explored by students of national 
income of developing countries. 

The book also suggests areas in which con- 
siderable further research effort is necessary in 
order to achieve more satisfactory data. This is 
especially true of such important estimates as 
agricultural output and, above all, agricultural 
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investment; personal savings; and long-run 
trends of production and prices. The book was 
apparently produced in some haste, in order 
to be available at the Hong Kong conference. 
It is hoped that a second volume would have 
an index—a feature which the present volume 
lacks—and that a much more extensive and 
careful bibliography be prepared. The one pub- 
lished in this book contains only thirty-six en- 
tries, and omits several sources important for 
the study of Indian national income and its 
composition. In a field in which a good part 
of the material appears in a preliminary fashion 
and in which several otherwise valuable reports 
are available only in mimeographed or cyclo- 
styled form, good bibliographical references are 
of inestimable value, especially if the work is to 
fulfill one of its main functions: that of pro- 
viding a guide for further research on the na- 
tional income and its component parts in India. 
Bert F. Hosexirz 
University of Chicago 


Industrial Entrepreneurship in Madras State. 
By James J. Berna. New York: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1960. International Indus- 
trial Development Center, Stanford Re- 


search Institute. xvi, 238. Map, Tables, 
Appendix, Index. $6.50. 


This is a welcome addition to the small group 
of inductive studies of Indian business behavior. 
First, it explores entrepreneurial activity in one 
of the most traditional regions of India and 
second, by concentrating upon growing, me- 
dium-size firms it complements the relatively 
greater number of studies of large-scale indus- 
trial enterprises and small-scale business behav- 
ior. With more studies of a similar nature in 
other regions of India, directed toward similar 
questions, both the social scientist interested in 
the “Why” of economic behavior in India, and 
the government official interested in the “How,” 
would know far more than they do now of In- 
dian business behavior and the factors shaping 
it for the future. 

Dr. Berna analyzes the behavior of a group 
of growing (in a few cases declining) business 
firms of medium size. He examines their entre- 
preneurial origins, the areas of their investment 
over time, the patterns of their growth, their 
sources of finance and labor, their marketing 
behavior, the obstacles to their future growth 
(especially in the fields of labor relations and 
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changing technology), and the reasons for their 
shifts in activity. In each of these fields his 
conclusions are of interest, as are his suggestions 
for government policy to encourage desirable 
patterns of growth by medium-size industrial 
firms. The Appendix describes the method of 
carrying out this study in some detail, and 
should be a valuable guide to later research 
work in similar fields. 

The striking and most interesting general 
conclusion of this book is the importance of 
economic factors in influencing the business be- 
havior of the entrepreneurs studied. “The find- 
ings suggest that the emergence of industrial 
entrepreneurs in modern India is more directly 
conditioned by economic than by social factors. 
Access to capital, possession of business experi- 
ence, and the opportunity to acquire technical 
training appear to be far more important than 
purely social factors such as caste, tradition and 
social approval and dis-approval. The prevail- 
ing social structure, however, obviously has a 
profound influence in determining who amasses 
capital and obtains business and _ technical 
knowledge” (p. 84; see also p. 213). This 
conclusion contributes to further undermining 
of the frequently expressed misconception that 
the Indian social structure and religion are in- 
imical to profit-making business behavior, and 
that this has been a major reason for the ab- 
sence of Indian economic development in the 
past. This “myth” has been attacked in the 
past—from an anthropclogical point of view by 
Professor Milton Singer in a famous article in 
the “Annuals of the American Academy”—as 
well as by various economists. The evidence of 
Dr. Berna’s inductive study in one of the most 
traditional areas of India may contribute to its 
early, and welcome, demise. This in turn would 
encourage research into the economic factors 
behind the absence of economic growth in In- 
dia in the past; the economic changes that are 
now leading to economic development; and the 
specific economic policies that would encourage 
future economic expansion. 

While Dr. Berna thus clearly recognizes the 
importance of the economic factor in influenc- 
ing business behavior, he unfortunately does 
not apply this conclusion in examining the type 
of entrepreneur found in India. The first chap- 
ter makes the contrast between an undesirable 
“short term” approach and a more desirable 
“long term” approach of entrepreneurs to in- 
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dustry. The former approach is characterized 
as “opportunistic,” “interested only in fast turn- 
over and quick profits,” and “pre-occupied far 
more with trade than with industry”; the latter 
approach has the opposite characteristics. Berna 
feels that “the country being developed by en- 
trepreneurs of the second type, rather than the 
first, will, other things being equal, move down 
the road of economic progress at a much faster 
pace” (p. 8); and he concludes that the entre- 
preneurs he has studied are more of the second 
type. In the reviewer’s opinion this distinction 
is highly artificial. In a period of economic 
growth when capital is scarce, risks of industry 
high, other entrepreneurs in industry largely ab- 
sent, and economic overheads lacking, it is 
most unlikely that the entrepreneur will have 
a “long term” approach; he simply cannot 
tie up his capital for a long time in a risky 
industrial firm. As these conditions change, in 
part because of the accumulation of capital and 
experience by entrepreneurs with a “short term” 
approach, so too does the attitude of these same 
“opportunistic” entrepreneurs; it becomes “op- 
portunistic” and profitable to consider a longer 
time horizon in making plans. However, the 
first type of attitude may well be a necessary 
preliminary for the second. 

Finally, a minor error in terms of the book 
reflects a major misconception about Indian so- 
ciety. On pages 43-44, footnote 1, Dr. Berna 
writes: “In Hindu society the community is 
the primary social group. .. . Present day com- 
munities [of which the Parsees, Gujeratis and 
Marwaris are most important in the Indian 
business world] are the outcome of subdivision 
among the four main castes of traditional Hin- 
duism. The Parsees, of course, are not Hindu; 
the Gujeratis and Marwaris derive their name 
and community status from their place of origin 
—Gujerat and Marwar respectively; finally, 
within the Gujerati and Marwari communities 
both the four major castes and numerous sub- 
castes exist, as well as a non-Hindu religious 
group such as the Jains. 

This book is an important contribution to 
our understanding of Indian business behavior; 
it is to be hoped that it encourages further re- 
search by Indian scholars in the same field. 

GrorcE Rosen 


Ford Foundation 


Problems of Indian Defense. By K. M. Pantr- 
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kar. New York: Asia Publishing House, 
1960. 135. Index. $2.75. 


Constitutional Government in India. By M. V. 
Pytez. Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1959. X, 745. Bibliography, Case and Sub- 
ject Indices, Map. $10.00. 


Sardar Panikkar has traced the history of 
weapons-making and defense organization and 
tactics, especially in India, in such a way as to 
conclude that the inventor of the most advanced 
weapons has usually won at warfare. In stress- 
ing the importance of India’s attaining an ad- 
vanced self-generating industrialism and tech- 
nology, Mr. Panikkar has not lost sight of the 
national morale factor. His “new vision” (p. 
83) is an intangible result of all the plus factors 
in the Hindu tradition, especially the “territorial 
and ideological” nationalism which rose “from 
the ashes of the Rebellion of 1857” and has “re- 
formed and renovated, but having firm roots in 
India’s own traditions” ever since. 

Mr. Panikkar seems plausible, despite the 
Maharashtrans, Gujeratis, and Sikhs to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, in contending that fissi- 
parous tendences are “more apparent than real” 
because of the generally accepted necessity of 
India’s having to plan the economic break- 
through in the nuclear age on a “large area 
basis.” While aware that “petty feelings of jeal- 
ousy and rivalry based on language and region- 
alism” tend to thwart attainment of national 
integration as the solution of the basic problem 
of defence in modern society, Panikkar asserts 
that the “creation of linguistic units providing 
ample scope for regional patriotism has espe- 
cially strengthened India’s integration” (p. 
102). It may be recalled that K. M. Panikkar 
has in the past advocated splitting Uttar Pradesh 
into two large Hindu-speaking states in order 
to achieve more balanced federalism. 

While fearing both Pakistan and China, Mr. 
Panikkar, who is now an honorary member of 
the Council of State, is not unduly alarmed. He 
believes that each challenge in turn has served 
to consolidate and strengthen the military es- 
tablishment. Surprisingly, he prophesies that 
the greater long range threat may be neither 
from the northwest or northeast, nor by land 
or air, but from a naval blockade, presumably 
by a world power possessing atomic subma- 
rines. 

Mr. Panikkar emphatically approves of In- 
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dia’s foreign policy of non-alignment and asserts 
his belief that such a policy has helped India to 
stand on her own feet. He overstretches exam- 
ples of his belief in the principle that “an alli- 
ance of unequal states is dangerous to the free- 
dom of the weaker partner” in attributing the 
downfall of the Fourth French Republic to 
French submission to British and U. S. policy 
regarding Tunisia. Panikkar becomes perhaps 
too dogmatic in concluding that Pakistan’s 
“military dictatorship” resulted directly from 
American military aid causing “enhancement 
of the military as a focus of power, prestige and 
stability in the presence of general political in- 
stability and economic stagnation” (p. 128). 
Certainly the imperial British martial class sys- 
tem was partly responsible for developing a 
Punjabi military elite. 

Problems of Indian Defence is recommended 
as a provocative, polemical treatise by India’s 
most distinguished, if sometimes controversial, 
historian-statesman. 

Dr. M. V. Pylee, political scientist at Delhi 
University and with the Indian Planning Com- 
mission, presents a well-balanced, exhaustive 
reference work on Constitutional Government 
in India, which emphasizes an historical back- 
ground to constitutionalism in India as well as 
analysis of “the longest constitutional docu- 
ment” itself. An LL.M. from Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School and a D.Litt. from Patna Uni- 
versity for his thesis Federal Court of India, 
Dr. Pylee has also made special studies on the 
role of “The Speaker under Our Constitution” 
and “Judicial Review.” 

Dr. Pylee has included many extracts from 
the Constitutional Assembly debates, as well as 
many citations from Supreme Court Reports 
and Constitutional Law Decisions from the All 
India Reporter from 1950 to date. The student 
of comparative and Indian constitutional law 
may learn, for example, that “As far as judicial 
review is concerned, India stands between the 
two extremes, the parliamentary supremacy in 
Britain and the judicial supremacy in the 
United States” (p. 452). In a generally lauda- 
tory and optimistic evaluation of Indian consti- 
tional government, the author is satisfied that, 
constitutionally, “the last decade has been one 
of commendable success” when “the initial tests 
of the Constitution were conducted.” These 
initial tests have been in six general areas: (1) 
the handling of two general elections and soon 
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a third in 1962; (2) the formation of the Min- 
istries, both of the Union and the States; (3) 
the reorganization of the States; (4) the de- 
velopment of the cabinet system on both levels 
of government; (5) the testing of the Funda- 
mental Rights and Directive Principles; and 
(6) the passage of substantial social and eco- 
nomic legislation in the meantime. The amend- 
ing of the constitution seven times in seven 
years did not alarm the author as it had others. 

Dr. Pylee is primarily worried about whether 
rapid economic and social change can occur un- 
der the initiative of a democratic political order. 
If the masses can be made literate and if solid 
foundations of self-governing, local institutions 
at the village level can be established, then 
constitutional government in India is assured. 
Born and reared in Kerala in 1922, Dr. Pylee, 
who is presently a Reader of Economic Admin- 
istration in the Delhi School of Economics, 
concludes that “if centralization was dictated 
by the economic necessities of the present, de- 
centralization becomes imperative for the po- 
litical stability of the future.” 

Rosert L. Bock 

Southern State College 


The Hitopadesa and Its Sources. By Lupwix 
STERNBACH. American Oriental Series, Vol. 
44. New Haven: American Oriental So- 
ciety, 1960. xiv, 109. Tables, Annex, Index 
(paper). 

This book is a work of scholarship written 
primarily for Sanskrit scholars interested in the 
fable, proverb, and dharmaSastra literature. The 
HitopadeSa is a well-known collection of fables 
and folk-tales, written in prose and verse mixed, 
and compiled by a certain Narayana between 
A.D. 800 and 1373. Sternbach does not seem to 
care for a date before 1020, though he would 
think that Narayana must have written before 
Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara became known in 
Bengal. The date remains unfixed within these 
limits because it is often impossible to say which 
way borrowing took place, or whether two 
parties borrowed independently from a third. 

The outsider will be interested in the four- 
part introduction, which is able and succinct. 
Sternbach mainly follows Edgerton, but does 
show that the HitopadeSa (or its original) often 
stood as close to the Tantrakhydya version of 
the Pancatantra as to the Southern recension. 
In the third section of the introduction Stern- 
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bach considers the Hitopadefa in relation to 
other sources, especially the Canakya aphor- 
isms, summarizing his work on those to recog- 
nize six different recensions, of which the sixth, 
the Canakyanitisastra, seems to have been the 
one used by Narayana. 

The main body of the work consists of the 
tables which trace and analyse the appearance 
of verses of the HitopadeSa in other works. As 
these often occur in several, there is much over- 
lapping; but while it may seem that one should 
not consider a less-used source, e.g., Mahabha- 
rata, when a verse occurs in a more used one, 
e.g., Pancatantra, to decide consistently whether 
Narayana borrowed from X or Y would be 
often impossible, or entail much subjective 
judgement without adding any new fact to the 
conclusions of the study. 

The only regret the reviewer has is that the 
author has not provided us with a critical edi- 
tion of the text, which he is so eminently quali- 
fied to make. He has already done much of the 
preliminary work, and in pp. 3-10 he gives 
reasons for accepting or rejecting various verses. 
His work has clearly given him a feeling for 
the text, which is so necessary in an editor, and 
when he criticizes Narayana’s occasional inepti- 
tudes, or awards praise, he could be sure his 
views would be received with respect. He has 
worked so much that only a little extra labour 
would be necessary to make an addition to the 
all too few critical editions of the master- 
pieces of Sanskrit literature. 

R. Morton SmiTH 
University of Toronto 


A Punjabi Village in Pakistan. By Zexrve 
Ecrar. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960. xxi, 199. Illustrations, Maps, 
Graphs, Appendices, Glossary, Index. $6.00. 


Burdensome ceremonial expenditures have 
long been matters for lament to students of 
rural budgets in rural South Asia. Not until 
the publication of this book have we had any- 
thing like a complete idea of even the main 
social categories of ceremonial wealth distribu- 
tion. Dr. Eglar focuses her village description 
on the substantial if little-known gifts by each 
patrilineal household to its out-married daugh- 
ters and their descendants. She especially de- 
scribes the system of still wider ostentatious giv- 
ing sometimes carried on among the more 
opulent peasantry by extending the concept 
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“daughter” to include other women of the 
daughter’s marital household, lineage, caste 
group, village, etc. This pattern of extended giv- 
ing, called vartan bhanji in Dr. Eglar’s notes, 
probably occurs under various names in much 
of northern India. Giving to daughters pre- 
sumes land ownership exclusively by males, and 
the attachment of villagers to such giving is 
made evident in Dr. Eglar’s vivid illustrations 
of ways in which men and women alike have 
insured themselves against the newly enforce- 
able Islamic legal possibility that daughters may 
inherit land along with their brothers. 

The author’s understanding of the social 
system which she describes rests upon the per- 
sonal perceptions conveyed to her over a period 
of five years by the leading Jat ladies of a small, 
all-Muslim village—Mohla in Gujrat district. 
This unique, non-literate perspective yields 
some unique results. For example, convincing 
and wholly secular rationales are found for such 
practices as child marriage and the non-remar- 
riage of widows—practices which are conven- 
tionally ascribed to Hindu religious require- 
ments when they occur among Hindus. 
Another surprise is that the seclusion and sub- 
ordination of women of which so much is 
written in other accounts of northern India- 
Pakistan seem in no way to hamper the busy 
matrons of Mohla in their distant and frequent 
travels; indeed, Dr. Eglar records (but does not 
document) her impression that men play a 
relatively minor role in the significant social 
transactions of Muslim Punjab. Again, there 
is no mention of the expected powerful rivalries 
between the daughters and daughters-in-law 
of a household; potential jealousies seem to 
have been smothered under a blanket of tactful 
prestations. 

The limitations of the perspective of a woman 
guest are also evident. Dr. Eglar’s primary 
reliance upon the ideal formulations made by 
her female hosts leaves her little opportunity 
for reporting men’s activities, or for sophisti- 
cated structural analysis. A Malinowskian doc- 
trine of “reciprocity” and “balance,” evident 
in the mutual giving among fictional agnates 
(pp. 119-20), is imposed upon contrary data 
concerning gifts to daughters. Gifts to daugh- 
ters are shown to be non-reciprocal in native 
concept and actually unbalanced in a ratio of 
about ro to 1; an approximate balance seems 
to occur between a household and its daughter 
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only in ambiguous extended transactions of 
the second or third generation when the parti- 
cipants are affinal relatives of or of sex opposite 
to the respective initiating ancestors (pp. 
123-4). Other statements of structural rules are 
contradictory: a family gains independence sim- 
ply by separating its hearth on p. 27, but only 
by ceremonial separation on p. 88; a “lineage” 
tie must be traceable to be valid on p. 75, but 
need not be traceable on p. 76; artisan “sub- 
castes” are properly endogamous on pp. 93-94, 
but not so on p. 19; portions of a new crop must 
be given to “every family” in the village on p. 
55, but only to friends and employees on p. 57, 
etc. The reader is thus left to pick his way 
cautiously among the assertions and denials. He 
must weigh generalizations against anecdotes 
and draw his own conclusions, as if dropped 
into the village himself. 

The author is a Turkish Muslim and sees 
her Punjabi Muslim village as a piece of a re- 
gion and nation within Islam. Had she chosen 
to interview Sikh or Hindu Punjabis for com- 
parison with her Muslim hosts, or acquainted 
herself with published information on north- 
western Punjab as a recent part of India, she 
might have made the village of Mohla reveal 
its answers to pertinent questions of cultural 
change such as the relations of indigenous and 
Islamic cultural traditions, the combination of 
caste with a casteless religion, and the meeting 
of one of the world’s widest systems of exogamy 
with the Muslim preference for lineage endog- 
amy. Informed readers may nevertheless realize 
what the author evidently does not—that the 
“Punjabi” calendar followed by Muslims of 
Mohla is neither solar nor equivalent to the 
Gregorian calendar, but is lunar-solar and is 
Hindu; that local “Muslim” customs such as 
giving charity on the eleventh day of each lunar 
fortnight are also typically Hindu and Vaish- 
nava; that a local class of landlords or menials 
would not qualify as a “caste” by any going 
definition, nor a landlord lineage group qualify 
as a “subcaste”; and so on. 

The book’s main subject of gifts to classifica- 
tory daughters, vartan bhanji, is translated 
“dealing in sweets” by the author; if the second 
word is correctly bhanji when written with 
diacritics, then it would have the more relevant 
meaning of “sister’s daughter” rather than 
“sweets.” Reference to dictionaries of Urdu or 
Punjabi may help to identify other crucial terms 
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whose sketchy transliteration leaves their true 
meanings unrecognizable. Thus the name of 
the wedding ritual recorded by Dr. Eglar as 
ratha chari and chivalrously translated by her 
as “knightly gesture” can perhaps be reinter- 
preted as an English homonym, “nightly ges- 
ture,” better “ceremony of the night”; the Pun- 
jabi might be rat da acar. Dr. Eglar’s unique 
and genuine field materials surely deserve more 
careful analysis and publication, and it is earn- 
estly to be hoped that the promised sequel to 
this book will receive the attentions of a com- 
petent editor. 
McKim Marriott 


University of Chicago 


Satyagraha and the State. By K. SanrHanam. 
New York: Asia Publishing House, 1960. 
Preface by Shri B. P. Sinha. viii, 96. $2.00. 


The author of this stimulating book observes 
how great a disservice it is to suggest that Gan- 
dhism consists of “rigid and dogmatic concep- 
tions” (p. 5). His readers are rewarded by 
many fresh and promising ideas. That they 
come from a man distinguished as a scholar, 
administrator, and politician makes them the 
more valuable. 

A satyagrahi is one continuously in pursuit of 
truth, ever increasing his capacity for love and 
non-violence. He “ceases to be a satyagrahi if 
he stops growing and becomes static” (p. 10). 
As with the individual, it is also possible for 
any state, “however much it may be based 
on physical force, to move in the direction of 
satyagraha” (p. 28). The author argues that a 
democratic state can adapt satyagraha in such 
a way as to reduce obligatory law and coercion 
in favor of permissive law and voluntary co- 
operation. Suggestions made here for the treat- 
ment of crime and criminals would interest 
specialists in jurisprudence and in advanced 
methods of penology. 

Mr. Santhanam is at his best when he writes 
of satyagraha as a technique. His argument 
raises more questions than it answers when he 
introduces ideological content, as in his chapter 
on “Satyagraha and Economic Systems.” He 
makes exciting reading when he proposes ways 
in which those who believe “in evolution and 
the possibility of change in human nature” 
through “effort and the growth of new tradi- 
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tions . ..” can develop satyagraha as “a civilized 
alternative to violent resistance.” 

Joan V. BonpurRANT 
University of California, Berkeley 


India Meets China in Nepal. By Grritat Jain. 
New York: Asia Publishing House, 1959. 
177. Appendices, index. $3.95. 


The reemergence in 1959 of an overt Sino- 
Indian competition has centered the attention of 
the world on the Himalayan area. This book 
constitutes the first attempt to analyze in depth 
the role played by Nepal in these recent de- 
velopments. 

The problems involved in presenting a bal- 
anced assessment of Mr. Jain’s contribution 
are those endemic to any study in which the 
quality of research and interpretation varies 
from very good in some respects to very bad in 
others. Possibly the most striking examples of 
the latter are the historical introductions pre- 
ceding the two major sub-divisions of the book 
(one concerned with Nepal’s internal politics 
and the other with foreign policy), which are 
full of misleading generalizations based on hur- 
ried and superficial readings in Nepali history. 
Particularly unfortunate is the wholly inaccu- 
rate and dangerous assertion that “on the same 

basis as the pretext for occupying Tibet, China 
~ has a basis for activising the whole frontier of 
India” (p. 108). 

Another notable weakness is Mr. Jain’s analy- 
sis of Delhi’s “China” policy in the 1954-59 
period which he alleges was predicated on the 
assumption that no fundamental differences ex- 
isted between India and China—a misconcep- 
tion supposedly encouraged by the 1954 (Panch 
Shila) pact on Tibet. The voluminous “White 
Papers” on Sino-Indian relations published since 
1959 by the Indian Government show there is 
little substance to this criticism. These publi- 
cations were not available to the author, it is 
true, but this does not excuse such statements 
as the assertion that Nehru visited China in 
1954 merely to win Chinese friendship. A more 
sophisticated analysis of Delhi’s objectives in its 
policy towards China in the crucial 1954-59 pe- 
riod would have considerably enhanced the 
value of this study. 

The author’s appraisals of leading Nepali po- 
litical figures are perceptive for the most part, 
as in his analysis of the main trends in Nepal’s 
foreign and domestic policies. It should be 
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noted, however, that the cautiously optimistic 
tone of his speculations on future developments 
in Nepal were based on the assumption that the 
moderately “pro-Indian”and progressive Nepali 
Congress party, which won an overwhelming 
victory in Nepal’s first general elections in 1959, 
would continue as the dominant political force 
for some years. If this book had been written 
after King Mahendra’s dismissal of the Con- 
gress Government in December 1960 there 
would probably have been a perceptible change 
in the author’s assessment of the role played 
by various institutions in Nepali government 
and politics. 
Leo E. Rose 

University of California, Berkeley 


Nehru: The Years of Power. By Vincent 
SHEEAN. New York: Random House, 1960. 
306. Map, Appendix, Index. $5.00. 


This book is not a biography of Nehru, but 
an interpretation of his leadership in the major 
areas of political decision in India since inde- 
pendence. The first chapter, the fifth (“Nehru 
as Politician”) and the last (“The Man Nehru”) 
deal directly with the personality and qualities 
of leadership of the Indian Prime Minister. The 
portrait of Nehru which emerges from these 
pages is a good likeness of the man. Mr. She- 
ean’s treatment is overly sympathetic at times, 
and his interpretation of Nehru as “an evolu- 
tionary extension of Gandhi’s genius” will not 
be convincing to the less mystically inclined. 
But in a number of passages we see Nehru 
described in a manner which cuts through 
many of the shallow observations we are ac- 
customed to hear. Rejecting the notion of his 
“remoteness from politics,” the author asserts 
that Nehru possesses real political genius. “This 
does not consist merely in a grasp of his own 
party organization, although he has it when 
he needs it. It consists in a grasp of all the 
political realities, including a very considerable 
number which are beyond the comprehension of 
the party hacks” (p. 202). Nehru’s larger view 
of things often turns out to be good politics 
as well. 

Four long chapters deal with the problems 
of industrialization, Kashmir, foreign policy, 
and linguistic states. In these chapters, which 
constitute over half of the total number of pages, 
Mr. Sheean is much less successful in justifying 
the title of his book. In fact, unless one were 
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prepared to accept the proposition that Nehru 
equals India, this could be described as a book 
about Nehru only with very serious qualifica- 
tions. Nehru has certainly shaped the govern- 
ment’s basic policies in most of these areas, but 
the author’s treatment does not focus on this 
relationship. His discussion of these topics 
is so general, and so little related to Nehru in 
any meaningful way, that these chapters be- 
come essentially extensive digressions. This is 
painfully true of the chapter on linguistic states, 
in which the author has to strain very hard 
just to mention Nehru’s name a few times. In 
the forty-page chapter on industrialization he 
establishes the fact that Nehru is the moving 
spirit behind economic planning in India, and 
that he inspires the young technicians. But 
apart from this obvious connection, the chapter 
is a very general discussion of industrialization 
in India—eight pages devoted to a description 
of second Five Year Plan projects the author 
visited, a number of pages to C. Rajagopala- 
chari’s views on the relative merits of cottage 
industries and modern factories, a discussion 
of the difference in wages in America and In- 
dia, and of the harshness of nature in India 
(climate, lack of natural resources, etc.). This 
information is presented in a much clearer 
and more systematic way in many other books, 
and the same is true of the other chapters in 
this group. 

Some of the misinformation conveyed by the 
author should be noted. In discussing the 
newness of the concept of the secular state he 
makes the following astounding statement: “In 
India history itself has been primarily a reli- 
gious expression; all the wars were religious 
wars” (p. 26). We are told (p. 91) that “Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, a great leader of the Mus- 
lims in the Indian National Congress, withdrew 
from it and founded the Muslim League . . .” 
Jinnah had nothing to do with the founding of 
the Muslim League in 1906, and while he later 
joined it, he retained his membership in the 
Congress until around 1920. The author makes 
the following statement regarding the language 
problem: “There are hundreds of languages in 
the vast peninsula, and twenty-six of them are 
recognized as the chief languages of the coun- 
try” (p. 215). It is surely unfortunate to have 
the myth of “hundreds of languages” perpetu- 
ated, and of course the eighth schedule of the 
Indian Constitution recognizes fourteen, not 
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twenty-six, languages. Jayaprakash Narayan, we 
are told (p. 233) “more or less renounced po- 
litical life for some years to follow Vinoba 
Bhave,” but has of late “returned to public life” 
and is now “the leader of the Socialist Party.” 
J. P. resigned from the Praja Socialist Party 
and has not returned to party politics; in fact, 
for the past seven years he has been actively 
propagating his conception of “party-less de- 
mocracy.” 

Despite these weaknesses, the book will pro- 
vide a great deal of interesting information 
about Nehru and India for the general reader 
for whom it is intended. The liveliness of the 
presentation sustains interest, and the reader 
will enjoy some sense of being on the inside of 
things through the author’s numerous con- 
versations with Indian leaders. 

Donavp E. SmitH 
University of Rhode Island 


The Mind of Mr. Nehru. An Interview with 
R. K. Karanyia. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1960. xviii, 112. Bibliography, 
Chronological Table. ros. 6d. 


This little book consists of ten tape-recorded 
conversations, in which Mr. Karanjia asks the 
questions and Mr. Nehru does most of the talk- 
ing. The topic titles, provided presumably by 
Mr. Karanjia, are: The Gandhian Heritage, 
Marxism in the Modern World, Indian Road 
to Socialism, Assessment of a Decade, Whither 
India?, Democratic Pattern of Development, 
Philosophy of Synthesis, National and Inter- 
national Coexistence, After Nehru What?, and 
Vision of Tomorrow. Mr. Karanjia says in his 
introduction: “After going through almost all 
the available Nehru literature, his own writings 
as well as the assessment of others, I still found 
a number of gaps; and it was with the object 
of setting them in their proper places in the 
mosaic of his philosophy that I sought answers 
to a long list of questions, doubts, and criti- 
cisms. . . . The resultant marathon interview 
bears probably the latest and most authentic 
imprint of his mind.” 


R. M. 


Social Contours of an Industrial City. By D. N. 
Mayumpar. New York: Asia Publishing 
House, 1960. xxiv, 242. Illustrated, Map, 
Tables, Appendices, Index. 


Subtitled A Social Survey of Kanpur, 1954- 
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1956, this book provides the student of Indian 
cities with a good profile of existing conditions 
in an older industrial city of the type that is 
considered to be a siphon for the country’s 
surplus rural population. Moreover, as the most 
recent addition to a series of socio-economic 
studies sponsored by the Research Programmes 
Committee of the Indian Planning Commis- 
sion, the book fulfills the need for material on 
a north Indian city to compare with cities of 
similar size but different functions in other 
parts of the country. Unfortunately, the con- 
tent and method of presentation are not the 
same in all of the studies, making standardized 
comparisons difficult. For example, the workers 
in the Kanpur (old Cawnpore) study selected 
their sample from only 60 per cent of the total 
area of the city as opposed to the gathering and 
presentation of data by wards in the surveys of 
Poona, Bombay, Hyderabad-Secunderabad, and 
Calcutta. Arrangement of material by area as 
well as by number in all the studies would 
permit study of patterns of regional difference 
within the city and would greatly enhance the 
value of these studies in shedding light on the 
problems of the Indian city. 

Despite this drawback, the book does present 
a number of interesting tables which, with ac- 
companying analysis, treat education, religion, 
caste, income, industry, and occupation and in- 
clude a separate section on family planning. 
The depth of the work is reflected for example 
by the presentation of data on the unemployed 
classed by age, level of education, former em- 
ployment, and type of employment sought. The 
investigation also reveals many interesting local 
answers to some of the questions frequently 
asked about the Indian city. Among these is the 
fact that in Kanpur the relatively recent mi- 
grants to the city, who usually leave their fami- 
lies in their home villages, are frequently in a 
better financial position than the non-migrants, 
suggesting that the economy of an Indian in- 
dustrial city is not really able properly to sup- 
port the factory worker and his family. 

RicHarp ELLersEN 

San Jose State College 


Indian Terracotta Art. Edited by O. C. Gan- 


coty. New York: George Wittenborn, 
1959. x, 18. Plates, Notes on plates. $9.00. 


The value of this publication is in its fifty 
plates. They illustrate some of the temples of 
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the last three centuries in Bengal. Their walls 
are covered with carved bricks. Well-chosen 
and well-photographed details show stylistic, 
that is chronological and technical, varieties. Pl. 
33 with its sharply outlined flat surfaces cut out 
against a plain ground contrasts with all the 
other highly modelled reliefs. Those from the 
Basudeva Temple at Bansabati (Pls. 27, 31, and 
32) are of outstanding quality. They may be 
assigned to the seventeenth century. No at- 
tempt is made in the book to date these temples. 
The text gives fifteen lines to these terracottas 
of the latest or third stage in Bengal and makes 
“a passing reference” to earlier terracottas from 
Bengal, of which some are illustrated which are 
not referred to in the text. Its disorganized ac- 
count of “Terracottas in Bengal” is preceded by 
twelve pages on “Indian terracotta art.” They 
give a conspectus of Mediterranean, Near East- 
ern, and Chinese terracotta figurines and draw 
comparisons with Indian terracotta figurines 
which are illustrated, and wrongly assigned, 
one to Mohenjodaro, the other to Taxila, 
whereas they belong to the Peshawar district 
and to Mathura. 

It is regrettable that the good reproductions 
of Mr. Tarafdar’s excellent photographs are 
edited, surveyed, and compiled by A. Gos- 
wami, whose collaboration with O. C. Gangoly 
has produced, in the past, a number of publica- 
tions which did not have the asset of Mr. 
Tarafdar’s photographs. Sri Aurobindo Ghosh 
gives relevant iconographical explanations. 

STeLta KramriscH 
University of Pennsylvania 


Classical Sinhalese Sculpture. By D. T. 
Devenpra. London: Alec Tiranti, 1958. 
48. Illustrated, Chronology Table, Glossary, 
Map. 30s. 

This handsome little book surveys Sinhalese 
Sculpture from ca. 300 B.C, to A.D. rooo, It 
suffers from the author’s pro-Sinhalese bias 
which makes him assign a far too early date to 
the pillars in the Trident temple and a Ceylon- 
ese origin to the image of the Buddha. While 
none of these are tenable, Mr. Devendra rightly 
points out the austere form of the Buddha 
image as a Sinhalese contribution, but does not 
characterize the early reliefs in their specific 
Sinhalese quality, although he points out which 
Indian features they do not share. This leaves 
more unsaid than is desirable, for the reliefs 
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of the Kantaka Cetiya at Mihintale have a 
fluid line all their own, expressive of movement. 
This, at times (Fig. 29), also permeates the 
modelling to an extent which similar configu- 
rations in India do not show although their 
symbolism is the same in Indian and Sinhalese 
art. The Sinhalese versions have not a merely 
decorative value as the author suggests. 

The selection of illustrations is praiseworthy. 
They speak for themselves where the author 
lacks perceptiveness and vocabulary that would 
clarify their specific qualities. When speaking 
of the animated composition of “forest scenes 
from a building in Anuradhapura” (Figs. 49, 
50), the author finds that “there is no stylistic 
treatment here, the whole has been artlessly 
rendered,” whereas the specific Sinhalese char- 
acter of these carvings which presuppose Ma- 
mallapuram goes unnoticed. 

The slight and controversial text and the 
variety of creative form which the illustrations 
show would provoke comment on a scale 
which would exceed the volume of the text. 
The indebtedness to schools of the Dekkan, 
Central, and South India needs clarification in 
order to give its due character to Sinhalese life 
and the creations of the Sinhalese artists, as 
they are seen in the—here not identified—rock 
cut relief of “a man and a horse’s head” at 
Isurumuniya (p. 65), the female torsi (pp. 106, 
107) and, amongst others, the urinal at Anurad- 
hapura (pp. 127, 128). 

STELLA KRaMRISCH 
University of Pennsylvania 


India: Toward An Understanding. By Grorce 
K. Cuackxo, New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates, 1959. 212. $4.50. 


George K. Chacko is an Indian who has been 
trained as an economist in the United States 
and is now employed by an American concern 
as a director of marketing research. His book 
is an attempt to answer the question: “Will 
India go Communist?” 

Chacko’s method consists of a rambling as- 
sessment of Indian national character and its 
amenability to Western ideology. He paints “a 
beautiful picture of the awakening of a nation 
from its slumber under benumbing influences!” 
On the main question raised by the book 
Chacko says: “The biggest bulwark against the 
sweeping victory of Communism in India is 
the inner questioning in the minds of men 
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about the context of their lives.” He proposes 
the establishment of community worship cen- 
ters which would help to establish “certain 
codes of conduct which would set the tempo 
of the general activity engaged in by the com- 
munity as a corporate entity.” 

Although poorly organized and written, this 
book does represent an attempt to combine 
Eastern and Western values. It does not, how- 
ever, shed any light on the prospects for Com- 
munism in India. 

MarsHALL WINDMILLER 
San Francisco State College 


Other Books Received 


1960 Chronology of the United Nations. Edited by 
A. G. Mezertk. Volume VII, No. 62. International 
Review Service. 

Contemporary Political Ideologies. Edited by JosEPH 
Roucek. New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 
x, 470. Including chapters on Chinese Communism 
by Theodore H. Chen, Japan’s Reforms by David 
H. Kornhauser, and India’s Gandhism by Howard 
B. Jacobson and Dana Raphael. Notes, Index. 
$10.00. 

Study Abroad. International Handbook; Fellowships, 
Scholarships, Educational Exchange. XII, 1960- 
1961. Paris: UNESCO, 1960. 766. Contents in 
English, French, and Spanish. Distributed in the 
United States by UNESCO Publications Center, 
801 Third Avenue, New’ York 22, New York. 
$3.00 (paper). 

Asian Survey. Vol. 1, No. 1, March 1960. Berkeley: In- 
stitute of International Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia. $6.00/yr. 

Asia Major. New Series, Vol. VIII, Part 1. London: 
Percy Lund, Humphries, 1960. 

Mythologies of the Ancient World. Edited by SAMUEL 
Noan Kramer. Garden City: Anchor Books, 
Doubleday, 1961. Notes, Bibliography, Index. In- 
cludes a chapter on India by Norman Brown, 
China by Derk Bodde, and Japan by Dale 
Saunders. 480. $1.45 (paper). 

Tradition, Values, and Socio-Economic Development. 
Edited by RacpH BraiBantr and JosEepu J. 
SPENGLER. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 
1961. For the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center, Publication No. 13. viii, 305. Index. 
$6.00. 

Communist China and Taiwan in United States Foreign 
Policy. By Jorn Kino FarrBank. The Brien Mc- 
Mahan Lectures, University of Connecticut, 1960. 
26. (paper). 

Papers on China. Vol. XIV. From the East Asia 
Regional Studies Program. Cambridge: East Asian 
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Research Center, Harvard University, 1960. 214 
(paper). 

Phi Theta Papers. Publication of the Honor Society in 
Oriental Languages of the University of California, 
Berkeley. Vol. VI, May 1961. 

Classified Index to Chinese Periodicals. Series I. Com- 
piled by the National Taiwan University Library, 
Taipei. 1960. 30 titles of Chinese periodicals pub- 
lished in Taiwan and Hong Kong after the war 
up to the end of 1957 (paper). 

A Confucian Notebook. By Epwarp HERBERT. New 
York: Grove Press, 1961. Wisdom of the East 
Series. First published 1950. Foreword by Arthur 
Waley. Notes, Bibliography, Index. $1.45 (paper). 

The Sayings of Confucius. By Lionet Gires. New York: 
Grove Press, 1961. The Wisdom of the East Series, 
WP-1. First published 1907. 112. Introduction, 
Notes. $1.45 (paper). 

The Flight of the Dragon. By LaurENcE Binyon. New 
York: Grove Press, 1961. Wisdom of the East 
Series. First published 1911. 96. $1.45 (paper). 

Der Chinesisch-Birmanische Grenzvertrag mit einer 
Karte. By TrLEMANN Grimm. Hamburg: Institut 
fur Asienkunde, 1960, (Mitteilungen des Instituts 
fur Aisenkunde, No. 6.) Map, appendices. 31 
(paper). 

A Taoist Notebook. By Epwarp HEersBert. New York: 
Grove Press, 1961. Wisdom of the East Series, 
WP-2. First published 1955. 80. Foreword by Lin 
Yutang. Notes, References, Index. $1.45 (paper). 

Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America. Vol. 
XIV, 1960. viii, 84. Illus. 

Social Function of the Buddhist Temple. Tokyo: Cul- 
tural Interchange Institute for Buddhists, 1959. 
145. Tables, Maps, English Summary of Japanese 
Text. 

L’Empire des Turcs Celestes. Les Regnes D’Elterich, 
Oapghan et Bilga (680-734). By René Griravup. 
Paris: Librarie D’Amerique et D’Orient, Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1960. 219. Bibliography, Notes, In- 
dex. $4.08 (paper). 

Catalogue of Saurashtra Books in the Library of the 
British Museum. by L. D. Barnett. London: 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1960. 12. Index 
(paper). 

Russian Works on Japan. A Selected Bibliography. By 
Yuan Tuno-.t. Reprinted from Monumenta Serica, 
Vol. XIX, 1960. 403-436. Index (paper). 

The Harvest of Leisure. Translated by RyuKicH 
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Kurata from the Tsure-Zure Gusa. New York: 
Grove Press, 1961. Wisdom of the East Series. 
First published 1931. Introduction by L. Adams 
Beck. 91. $1.45 (paper). 

Bayonets to Lhasa. The Story of the British Invasion 
of Tibet at the Turn of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Perer FLreminc, New York: Harpers, 1961. 
Illustrated, Maps, Bibliography, Index $4.95. 

Les Upanishad. Translated by Louis ReNaup. Paris: 
Librairie D’Amerique et D’Orient, Adrien-Maison- 
neuve (paper). 

No. XVI, Baskala-Mantra Upanishad. 12. 
$.57. 
No, XVII, Chagaleya Upanishad. 16. 1959. $.86. 

Le Zend-Avesta. Translated by JaMEs DARMESTETER. 
3 Vols. Paris: Librairie D’Amerique et D’Orient, 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1960. Indices. $2.64. 

India and the United States. Edited by SELIc S. Harri- 
son. New York: Macmillan, 1961. An edited rec- 
ord of proceedings at the Washington Conference 
of May, 1960. xii, 244. Appendix. $5.95. 

Modern India. by V. K. R. V. Rao. Six radio talks for 
the Australian Broadcasting Commission, October- 
November 1959. New York: Asia Publishing 
House, 1960. 44. $1.00 (paper). 

A Dictionary of Urdu Classical Hindi and English. By 
Joun T. Pratts. London: Oxford University Press, 
1961. Reprint of 1930 edition. viii, 1259. Addenda. 
$20.00. 

International Seminar on Traditional Cultures in South- 
East Asia. Bombay: Orient Longmans, 1960. Un- 
der auspices of UNESCO. Published for the In- 
stitute of Traditional Cultures, Madras. xii, 202. 
Appendix. 

Papers on Southeast Asian Subjects. Singapore: Eastern 
Universities Press, 1961. For the History Depart- 
ment, University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur 
(paper). 

1. “The Changing Balance of the Early Southeast 
Asian Pepper Trade.” By John Bastin. 67. 

. “The Western Element in Modern Southeast 
Asian History.” By John Bastin. 27. 

. “A Check-List of ‘Hoabinhian’ Sites Excavated 
in Malaya 1860-1939.” By John Matthews. 59. 

. “Guide to Malay Periodicals 1876-1941, with 
Details of Known Holdings in Malaya.” By 
William R. Roff. 46. 

. “Chandi Bukit Batu Pahat: Three Additional 
Notes.” By Alastair Lamb. 25. 
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NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


Annual Report of the Association for Asian Studies, 1960-1961 


This report covers the period March 31, 
1960, through March 31, 1961. It summarizes 
the major institutional aspects of the Associa- 
tion and the prominent developments of the 
year in the affairs of the Association. It is in- 
tended primarily as a report to the member- 
ship, but should convey to others the aims and 
activities of the Association. 

The Association for Asian Studies came into 
formal existence as the Far Eastern Association 
on April 2, 1948. In February 1957, the name 
of the Association was changed to the present 
title, signifying the expansion of the schol- 
arly interest of the Association to include 
southern Asia, At present the Association 
stands as the leading scholarly organiza- 
tion in the field of Asian studies in the 
United States. Its normal scholarly respon- 
sibilities include publication of the Journal of 
Asian Studies, the annual Bibliography of 
works on Asia, the Monograph Series, and 
two Newsletters. The Association convenes an 
annual meeting at which are presented a va- 
riety of panels of scholarly papers. Because of 
the multi-disciplinary nature of the member- 
ship, the annual program brings together spe- 
cialists on Asia from a number of fields of 
intellectual and academic endeavor. 

The Association has undertaken responsi- 
bility for the stimulation of sound academic 
growth of Asian studies in the nation. To 
this end it assists several regional meetings of 
Asian specialists, sponsors and supports groups 
of scholars engaged in specific research under- 
takings, serves as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on the development of Asian studies here 
and abroad, maintains a placement office, and 
manages grants and contracts given by founda- 
tions and other agencies to support scholarly 
research and publication on Asia. With foun- 
dation assistance, the Association has spon- 
sored visits by distinguished Asian scholars to 
colleges and universities in the United States. 
In cooperation with the American Oriental 


Society, the Association has taken an active 
interest in the meetings of the International 
Congress of Orientalists and has helped to 
secure assistance for American scholars who 
participate in the sessions of the Congress. 
Since 1941 the Association has been a con- 
stituent society of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

The Association is dedicated to the view that 
Asian studies of a sound character are essential 
to the scholarly life of the nation and that an 
improved understanding of Asia is required 
in the national interest. The Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association regularly reviews the 
needs in the field and the capabilities of the 
Association in terms of those needs. It is the 
aim of the Association to fulfill its obligations 
within the larger framework of the national 
interest. 

The central fact concerning the affairs of the 
Association during the year under review has 
been its substantial growth. This has been a 
multi-dimensional growth in a number of areas 
and in the complexity of the responsibilities 
undertaken. The growth of our functions, un- 
dertaken to support or enrich the development 
of Asian studies, has meant a continuous rise 
in the demands made on our resources. Though 
the Association secures a substantial sum of 
money from membership dues, from the sale 
of its publications, and from the management 
of various funds earmarked for specific re- 
search or development projects, the increase in 
scope and function has made it necessary for 
the Association to secure outside financial as- 
sistance through foundation help. During the 
past year the Ford Foundation has given sym- 
pathetic and generous attention to the program 
and needs of the Association. Early in 1961 
the Ford Foundation awarded $165,000 to the 
Association as a five-year general support 
grant. 

The growth in functions, membership, and 
resources has thus been considerable. Arising 
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from such increase is the important problem 
of the sound management of growth. Each 
major function requires supervision or imple- 
mentation by a group with relevent skills 
within the membership of the Association. 
This has meant a steady increase in the num- 
ber of committees authorized by the Board of 
Directors. At the same time, the emergence of 
new committees and sub-committees to handle 
a variety of functions implies the need for 
improved coordination and communication 
within the Association, primarily between the 
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Board of Directors, the Secretariat, and the 
various committees. 

In the past year the Association’s membership 
expanded significantly, At the end of its first 
year of operation the Association had a total 
membership of 606. In March 1959, the 
membership had grown to 1,124 and in March 
1961, we had a total of 1,765 members. Table 
I presents membership figures by class of 
membership for the past two years and for the 
year under review. 


TABLE | 








3/61 


3/60 





Honorary Members 5 
Patron 0 
Life Members 14 
Supporting Members 29 
Regular Members 1,297 
Student Members 


Associate Members 29 


1,679 


305* 


5 

0 

11 

57 
1,061 
364 
34 


1,532 





*Student membership originated as a new category during 1959-60. 


Table 2 provides information on the geographical distribution of our membership for 1960-61. 
The figures given do not include the category of Associate Membership. 


TABLE 2 








190 


New England 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 


384 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North Central 


Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Kansas 


South Atlantic 


Delaware 
Maryland 


Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
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East South Central 
Kentucky 


West South Central 
Arkansas 


Puerto Rico 

Total Domestic Membership 

Foreign Membership 
Australia 


England 
France 


— 


Total Foreign Membership 


Mountain 


_ 
| mw 


_ 
—b = © 


Washington 


California 


Total Membership (does not include Associate Members) 





The growth of the Association during the 
past year has been marked by a gratifying in- 
crease in the number of subscriptions to the 
Journal of Asian Studies. In March 1960, we 
had a total of 1,269 non-member subscriptions, 
while in March of 1961 we had 1,373. This 
represents an increase of approximately 8 per 
cent during the year. Total circulation of the 
Journal in March 1961, was 3,068 copies. In 
March 1959, the total circulation was 2,111. 
A more complete report of the Journal of 
Asian Studies follows this summary. 

During the year 1955, our revenues to the 
General Fund totalled $14,487.75. In the year 
1960, General Fund revenues came to $54,- 
766.82. This represents an increase in five years 
of approximately 270 per cent. During the 
same period expenditures increased by a some- 


what smaller margin. In 1955 we spent $15,- 
087.92 from the General Fund and in 1960 we 
spent $44,099.51. 

By 1956 the Association had published two 
monographs in its Series. By 1960 we had 
published ten monographs and were making 
arrangements for the reprint of one which had 
sold out. In 1956 the Journal had a total cir- 
culation of 1,788. In 1960, as indicated above, 
the circulation was 3,068. This represents a 
five-year increase of more than 60 per cent. 

Reference has been made to the steady 
growth in the functions and responsibilities 
of the Association and to the concommitant 
growth of functional and project committees. 
In 1956 we had five project committees: 
Chinese Thought, South Asia, Asia Founda- 
tion Lectureship, Asian Summer Programs, 
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The Membership of the Association covers a wide range of disciplinary interests and includes 
faculty, graduate students, government officials, and others. Table 3 summarizes the analysis of 
our membership by professional status and discipline. 


TABLE 3 








Professional Field 


Political Science and International 
Relations 

Lang., Lit., and Linguistics 

Anthropology 

Far Eastern Studies 

Economics 

Fine Arts 

Geography 

Library Work 

Philosophy and Religion............ te 

Education 


Psychology 
Sociology 


Public Administration 
Military 

Agriculture 

Medicine 

Indology 

Natural Sciences 
Journalism 

Unknown 


Professional Status 

820 
308 
136 
202 
184 


1,650 


Student 





and the Committee on the Relation of Learned 
Societies to American Education. At present 
we have ten project committees: South Asian 
Languages, Chinese Thought, Committee on 
American Library Resources on the Far East, 
Conference on Modern Japan, Committee on 
American Library Resources on Southern Asia, 
Ming Biographical Dictionary, Tagore Cen- 
tenary, Asian Prehistory, Asian Summer Pro- 
grams, and the new Committee on Southeast 
Asia which is just being organized. 

If the growth of project committees has 
been noteworthy, the growth of functional 
committees has been even more dramatic. In 
1956 the Association had six functional com- 
mittees: Program, Local Arrangements, Nomi- 
nating, Membership, ACLS Delegate, and the 
Advisory Committee on Research and Devel- 
opment. At present we have a total of fourteen 
functional committees: Program, Local Ar- 
rangements, Nominating, Membership, ACLS 
Delegate, Advisory Committee on Research 
and Development, Ad Hoc Library Commit- 
tee, UNESCO Delegate, International Liaison, 
Reorganization, Publications, South Asia, Asia 


Foundation Lectureship Screening Committee, 
and Asian Studies in Secondary Education, In 
addition of course, there are the various edi- 
torial boards for the Journal, Monographs, and 
Newsletters. 

The membership of each committee of the 
Association as of the present date is appended 
to this report. 

The growth in complexity of the Associa- 
tion has implied a steady increase in the bur- 
den placed upon the Secretariat. In 1956 the 
work of the Secretariat was carried by one 
staff member on a three-fourths time basis. 
Now two staff membes are employed full- 
time and occasional part-time help must be 
employed to handle special tasks. Much of the 
time of the Manager and the Secretary is de- 
voted to liaison with the various committees, 
with foundations, and with the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors. In 1956 the 
Secretariat administered three grants; today 
we administer ten grants. 

The Manager is primarily concerned with 
AAS correspondence, with the preparation and 
circulation of reports, and liaison with special 
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projects. Bookkeeping and fiscal management 
are also major aspects of the responsibility car- 
ried by the Manager. The Assistant Manager 
spends about three-fourths of her time on the 
business affairs of the Journal. At the same time 
full membership records have to be maintained. 
The Secretariat carries the bulk of the respon- 
sibility for arranging the annual meeting of the 
Association. The overall purpose of the Secre- 
tariat is to facilitate, coordinate, and service 
the varied activities assumed by the Associa- 
tion under the guidance and approval of the 
Board of Directors. 

The 1961 Annual Meeting of the Association 
was held at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
March 27 to 29. A total of 640 members and 
visitors were registered at the meeting. The 
program, which is described in a separate 
addendum to this report, was as vigorous and 
comprehensive as in the past. An innovation 
in the 1961 program, which seemed to meet 
with general approval, was the holding of a 
series of convivial smokers sponsored by sev- 
eral of the major Asian studies programs at 
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American universities. As is usual, a number 
of publishers and booksellers sponsored display 
tables while interested members convened two 
special showings of visual aids designed for 
use in teaching courses on Asia. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago was a most generous host for 
a cocktail party, dinner, and evening of Asian 
art entertainment. A substantial portion of the 
membership present in Chicago attended these 
functions on the University campus. 

This summary of the activities of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year would not be com- 
plete without reference to the effective opera- 
tion carried out by the Membership Commit- 
tee. The vitality of the Association is reflected 
in the growth of its membership and the 
Membership Committee deserves special com- 
mendation for its tireless efforts in this respect. 
The year under review was also marked by the 
retirement from office of our devoted and able 
Treasurer, Professor Hyman Kublin. Most ap- 
propriately, the Board of Directors accepted his 
resignation by conferring upon him a Life 


Membership. 


The following is the audit report for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1960. 


ASSETS, LIABILITIES, AND FUND EQUITIES 
DECEMBER 31, 1960 


ASSETS 


Current 


Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C.—Checking Account... . 


Petty Cash Funds 
Savings Accounts: 


$5, 452.92 


Bankers Trust Company, Brooklyn, New York—3%— 


Account 42859 


4,180.01 


Pomona First Federal Savings & Loan Association, California— 


434%—Account 10985 


10,000.00 


The Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New York— 


334%—Account 64602 


10, 163.80 


Southern Federal Savings & Loan Association, Los Angeles, 


California—4144%—Account 2345 


10,000.00 


Ann Arbor Federal Savings & Loan Association, Michigan— 


3144%—Account 895 


9,865.94 


First Federal Savings & Loan Association of South Pasadena, 


California—414%—Account 920 


10,000.00 


California Federal Savings & Loan Association, Los Angeles, 


California—414%—Account 10497 


10,000.00 


United Federal Savings & Loan Association, Glen Burnie, 


Maryland—414%—Account 241 


10,000.00 


First Federal Savings & Loan Association, San Diego, Cali- 


fornia—414%—Account 1374 
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ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND FUND EQUITIES—CONTINUED 


Wilshire Federal Savings & Loan Association of Los Angeles, 
California—444%—Account 80901 10,000.00 


Total Current Assets 
Office Equipment $ 3,456.30 
Less: Accumulated Depreciation 345.63 


$95, 160.76 


3,110.67 





Total Assets 


LIABILITIES AND FUND EQUITIES 
Liabilities 
Withholding and payroll taxes 305. 48 
Accounts payable 4,176.65 


Total Liabilities 


Special Fund Equities 
Asia Foundation Grant $ 1,447.75 
Committee on American Library Resources on the Far East 28, 267.59 
Committee on American Library Association on Southern Asia 410.01 
Committee on Chinese Thought 3,677.17 
General Expansion Grant -0- 
Conference on Modern Japan 2,007.53 
Ming Biographical Dictionary 1,000.00 
Monograph Series 965.92 
Committee on South Asia 259 .56 
Committee on South Asian Languages: Operations................ 1,366.92 
Fellowships 3,061.66 


Total Special Fund Equities 


General Fund Equity 


Invested in operating cash $48,214.52 
Invested in equipment 3,110.67 


Total General Fund Equity 


Total Liabilities and Fund Equities 


GENERAL FUND 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1960 
Revenues 


Memberships—New $ 3,714.75 
—Renewals 13,718.20 $17,432.95 


Journal—New—Institutions $ 2,990.00 
—New—Individuals 


$98,271.43 


$ 4,482.13 


42,464.11 


51,325.19 


$98 , 271.43 
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9,700.85 
940.49 
—Single—Journal Ae? © Eo | 
—Single—Bibliography 939.59 
—Advertising 2,510.00 
—Sale of mailing lists and reprints 
—Microfilm royalties 18,988.43 


Annual meeting 4,485.02 
Addressing service 206.25 
Special Fund service charges 5,189.94 
Refund—Moscow book exhibit 


Ford Foundation General Expansion Grant 
Miscellaneous 


$54,766.82 


Expenses 

Journal—Publication cost $18,612.21 
—Editorial 3,694.17 
—Cost of reprints 505.74 
Annual meeting 3,385.79 
Newsletter 1,096.85 
8,493.53 
2,270.71 
—Telephone 324.08 
Depreciation of equipment 345.63 
Treasurer’s office expenses 488 .09 
Membership Committee expenses 732.01 
Payroll taxes 455.24 
Executive committee 1,745.64 
Regional meetings 597 .85 

Allocation to Committee on American Library Association 
on Southern Asia 500.00 
Refund—Moscow book exhibit 226.97 
Advisory Committee on Research and Development 285.71 
Program committee 100.00 

Miscellaneous 


Total Expenses 44,099.51 


Net Income $10,667.31 


General Fund Equity 
Balance January 1, 1960 40,657.88 


Balance December 31, 1960 $51,325.19 
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SPECIAL FUNDS 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1960 


Ford Foundation General Expansion Grant* 


Fund equity—January 1, 1960 $ 4,772.45 
Revenues—none 


Expenses—Allocations to General Fund 4,772.45 


Fund equity—December 31, 1960 


* To support program, and for general assistance to the Association 
and its activities. 


Monograph Series (Rockefeller—Ford)* _ . 


Fund equity—January 1, 1960 $ 1,491.39 
Revenues: 


Interest earned and allocated from General Fund 
2,004.60 


195.25 2,215.37 





$ 3,706.76 
2,740.84 


Fund equity—December 31, 1960 $ 965.92 


* To provide a revolving fund for use in publication on 
Asian subjects. 


South Asia Committee* 


Fund equity—January 1, 1960 814.48 
Revenues—Grant from Rockefeller Foundation 2,530.00 


$ 3,344.48 


Committee operations (refunds of $36.71 deducted)............. $ 2,477.75 
Allocation to General Fund for Newsletter..................00 200.00 
Secretariat service charge—15% 407.17 3,084.92 





Fund equity—December 31, 1960 259 .56 


Committee on Chinese Thought 


Fund equity—January 1, 1960 $ 3,904.09 
Revenues—Grant from Rockefeller Foundation 11,572.91 


$15,477.00 
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Expenses: 
Committee operations $11,208.07 


Secretariat service charge—5% 591.76 11,799.83 





Fund equity—December 31, 1960 $ 3,677.17 


Asia Foundation Travel Grant* 


Fund equity—January 1, 1960 $ 2,500.00 


Revenues—None 
Expenses: 
Travel allowances 645.00 
Association membership dues 270.00 
Secretariat service charge—15% 137.25 =—1,052.25 





Fund equity—December 31, 1960 $ 1,447.75 


* To support Asian scholars in attending the annual meeting, 
and to subsidize their membership in the Association. 


Committee on American Library Resources on the Far East 
Ford Foundation* 


Fund equity—January 1, 1960 $ 1,194.18 


Revenues—None 

Expenses: 
Committee administrative and secretarial costs 517.65 ~~ 
Secretariat service charge—15% 122.96 640.61 





553.57 


Fund equity—December 31, 1960 


* Provides for administrative, secretarial, and meeting 
costs of the Committee. 


National Science Foundation* 
$14,630.00 


Grant received from National Science Foundation 
Expenses: 

Committee operations 

Secretariat service charge—15% 


$ 4,266.75 
640.01 4,906.76 





Fund equity—December 31, 1960 $ 9,723.24 


* Provides funds for a study of publishing and information services 


in the social, natural and applied sciences in mainland China for 
the period 1949-1959. 


Social Science Research Council* 


Grant from Social Science Research Council $26,500.00 


Expenses: 
Committee operations 
Secretariat service charge—5% 


$ 8,104.02 
405.20 8,509.22 





Fund equity—December 31, 1960 $17,990.78 


* To provide funds to purchase microfilm of research resources 
available in the Union Research Institute in Hong Kong. 
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Committee on American Library Association on Southern Asia* 


Allocation from General Fund 500.00 
Expenses—Committee operations 89.99 


Fund equity—December 31, 1960 410.01 


* To provide for committee operations. 


Conference on Modern Japan* 


Grant from Ford Foundation $ 9,000.00 
Expenses: 

Hakone conference expense $ 5,158.13 

General conference operations 888.12 

Secretariat service charge—15% 946.22 6,992.47 





Fund equity—December 31, 1960 $ 2,007.53 


* To provide funds for five seminars held for the express purpose 
of stimulating American scholars to new approaches toward 
familiar material and arouse new interest in neglected areas of 
Japanese study. 


Ming Biographical Dictionary* 
Grant from Ford Foundation $ 1,000.00 


Fund equity—December 31, 1960 $ 1,000.00 


* To provide funds for the preparation of a biographical 
dictionary on the Ming period. 


Committee on South Asian Languages 


Fund equity—January 1, 1960 $ 3,348.85 
Revenues—Rockefeller Foundation grant* 693.61 


$ 4,042.46 


Committee operations $ 2,571.91 
Secretariat service charge—4% 103.63 2,675.54 





Fund equity—December 31, 1960 $ 1,366.92 


* Grant to be used to carry out the operations of the committee 
in its linguistic program. 
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Fellowship Program* 


Fund equity—January 1, 1960 
Revenues—Rockefeller Foundation grant 


Fellowships (net of refunds) 
Secretariat service charge—10% 


Fund equity—December 31, 1960 


$14,542.11 
8,225.00 


$22,767.11 


$17,869.71 


1,835.74 19,705.45 





$ 3,061.66 


* To provide fellowships to Indian scholars for study in the United States. 





Report of the Editor of the Journal of Asian 
Studies 


Professor Roger Hackett, editor of the 
Journal of Asian Studies, reported circulation 
for the period ending February 1961 was up 
to 3,091, an increase of 472 over the previous 
year. 

During the 12 months ending in March 1961 
more manuscripts were received, and accepted 
or rejected, than in the previous year. Eighty-six 
articles were received, 50 were rejected, 14 are 
pending, and 22 have been accepted. Ten arti- 
cles were published on the China area, six on 
Japan and Korea, three on Southeast Asia, 
three on South Asia, one on Central Asia, and 
one general area article. Disciplines represented 
by the articles published included history, politi- 
cal science, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
language, and literature. 

Professor Rhoads Murphey, book review edi- 
tor, published 170 book reviews in the period 
May 1960-February 1961. Geographical areas 
represented and the number of reviews were 
China, 36; Japan and Korea, 40; Southeast 
Asia, 24; South Asia, 47; Central Asia, 11; and 
general, 12. 

Mr. Howard Linton served his sixth year as 
general editor of the Bibliography of Asian 
Studies, issued in September 1960. 


Annual Meeting 


The program of the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing was arranged by a committee under the 
direction of Professor F. Hilary Conroy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The following papers 
were presented at the meeting: 


MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 27 


Rabindranath Tagore Centenary, Panel I: The 


Man and His Work. Prafulla C. Mukerji 
(Tagore Centenary Committee), “The Per- 
sonality of Tagore”; Stephen N. Hay (Chi- 
cago), “Tagore in America”; Stella Kramrisch 
(Pennsylvania), “Tagore as a Painter.” 


The Prospects for Communist China. Harold 
C. Hinton (Trinity), “Who Whom? The Suc- 
cession Problem”; Bernard S. Morris (Ameri- 
can University), “Sino-Soviet Ideological De- 
velopments”; A. M. Halpern (RAND Corp.), 
“The Foreign Policy Uses of the Chinese 
Revolutionary Model”; John M. H. Lindbeck 
(Harvard), “Report on the State of Current 
Research.” 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 27 


Asian Studies and the Disciplines (1): History. 
State, Religion and the Structure of History. 
Delmer M. Brown (California), “The State 
and Ancestor Worship in Japanese History”; 
Leon Hurvitz (Washington), “Buddhism and 
the State in Medieval China”; Harry J. Benda 
(Yale), “The Structure of Southeast Asian 
History: Some Preliminary Observations.” 
Rabindranath Tagore Centenary, Panel Il: The 
Poetry of Tagore. Amiya Chakravarty (Bos- 
ton), “Imagery and Verse Forms of Tagore”; 
Punya Sloka Ray (Utkal University), “Formal 
Inventions of Tagore’s Verse”; Naresh Guha 
(Jadavpur University) “Tagore’s Philosophy 
of Literature.” 


Worker Protest in Japanese Industrial Devel- 
opment. Robert A. Scalapino (California), 
“The Worker and the Intellectual—Two Ap- 
proaches to Protest in Taisho Japan”; George 
O. Totten (Boston), “Modernization and La- 
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bor and Agrarian Unrest in the 1920’s”; James 
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C. Abegglen (Arthur D. Little, Inc.), “The 
Worker and the Company: Identification and 
Conflict.” 


Afro-Asian Trade and Politics. Anthony Koo 
(Michigan State), “Conditions for the Devel- 
opment of Intra-Asian Trade”; Jeannette P. 
Nichols (Pennsylvania), “The Colombo Plan”; 
Otto Morgenstern (San Francisco), “Is There 
an Economic Foundation for Afro-Asian Po- 


litical ‘Solidarity’?” 


Social Mobility in the Caste System in India. 
Y. B. Damle (M. I. T.), “Reference Group 
Theory with Regard to Mobility in Caste”; 
Burton Stein (Minnesota), “Social Mobility 
in Medieval South Indian Sects”; William L. 
Rowe (California), “The New Chauhans: A 
Caste Mobility Movement in Northern India”; 
Edward B. Harper (Bryn Mawr), “Social 
Consequences of an ‘Unsuccessful’ Low Caste 
Movement.” 


TUESDAY MORNING, MARCH 28 


Population Increases and Manpower Uutiliza- 
tion in Mainland China, Panel I: Contempo- 
rary Processes and Problems. John S. Aird 
(Bureau of Census), “Population Growth: Evi- 
dence and Interpretation”; Leo Orleans (Li- 
brary of Congress), “Problems of Manpower 
Absorption: The Agricultural Sector”; John 
Philip Emerson (Bureau of Census), “Prob- 
lems of Manpower Absorption: The Non-Agri- 
cultural Sector.” 


Asian Development Experience and Its Perti- 
nence to Future Economic Growth in Asia. 
Alexander Eckstein (Rochester), “The Rele- 
vance of the Chinese Experience”; Shigeto 
Tsuru (Hitotsubashi University), “Lessons 
from India’s Five Year Plans”; Hugh Patrick 
(Yale), “Lesson from the Japanese Experi- 
ence.” 


Individuals and Ideas in Modern Japan. Edwin 
B. Lee (Hamilton), “Ii Naosuke’s Attempts 
to Save the Tokugawa Shogunate”; David 
Abosch (Wesleyan), “Kato Hiroyuki and the 
C. Samurai-Intelligentsia in Early Meiji”; Joyce 
C. Lebra (Texas), “Okuma Shigenobu, Meiji 
Statesman Without a Geographic Base of 
Power”; Jackson H. Bailey (Earlham), “Prince 
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Saionji and the Liberal Movement of the 
1880's.” 


Art and Art History. Walter Spink (Brandeis), 
“Landmarks in Chalukyan Art”; Chu-tsing 
Li (Iowa), “The Role of Chao Meng-fu in the 
Development of Early Yuan Landscape Paint- 
ing”; Harrie Vanderstappen (Chicago), “The 
Paintings of Tai Wen-chin”; Robert Poor (Chi- 
cago), “A Typological Study of Chinese Bronze 
Vessels of the Yu Type”; Ellen Psaty Conant 
(Bryn Mawr), “Western Influences in Korean 
Painting of the Yi Dynasty.” 


Philosophy and Literature—Specialist Session. 
Karl H. Potter (Minnesota), “A Fresh Classi- 
fication of Indian Darsanas”; Shih-chuan Chen 
(Seton Hall), “The Book of Changes: Its Logi- 
cal and Philosophical Significance”; Peter H. 
Lee (Columbia), “The Place of Kyunyo chon 
(1075) in Korean Buddhism and Literature”; 
Toshihiko Sato (Nihon University), “Henrik 
Ibsen and Modern Japanese Literature.” 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 28 


Population Increases and Manpower Utiliza- 
tion in Mainland China, Panel II: Models and 
Analogies for the Long Run. John Durand 
(United Nations), “Generalized Demographic 
Models”; Dimitri Shimkin (Illinois), “Man- 
power Utilization in the Soviet Union: Model 
for China?”; Irene B. Taueber (Princeton), 
“Urbanization and Demographic Transition 
in Japan: Model for China?” 


Asian Studies and the Disciplines (II): Politi- 
cal Science. The Theory of Federalism and 
Asian Studies. Fred W. Riggs (Indiana), 
“Presentation of the Problem”; Discussants: 
Morton Grozdins (Chicago), Thomas A. 
Rusch (Los Angeles State), Myron Weiner 
(Chicago), Clifford Geertz (Chicago), George 
McT. Kahin (Cornell), Ardath W. Burks 
(Rutgers). 


Agricultural Expansion in Asia. David Firman 
(State Teachers College, Towson, Mary- 
land), “Expansion of Irrigation in West Pak- 
istan”; George Kakiuchi (Washington), Re- 
cent Developments in the Double Cropping of 
Rice in Japan”; Alden Cutshall (Illinois), 
“Philippine Agriculture in Transition.” 
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Language and Culture Changes in Modern 
South and Southeast Asia. William J. Gedney 
(Michigan), “The Creation of a Modern Vo- 
cabulary in Thai”; Theodore Stern (Oregon), 
“Plains Chin, A Linguistic Minority in 
Burma”; Gerald B. Kelley (Wisconsin), “Bi- 
lingualism in Indian Urban Areas”; John J. 
Gumperz (California), “Language Planning 
in South Asia—A Problem in Development.” 
Chinese Literature. Hans Frankel (Stanford), 
“Time and Self in Chinese Poetry”; Kai-yu 
Hsu (San Francisco State), “The Poems of Li 
Ch‘ing-chao (1081-1141)”; Chih-tsing Hsia 
(Potsdam), “Love and Death in Dream of the 
Red Chamber’; Wu-chi Liu (Pittsburgh), “The 
True Story of Su Man-shu.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MARCH 29 


Sino-Indian Frontier Problems. H. Arthur 
Steiner (UCLA), “Chinese Policy in the Dis- 
pute with India”; Margaret W. Fisher (Cali- 
fornia), “The Aims of Indian Diplomacy in 
the Himalayan Area: An Interpretation”; Leo 
E. Rose (California), “The Ramifications of 
Sino-Indian Rivalry Within the Himalayan 
Border Countries (Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan).” 


Souheast Asia—Specialist Session. Paul W. van 
der Veur (Hawaii), “Indonesian Citizens of 
Dutch Descent: A Quantitative Analysis”; Ber- 
nard Fall (Howard), “Problems of Administra- 
tion in Laos and Vietnam”; Joseph Fischer 
(Chicago), “Universities and Political Change 
in Southeast Asia.” 


Some Aspects of Japanese Literature. Edward 
M. Copeland (Minnesota), “Word and Image 
Order in Classical Japanese Poetry”; Kin‘ya 
Tsurata (Washington), “Aspects of Symbol- 
ism in the Tale of Genji’; Makota Ueda 
(Washington), “Basho and the Poetics of 
Haiku”; Edwin McClellan (Chicago), “The 


‘Naturalism’ of Shimazaki Toson.” 


Reform and Revolution in Korea. Edward W. 
Wagner (Harvard), “Cho Kwang-jo (1484- 
1519): Reform and Reality in 16th Century 
Korea”; Ching Young Choe (Harvard), “Kim 
Yuk (1580-1658): Reform and Reality in 17th 
Century Korea”; Andrew C. Nahm (Western 
Michigan), “Kim Ok-kyun and the Coup of 
1884”; Chong-Sik Lee (Colorado), “The Ko- 


rean Provisional Government, 1919-1921.” 
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Varieties of Cultural Exchange. Immanuel C. 
Y. Hsu (California), “The Chinese Image of 
Russia During the Ch‘ing Period”; Leon E. 
Stover (Hobart and William Smith), “Cush- 
ing’s Mission and the ‘Great Chinese Museum’ 
of New York City, 1849”; Grant K. Goodman 
(Fredonia), “An Experiment in Wartime In- 
tercultural Relations: Philippine Students in 
Japan, 1943-1945”; Shen-Yu Dai (Brooklyn), 
“Peking and Latin America, 1952-1960.” 


Two Indian Political Areas of the 18th Cen- 
tury. Bernard S. Cohn (Rochester), “Benares”; 
A. M. Shah (University of Baroda), “Gujarat.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 29 


Technology and Politics in Pre-Modern China. 
Robert M. Hartwell (North Park College), 
“The Importance of Iron and Coal in Sung 
China”; Jung-pang Lo (Washington), “Ships 
and Shipbuilding in the Early Ming Period”; 
John L. Rawlinson (Hofstra), “Money, Poli- 
tics and Shipbuilding in Late Ch‘ing.” 


Economic Development in China. Sidney Klein 
(Rutgers), “Some Aspects of Chinese Statis- 
tics”; Ronald Hsia (Hong Kong), “Industrial 
Developments in Communist China”; Bernard 
Gallin (Wayne), “Land Reform in Taiwan 
and Its Effect on Rural Social Organization 
and Leadership.” 


Japan: Problems and Prospects. John B. Cornell 
(Texas), “Dozoku: An Example of Evolution 
and Transition in Japanese Village Society”; 
Ezra F. Vogel (Yale), “The Democratization 
of Family Relations in Japanese Urban Society”; 
Leon Hollerman (Claremont), “The Political 
Economy of Japanese Planning”; Douglas H. 
Mendel, Jr. (UCLA), “Crises in Japanese De- 


mocracy, 1960.” 


Philippine Area—Specialist Session. David R. 
Sturtevant (Muskingum), “The Sakdal Upris- 
ing in the Philippines”; Theodore W. Friend 
III (Buffalo), “Sugar and Independence: Eco- 
nomic and Political Aspects of Philippine Na- 
tionalism During the Great Depression”; Rich- 
ard Lieban (North Carolina), “Validation of 
Folk Medical Roles in a Philippine Municipal- 
ity”; Charles K. Warriner (Kansas), “Concept 
of Face Among Maranaos”; Willis Sibley 
(Washington State), “Sources and Means of 
Control in a Philippine Bisayan Village.” 
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Chinese History: Specialist Session, Late Ch‘ing 
and Early Republic. Robert Marsh (Michigan), 
“The Purchase of Office in the roth Century 
Chinese Bureaucracy”; Burton F. Beers (North 
Carolina State), “The Shantung Question Revis- 
ited”; Donald Gillin (Duke), “Education and 
Militarism in Modern China: Yen Hsi-shan in 
Shansi Province, 1911-1930.” 


South Asia—Specialist Session. Paul F. Power 
(Saint Michael’s) “Gandhi’s Political Thought: 
A Reassessment”; Charles H. Heimsath ( Amer- 
ican University), “Social Reform Movements 
and Nationalism in India Before Gandhi”; 
Robert Huttenback (California Institute of 
Technology), “The Genesis of British Interest 
in Sind and the Opening of the Indus, 1829- 
1834”; Josef Silverstein (Wesleyan), “Politics 
and Railroads in Burma and India, 1896-1928.” 
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Politics and Ideas: Specialist Session. Khalid 
B. Sayeed (New Brunswick), “The Working 
of Basic Democracy in Pakistan”; Imogene E. 
Okes (American University), “Effective Com- 
munication by Americans with Thai”; Pichon 
P. Y. Loh (Anderson), “Ideological Differences 
Between China and Soviet Russia on Peaceful 
Coexistence”; Frank C. Langdon (British Co- 
lumbia), “The Locus of Political Power in 
Japan: Political Parties and Organized Inter- 
ests.” 


Asian Studies in Liberal Arts Colleges. John 
Thompson (Indiana), “The Indiana Colleges”; 
Minoo Adenwalla (Lawrence), “At Lawrence 
College”; Theodore Herman (Colgate), “At 
Colgate University.” 
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Murder in the Former Han 


I have read with interest the review article 
by Professor Homer Dubs of my book Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien: Grand Historian of China, which ap- 
peared in the February issue of this journal, 
and would like to comment on one point which 
he raised. Prof. Dubs states: “Ssu-ma Ch‘ien is 
criticized unjustly for not using correctly the 
words sha (kill) and shih (assassinate a su- 
perior).” Actually I intended to express not so 
much criticism—Ssu-ma Ch‘ien is presumably 
free to use any word he chooses—as simple 
surprise. There is considerable confusion be- 
tween these two words in the Spring and Au- 
tumn Annals, e.g., Duke Hsi ninth year, where, 
in referring to the murder of Hsi-ch‘i, the Tso 
and Ku liang texts of the Annals read sha, but 
the Kung yang reads shih. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the writers of the three commentaries 
were attempting to establish a distinction be- 
tween the two words. (Cf. Ku liang, Chao 13: 
“Tt is a case of sha, not shih.”) Since Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien presumably must have been aware of 
these efforts, I was, and still am, surprised that 
in the Shih chi, if we can trust the text as we 
have it today, he apparently did not try to ob- 
serve the distinction himself. 

Prof. Dubs considers my quibbles unjust, 
however, since “Dr. Watson does not appear to 
have known that sha was anciently read the 
same as and used with the meaning of shih.” 
This is an understatement. I not only did not 
know it; the thought had never crossed my 
mind. ‘ 

Professor Karlgren, in his Grammata Serica, 
reconstructs the archaic and ancient pronuncia- 
tions of these two words as follows: sha—sat/ 
sit (+319d); shih—Sidg/Si (t¢918n). This 
does not seem to suggest any possibility of sha 
being “anciently read the same as shih,” nor do 
any of the Han dynasty sound glosses I can 
find on the two words, e.g., Shuo-wen chieh-tzu 
under sha and shih; Po-hutt‘ung 2; Shih ming 
8. It would seem that, as Tuan Yii-ts‘ai says in 
a note on the word shih in his commentary 
on the Shuo-wen chieh-tzu, since the two words 
belong to completely different phonological 
groups, “they were originally not interchange- 


able.” 
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What leads Prof. Dubs to assert, then, that 
sha was anciently read the same as shih? He 
does not say, but I would guess that it might 
be a note by Yen Shih-ku (581-645) to the Han 
shu, a work with which Prof. Dubs is of 
course thoroughly familiar. In Han shu 1A, un- 
der the third month, second year of Han Kao- 
tsu, Pan Ku, in referring to the murder of the 
nominal sovereign, Emperor I, uses the word 
sha. But Yen Shih-ku appends this note: “Sha 
is read as shih. All cases of those who assassinate 
(shih) their sovereigns follow the same rule.” 

Here Yen Shih-ku is adopting a practice orig- 
inated, so far as I know, by Lu Te-ming (d. 
ca. 630), the author ‘of an exhaustive set of 
glosses on the readings of characters in twelve 
of the Thirteen Classics. In his glosses on the 
Spring and Autumn Annals (Ch'ug-ch'iu 
yin-t), under Duke Yin fourth year, for the 
entry “Chou-hsii of Wei assassinated (shih) his 
sovereign, Wan.” Lu Te-ming notes: “Some 
texts have sha. It is pronounced the same as 
shih. All cases in which sovereigns are assas- 
sinated follow the same practice. One can tell 
from the meaning when this is required and I 
shall not gloss it each time.” Obviously Lu Te- 
ming is here not describing an actual ancient 
pronunciation of the word sha, but instructing 
his readers how to emend mentally the text to 
make it conform to the distinction between 
sha and shih laid down by the commentators 
on the Annals. This is clear from the fact that 
he leaves it up to the reader to decide when 
this pronunciation is needed. Thus the T‘ang 
scholars, without actually altering the ancient 
texts, attempted to get around the inconsisten- 
cies they found there in the use of these two 
words. Chinese dictionaries are compiled on the 
basis of just such glosses, and in time these of 
Lu Te-ming and Yen Shih-ku found their way 
into the Chi yéin and later dictionaries, so that 
today “shih” is given as a possible reading for 
the - :aracter sha. That this reading was in use 
in wsu-ma Ch‘ien’s time, however, it is difficult 
to believe. Personally I prefer to think that 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien did distinguish carefully in the 
use of these two words, and that the apparent 
inconsistencies in the Shih chi, and in other 
early texts, are due, as Chinese scholars have 
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suggested, to later confusion of the ancient 
written forms of the two words. 
Burton Watson 


Kyoto 


Editor, Journal of Asian Studies 
Dear Sir: 

May I take the liberty of correcting an error 
which appears in Hugo Munsterberg’s review 
of the book by Dietrich Seckel; JAS XX, 3 
(May 1961), p. 363. It is so persistent in writ- 
ings about Peking that perhaps a note in this 
journal will do some good. Professor Munster- 
berg refers to the Chi nien tien 2 RE 
as the Hall of Annual Prayer of the Temple of 
Heaven. It should rather be The Hall of Pray- 
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ers for a Prosperous Harvest. Cf. Mathews’ 
Dictionary #540 (2) and Tzuhai  p. 205. 
Sincerely yours, 
L. CarriIncTon GoopricH 


Canberra, Australia 


Corrections, VoLUME xx, NUMBER 3 


Page 335, paragraph 2, the third and fourth 
sentences should read: “By 1939, twenty-seven 
communities were reported with populations 
of more than ten thousand; in 1948, this num- 
ber had increased to sixty. No official figures 
are available for 1960, but indications are that 
the number is now in excess of one hundred.” 
Page 423, right column, line one: the date 1848 
should read 1878. 
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Japan Subdued: The Atomic Bomb and the 


End of the War in the Pacific 
By HERBERT FEIS 


After Hitler's armies collapsed in the spring of 1945, it was just a matter 
of time before Japan would succumb. But how much time? Would the 
climax come with an all-out invasion of the home islands of Japan? And 
what part would the untried and ultimate weapon, the atomic bomb, play 
in hastening Japan’s capitulation? In this new book Herbert Feis shows 
how the Allies, particularly the Americans, dealt with the problems of 
Japan’s surrender. JAPAN SUBDUED, although a complete and inde- 
pendent book, may be regarded as the final volume in his series on the 
diplomatic history of World War II. The other volumes are Road to Pearl 
Harbor, The China Tangle, Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin, and Between War 
and Peace. : 208 pages, $4.00 





Tojo and the Coming of the War 


By ROBERT J.C. BUTOW 


At the time of Pearl Harbor the premier of Japan, General Hideki 
Tojo, became to many Americans the Asian Hitler, and was held respon- 
sible for the coming of the war between Japan and the United States. 
Mr. Butow reconsiders this complex of events and shows the consequences— 
for the man and the nation—of Japan’s decision to break the peace in the 
pacific. The role of the Japanese army in affairs of state is seen through the 
career of General Tojo. For his account of the famous trial of Tojo, the 
author had access to the voluminous records of the International Military 
Trubunal in the Far East, including a stenographic record of the trial in 
Japanese, a source hitherto not used. 598 pages, $10.00 





Sakamoto Ryoma and the 


Meiji Restoration 
By MARIUS B. JANSEN 


The Meiji Restoration of mid-nineteenth-century Japan replaced the self- 
perpetuating feudal Tokugawa shogunate with Imperial rule. The Restora- 
tion was the outgrowth of upheaval as vital as the American Civil War or 
the French Revolution, and marked the beginnings of Japan as a forward- 
looking, unified state. Professor Jansen tells the story of this struggle 
through the career of a national hero, an adventurous swordsman from the 
fief of Tosa, a respected, well-loved idealist and man of action—Sakamoto 
Ry6ma. The author thus shows a crucial period of Japanese history in its 
human dimensions, and further, through scrupulous pet came 3 and first- 
hand knowledge of Tosa and the customs, language, and cultural background 
of the Japanese, he is able to present Sakamoto as a symbol of Japan’s 
enlightened growth. 436 pages, $8.50 
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Indo-China at War! 


Street Without Joy 


by Bernard B. Fall, Ph.D. Foreword by Marshall Andrews 





It is fortunate that such a book as Dr. Fall’s is available at this time, since it is 
the only account published in English of the fantastic jungle war which led to 
the surrender at Dien Bien Phu. A scholar and a fighter as well, the author 
participated with the French in their lost cause. He saw how and why it was 
lost. His vivid picture of guerrilla warfare with heavy political overtones makes 
the reader wonder: “First Vietnam, now Laos, what next?” Recommended by 
The Contemporary Affairs Society. 324 pages, 16 illustrations. $4.95 


At bookstores or write 


W THE STACKPOLE COMPANY Harrisburg, Penna. 








THE ANNALS Politica and Social Science 


A bi-monthly journal devoted to the discussion of political, social and economic 
problems. Presents a symposium on the progress of east-west competition in 
areas of conflict, as the July 1961 issue. 


Is International Communism Winning? 


Edited by DR. JAMES C, CHARLESWORTH, 
President, The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 


e Propaganda and Economic Aid 
e Cohesiveness and Internal Strength 
e Western Military Strength and Security 
e The Uncommitted Countries 
e The United Nations 
e United States World Policy 


For full information write to: Single Copies 


3937 Chestnut Street $2.00 Nonmembers 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania $1.50 Members 

















An Indonesian-English Dictionary 


By JOHN M. ECHOLS, Cornell University 
and HASSAN SHADILY 


IN preparation since 1953, this is the first major comprehensive dictionary of the modern 
Indonesian language to be published in the United States. A faithful record of words 
and expressions from contemporary Indonesian writing of all sorts, 4n Indonesian- 
English Dictionary departs from the usual bilingual dictionary in providing extensive 
illustrative examples in words and phrases. It is designed for general use but contains as 
many technical terms as was considered practical in such a volume. 400 pages, $7.50 


Mongkut, the King of Siam 


By ABBOT LOW MOFFAT, U. S. Department of State 


MANY of the letters and documents quoted in this book appear in English for the first 
time, providing both historian and general reader with new source materials on Siamese 
history as well as on the great king himself. In this engaging portrait, Mongkut emerges 
as even more remarkable than the caricature of him presented in recent popular accounts. 
Fall publication, Pages and price to be announced 


Central Authority and 


Regional Autonomy in Indonesia 


A Study in Local Admanstration, 1950-1960 
By J. D. LEGGE, Monash University, Australia 


THE author examines the general character of the Indonesian regional problem in its 
political, ethnic, and economic aspects, and traces the steps taken between 1950-1960 to 
devise political machinery for the satisfaction of regional feeling. His study has relevance 
not only for those interested in modern Indonesia, but also for those concerned with the 
general problem of why Western political institutions have proven difficult to adapt to 
circumstances in ex-colonial Asian countries. 304 pages, maps, charts, $5.00 
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INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS »- NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Quarterly of Asian Art and Archaeology for Scholars and Connoisseurs 


Editorial Board: 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF PREVIOUSLY UNPUBLISHED ART OBJECTS AND 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES NEW STUDIES OF OTHER MATERIAL 

BOOK REVIEWS 
Subscription price: U. S. $12—or Swiss Francs 50.—per year 
Each volume (4 issues) about 300 pages Quarto, richly illustrated 


ALSO 
ARTIBUS ASIZZ SUPPLEMENTA 
A series of full-length books dealing with kindred subjects 


Subscriptions are accepted through any agent or bookseller, or directly by 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 1 East 78 Street, New York 21, N. Y., or by 


ARTIBUS ASIZE + PUBLISHERS—ASCONA + SWITZERLAND 








The only American quarterly devoted 
exclusively to Middle Eastern Affairs 


THE 


MIDDLE EAST 
JOURNAL 


ARTICLES, BOOK REVIEWS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
CHRONOLOGY, SIGNIFICANT DOCUMENTS 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $6 (2 years, $11). 
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The United States and the 
Southwest Pacific 


By C. Hariley Grattan. The first comprehensive exploration of Amer- 
ican policies with regard to Australia, New Zealand, the South Sea 
islands, and Antarctica from the early days of traders and mission- 
aries to the present. The author graphically demonstrates how World 
War II altered America’s casual interest in this area, shows how the 
new relationship has been worked out in ANZUS and SEATO etc., 
and indicates the problems not yet solved. $5.00 


The Jesuits in the Philippines, 1581-17686 


By H. de la Costa, S.J. The history of the Jesuits in the Philippines 
—as missionaries, educators, and colonizers—is so entwined with that 
of the Islands that one cannot be discussed without the other. In this 
important study, both Jesuit and colonial archives have been em- 
ployed to present a wide segment of the general history of the Spanish 
empire in the Philippines and the Far East. Halftones, maps. $12.50 


Choshit in the Meiji Restoration 


By Albert M. Craig. The Meiji Restoration forms a watershed be- 
tween a system of centralized feudalism and the centralized bureau- 
cratic government of modern Japan—the only non-Western nation 
to industrialize during the 19th century. Analyzing the role of 
Chodshi, one of the two feudal states most active in this period of 
transition, Mr. Craig describes the political process that led to the 
founding of the Meiji State. $7.50 


Studies in Chinese Institutional History 


By Lien-sheng Yang. This collection of nine articles considers land 
systems and tax systems, money and credit, economic justification 
for spending, schedules of work and rest, and hostages in Chinese 
history. A complete annotated translation of the Treatise on Food 
and Money in the History of the Chin Dynasty is also included with 
an important discussion on the significant problem of dynastic con- 
figurations. Paper $5.00 


Chinese Traditional Historiography 
REVISED EDITION 

By Charles S. Gardner. A systematic presentation of some of the 
basic ideas that have to be taken into consideration in the historical 
study of Chinese sources. Intended primarily to smooth the path of 
the novice sinologist and help him avoid its pitfalls, the book will 
also be helpful to historians in other fields who have occasion to refer 
to Chinese sources in translation. About $3.50 


Through your bookseller 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND 
(Founded 1823) 


56 Queen Anne Street, London, W. 1 
Telephone: WEL-8944 





THE SOCIETY'S JOURNAL contains original ar- 
ticles on the archaeology, art, history, language, 
literature, beliefs and customs of the East as 
well as reviews of books dealing with those 
topics. 


Applications for membership of the Society 
should be sent to the Secretary at the above 
address. 


The annual subscription for Fellows is 
£3. 35. 

Libraries and non-members can obtain the 
Journal (approximately 250 pp.) post-free for 
£3 p.a. (trade price £2. 105.) or single copies 
for £1. 16s. (trade price £1. 10s.) payable to the 
Secretary in advance. 


Taken by libraries in all Continents, the 
Journal accepts advertisements at the follow- 
ing rates for each insertion: for a full page 
£5, a half-page £2. 10s., and a quarter-page 
£1. 5S. 
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MONOGRAPHS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 
Delmer M. Brown, Editor 
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I, MONEY ECONOMY IN MEDIEVAL JAPAN 


A study in the use of coins, by Delmer M. Brown. 1951. viii, 128 pp. Bibliography. 
Cloth $2.50 


II. cHINA’s MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN BARBARIANS 


A study of Sino-American relations, 1841-1861, with documents, by Earl Swisher. 
1951. xxi, 844 pp. Glossary, bibliography. Cloth $7.50 


III. LEADERSHIP AND POWER IN THE CHINESE COMMUNITY OF THAILAND 
By G. William Skinner. 1958. xvii, 363 pp., 9 charts. Cloth $6.50 OUT OF PRINT 
IV. sIAM UNDER RAMA II, 1824-1851 


By Walter F. Vella. 1957. viii, 180 pp., 2 illustrations, 4 maps, appendix, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Cloth $5.00 


V. THE RISE OF THE MERCHANT CLASS IN TOKUGAWA JAPAN, 1600-1868 


An introductory survey, by Charles David Sheldon. 1958. ix, 200 pp. Glossary, bib- 
liography, index. Cloth $5.00 
VI. CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES IN MALAYA 


A survey of the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900, by L. F. Comber, B.A., F.R.AS. 
1959. Viii, 324 pp. 15 illustrations, 1 map in color, 5 maps, bibliography, index. Cloth 
$6.50 

VII. THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE CLAN RULES 

By Hui-chen Wang Liu. 1959. x, 264 pp. 1 illustration, 50 tables, bibliography. 

Cloth $5.50 
VIII. 4 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE JAJMANI SYSTEM 
By Thomas O. Beidelman. 1959. iv, 86 pp., bibliography, index. Cloth $2.50 


IX. COLONIAL LABOR POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


By J. Norman Parmer. 1960. xii, 294 pp., 2 maps, 9 charts, bibliography, index. 
Cloth $6.00 


X. BANKGHUAD—A COMMUNITY STUDY IN THAILAND 


By Howard Keva Kaufman. 1960. ix, 235 pp., 6 plates, 8 illustrations, glossary, 
bibliography, index. Cloth $5.50 
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